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These  few  advertisements,  taken  at  random  from 
our  files,  show  the  response  which  alert  hat  buyers 
are  making  to  Schoble  Hats,  made  with  "Lastex" 
inserts  in  the  band.  A  system  that  fits  2  head  sizes 
with  1  enables  you  to  reduce  sizes  by  at  least  K 
and  thereby  to  offer  more  colors  and  designs  for 
the  same  investment.  "Lastex“  hats  conform  per¬ 
fectly  to  long,  round  or  medium  ovals.  They  give 
perfect  comfort  and  “stay-on"  as  never  before. 
They  solve  all  the  old  problems  of  size  and  fit. 
They  mean  increased  customer  satisfaction,  main¬ 
tained  prices  and  multiplied  profits.  They  give 
you  an  unique  advertising  and  promotion  angle. 


L.%V%LLE  *  KWBN 


WHOBLE 

I  Cfmmounen 

WMUnONHMtlUTIumt 

Mi  that  HtS 
\«B  a  flava 


Schoble  Hats  made  with  “Lastex"  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  Schoble  Hats,  Inc.,  358  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  232  North  11th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STORE 


For  sample  copies  of  booklets  explaining  the 
uses  and  advantages  of  “Lastex,"  in  any  type  of 
■someforthe  p  1 


men's  apparel 
clerk — some  for  the  customer 


■which  are  furnished  free  to 


stores  in  quantity  on  request 
—  write  to  “Lastex,"  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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—  ^  lurriPF.  slashed  prices 

merchandise. 


ZORIC  restores  full~profit  newness  to  shopworn  goods 


Now,  instead  of  being  handicapped  by  heavy  S.G.  (Soiled 
Goods)  losses  —  use  ZORIC  to  restore  the  look  and  feel  of 
newness  to  garments  soiled  from  try-ons,  handling  and  display! 
Zoric  is  the  world-famous  garment  cleaning  system  that  has 
solved,  once  and  for  all,  the  mark-down  problems  in  many  leading 
department  stores.  Zoric  is  a  single  unit  —  all-in-one,  com¬ 
pact;  it  uses  a  non-inflammable,  non-explosive  fluid  and  cleans 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  odor.  Use  Zoric  for  cleaning  your 
employes’  uniforms  and  store  drapes,  too. 

There’s  a  real  profit-story  behind  Zoric — 
drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  send  the  facts. 


BaaH 


THE  NO.  3018-A  ZORIC  UNIT.  Eaty  to 
inttall,  almost  anywhere;  easy  to  operate. 
Compact,  closed-and-sealed,  vapor-tight — 
with  the  approval  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
Complies  with  all  state  health  and  safety 
codes. 


The  American  Laimdry  Machinery  Company  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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LARK,  INC. 


MODERNIZE 

YOUR 

STORE 

TRAFFIC 

HANDLING 

BY  INSTALLING 

Shonnard  MOTOR  STAIRWAYS 

SAVE  VALUABLE  FLOOR  SPACE  because  of 

narrow  stream-lined  balustrades. 

THE  LEVEL  LANDING  makes  it  possible  for  passengers 

to  get  on  and  off  with  a  natural  stride. 

OPERATION  IS  QUIET  and  safe  at  all  speeds 

within  the  escalator  code  limit. 

For  the  store  patron,  greater  convenience, 

expedited  service,  less  chance  of  accident. 

For  the  store  owner,  the  most  advanced  form  of  hetween-floor 

transportation  in  the  stairway  engineering  field — assuring 

utmost  economy  coupled  with  unequalled  efficiency. 

For  complete  details  of  all  equipment  featured  on  this  page  address  PETER  CLARK,  INC.,  Manufacturers,  536  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Make  Your  Pneumatic  Tube  Lines  More  Efficient 

Is  your  pneumatic  tube  system  working  for  you  or  against  you?  Worn  out  equipment  and 
parts  invite  service  break-downs  that  cost  more  to  overcome  than  the  cost  of  timely  replace¬ 
ments.  Let  ns  help  you  to  put  your  entire  system  in  first  class  operating  condition. 


EQUIPMENT  8C  SUPPLIES  FOR 

PNEUMATIC  Dispatch  Tube  SYSTEMS 


DINSPEL  AUTOMATIC  DAMPER 

Psient  Pending 

A  Power  Saving  Device 
Saves  Up  to  SOX  of  Power  Consumption 


Brackets  *  Springs  *  Hinges  *  Screws 
Washers  •  Pins  •  Doors  •  Bumpers 
for 

DOWN  DELIVERY  AND  OVER  DELIVERY 
TERMINALS  —  ALSO  COMPLETELY 
ASSEMBLED  UNITS 


INTERMEDIATE  SEND  BOX 
Parts  or  Complete 


ELBOWS  •DESK  PL  AXES  •  CHUTES 
HOPPERS  •  TEES  •  CAPS 
FIXTURE  RINGS 
HANGER  RODS 
SPREADERS 


Plain  Round  BraM  Carrier 


ALL  TYPES  OF 
LEATHER  AND 
BRASS  CARRIERS 
FELTS 

SKIRTS,  ETC. 


536  WEST  30th  ST.  Established  1905  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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Editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Price  Fixing  Stands  Condemned 
Upon  the  Evidence  of  Its  Effects 

For  months  the  economic  evils  of  provisions  in 
codes  which  fix  prices,  or  have  a  tendency  to  fix 
prices,  have  been  recognized  by  the  Administration; 
but  to  date  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  rid  the 
Recovery  Program  of  price  fixing  policies  which  are 
obviously  undermining  its  objectives. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  an  import¬ 
ant  subject,  which  vitally  affects  production,  distri¬ 
bution,  purchasing  power  and  employment — all  so 
essential  to  economic  stability — should  have  failed 
to  have  received  official  action  by  the  Administration 
to  correct  its  attendant  evils. 


In  the  field  of  organized  business  your  National 
Association  is  the  outstanding  agency  which  has  con¬ 
tinuously  and  consistently  raised  its  voice  in  oppos¬ 
ition  to  the  harmful  effects  of  price  fixing  in  any  and 
every  form. 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposed  every  effort  to  enact  price  fixing 
measures  in  the  Congress. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  we  have 
never  missed  an  opportunity  to  protest  every  pro¬ 
posed  code  provision  which  had  as  its  objective, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  fixing  of  prices. 

Our  position  has  not  been  a  selfish  one.  We 
recognized  that  price  fixing  in  codes  would  inevitably 
lead  to  unwarranted  price  increases,  which  would 
cause  production  and  distribution  to  decline,  due  to 
an  already  overstrained  consumer  purchasing  power 
— further  aggravated  by  widespread  unemployment. 


The  results  of  price  fixing  provisions  in  codes 
have  already  presented  ample  evidence  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  our  position. 

Retailers  generally  know  only  too  well  the  effects 
of  price  fixing  and  open  price  listing  on  the  cost  of 
merchandise  produced  under  codes  of  fair  compe¬ 
tition  which  have  approved  these  policies.  For 
months  they  have  felt  the  effects  of  price  fixing  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  prices  which  they  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  for  store  supplies. 

But  authoritative  and  convincing  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  price  fixing  in  codes  on  consumer  purchas¬ 
ing  is  contained  in  the  statistics  issued  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  of  Boston  and  New  York,  showing  the 


monthly  trends  of  retail  sales  and  stocks  for  book  and 
drug  departments. 

For  approximately  six  months  both  these  lines 
of  merchandise  have  been  sold  under  code  provisions, 
which  either  dictate  or  have  a  tendency  to  dictate 
the  prices  at  which  they  must  be  sold  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  Retail  Book  Code,  no  retailer  may  seU  a 
book  during  a  stipulated  period  of  time  at  less  than 
the  manufacturer's  fixed  retail  price.  Under  the  Re¬ 
tail  Drug  Code,  no  retailer  may  seU  drugs,  toilet  arti¬ 
cles,  cosmetics,  or  drug  sundries  at  prices  lower  than 
the  manufacturer’s  wholesale  list  price  in  quantities 
of  one  dozen — which  price,  in  reality,  tends  to  be¬ 
come  on  many  articles  the  minimum  price  at  which 
they  can  be  sold  at  retail. 


Let  us  now  examine  the  effects  of  these  provis¬ 
ions  on  the  sales  of  these  two  lines  of  merchandise  as 
indicated  by  the  statistics  of  the  Boston  and  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 


The  Retail  Book  Code  became  effective  in  April, 
1934.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  there 
were  substantial  monthly  increases  in  the  sale  of 
books  and  magazines  in  the  New  York  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District.  In  January  the  increase  amounted  to 
24  per  cent;  in  February  6.4  per  cent;  in  March  33 
per  cent.  But  when  the  Retail  Book  Code  became 
effective  in  April — the  percentage  of  increase  de¬ 
clined  to  5.4  per  cent,  and  every  month  thereafter 
through  October — the  sales  of  books  have  shown  sub¬ 
stantial  decreases  over  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  previous  year — ^with  these  decreases  amounting 
to  21.7  per  cent  in  September,  and  19.8  per  cent  in 
October. 

Still  considering  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
figures,  we  find  that  the  retail  stocks  of  books  and 
magazines  in  April  last — when  the  Book  Code  be¬ 
came  effective — was  18.2  per  cent  above  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  1933.  In  October  1934,  stocks  in 
book  departments  in  this  District  had  dropped  to 
13.9  per  cent  below  October  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  Boston  District — excluding  New  England 
— the  sale  of  books  and  stationery  during  January, 
February  and  March  1934  showed  increases  of  37.5 
per  cent;  29.6,  and  27.3  per  cent  respectively.  When 
the  Code  became  effective  in  April,  there  was  an 
immediate  decline  in  sales  to  15.6  per  cent  below 
those  of  April  1933.  With  one  exception,  every 
month  thereafter  has  shown  a  decline  in  sales  over 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year,  cul- 
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minating  with  declines  of  19  per  cent  in  September 
and  8  per  cent  in  October  of  1934, 


The  Retail  Drug  Code  also  became  effective  in 
April  1934.  Since  then  and  through  October,  the 
sales  of  toilet  goods  and  drugs  have  shown  monthly 
decreases — with  the  exception  of  the  month  of  May 
— in  both  the  Boston  and  New  York  Districts.  While 
these  declines  have  not  been  as  severe  as  in  the  case 
of  books,  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  toilet 
goods  and  drugs  are  unquestionably  regarded  more 
in  the  light  of  necessities  by  feminine  shoppers. 

In  the  New  York  District,  stocks  of  toilet  goods 
and  cosmetics  in  April  1934  were  24.6  per  cent  above 
April  1933;  in  October  of  this  year  they  had  de¬ 
clined  to  1.9  per  cent  below  October  1933. 

In  the  Boston  District  stocks  were  9.6  per  cent 
in  April  of  this  year  over  April  of  last  year;  while 
in  Oetober  of  this  year  they  were  11.3  per  cent  below 
October  of  last  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

-  '  In  three  other  Federal  Reserve  Districts,  which 
report  retail  departmental  figures  monthly,  the  sales 
of  books,  drugs,  and  toilet  articles  are  running  far 
below  the  general  increase  in  sales  experienced  by 
stores  in  these  Districts — a  trend  unquestionably  due 
to  the  price  fixing  provisions  governing  the  sale  of 
these  goods. 


These  figures  and  trends  speak  for  themselves! 

They  show  that  retail  price  fixing  inevitably 
leads  to  decreased  <k>nsumer  demand.  This  latter,  in 
turn,  results  in  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  cautious 
buying  by  the  retailer,  which  leads  to  lower  and 
lower  stocks  as  a  safeguard  against  declining  volume. 
Smaller  orders  placed  with  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  lead  to  declined  production.  The  slowing  up 
of  production  and  distribution  leads  to  unemploy¬ 
ment.  And  a  combination  of  these — inevitably 
jeopardizes  the  entire  Program  of  National  Recovery. 


No  one  will  question  the  importance  of  a  re¬ 
vival  in  building  and  construction  to  the  immediate 
and  ultimate  success  of  the  National  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  National  Housing  Act  is  an  indication 
that  Congress  and  the  Administration  recognize  the 
construction  field  as  one  of  the  key  industries  whose 
stimulation  will  result  in  the  revival  of  many  related 
basic  industries,  as  well  as  those  manufacturing  con¬ 
sumer  goods;  to  say  nothing  of  giving  widespread 
employment  in  the  building  trades. 

Yet,  a  prominent  New  York  engineer  recently 
made  the  statement  that  new  building  enterprises  are 
being  stagnated  due  to  high  prices  resulting  from 
codes.  In  substantiation  of  this  statement,  he  cited 
that  lumber  costs  today  $24.75  a  thousand  feet,  com¬ 
pared  with  $17  before  the  Code;  cement  is  now  $2.83 
a  barrel,  as  compared  with  $2.20  in  pre-code  days; 
brick  is  now  $15.50  per  thousand,  as  compared  with 
prices  of  $9.00  to  $10.00;  brass  has  risen  from  7  cents 
to  25  cents  a  pound;  wrought  iron  piping  has  in¬ 
creased  20  per  cent;  heating  system  radiation,  which 
formerly  cost  from  17  cents  to  20  cents  per  square 


foot,  has  gone  as  high  as  32  cents  per  square  foot. 
Despite  the  fact  that  wages  for  artisans,  mechanics 
and  unskilled  labor  have  declined,  there  has  been  no 
marked  improvement  in  the  construction  industry. 

We  agree  with  the  views  of  this  engineer,  as  to 
the  causes  of  its  continued  stagnation.  Price  fixing 
devices  in  building  material  codes,  which  have  un¬ 
duly  increased  prices,  are  important  factors  in  dis¬ 
couraging  new  building  enterprises;  are  undermining 
the  progress  of  the  National  Housing  Program;  and 
are  retarding  production  and  employment  in  the 
construction  industries  and  building  trades. 

«  «  «  «  « 

There  is  ample  evidence  today  in  many  quarters 
of  the  deterrent  effects  of  price  fixing  on  the  progress 
of  National  Recovery. 

How  much  longer  must  the  industries  and  trades, 
which  have  sought  and  obtained  price  fixing  pro¬ 
visions  in  their  codes,  remain  passive  to  its  evils? 

How  much  longer  must  the  consumer  await  re¬ 
lief  from  undue  price  increases;  and  large  numbers 
of  unemployed  be  prevented  from  becoming  self- 
supporting  members  of  society? 

How  much  longer  will  the  Administration,  which 
already  senses  the  evils  of  price  fixing,  wait  until  it 
rids  the  Recovery  Program  of  its  harmful,  unecon¬ 
omic  and  unsocial  effects? 

If  official  action  of  the  Administration,  prohibit¬ 
ing  price  fixing,  is  not  forthcoming  in  the  meantime 
— let  us  hope  at  least  that  any  program  of  policy  for 
the  future  of  the  N.  R.  A.  will  bring  about  its  aboli¬ 
tion. 

For  price  fixing  in  every  form  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  factors  retarding;  and,  in  fact,  jeopardizing 
the  entire  National  Recovery  Program. 


Our  Position  on  Design  Piracy  in 
the  Dress  Industry 

Your  National  Association  has  always  recognized 
the  evils  of  design  piracy,  but  has  failed  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  solution  of  this  problem — or  have  one 
brought  to  its  attention — ^^vhich  would  not  create  new 
and  greater  evils  and  burdens  upon  producers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  consumers  than  those  intended  to  be 
corrected. 

The  proposed  Amendment  to  the  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  for  the  Dress  Industry  to  abolish  design 
piracy  is  no  exception  to  the  aforementioned  declar¬ 
ation. 

For  weeks,  your  Association  worked  with  the 
Dress  Code  Authority  in  an  effort  to  devise  a  practi¬ 
cal  plan  which  would  be  fair  to  all  members  of  that 
Industry,  to  retailers,  and  to  the  consuming  public. 

We  must  admit  frankly  that  our  efforts  have 
been  in  vain.  The  proposed  solution  advanced  by 
the  Dress  Code  Authority  falls  far  short  of  being 
practical  in  its  application  and  fair  to  all  concerned. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  the  support  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  the  members  of  tbe  Industry. 

It  would  create  a  complete  monopoly  among  a 
minority  of  the  Industry,  which  will  tend  to  destroy 
the  smaller  and  less  skiUful  operators. 

Through  retarding  the  processes  of  production 
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and  distribution,  it  would  decrease  employment, 
and  thereby  undermine  Recovery. 

Since  it  would  necessitate  the  filing  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  designs  annually,  it  would  create  a 
state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  both  in  the  fields 
of  production  and  distribution  as  to  the  rightful 
ownership  of  designs. 

It  would  be  unworkable  and  incapable  of  en¬ 
forcement,  because  it  fails  to  meet  with  the  support 
of  substantial  majorities  of  both  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  your  Board  of 
Directors  at  its  November  meeting  voted  that  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  could  not  en¬ 
dorse  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  Dress  Code 
Authority  to  correct  the  evils  of  design  piracy  in 
that  Industry. 

Irving  C.  Fox,  Code  Representative  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Washington,  appeared  in  person  at  the 
Public  Hearing  on  this  subject  and  voiced  the  op¬ 
position  of  your  Association  in  accordance  with  the 
action  of  your  Board.  A  copy  of  the  Brief  presented 
by  Mr.  Fox  at  that  time  is  printed  in  its  entirety 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  We  urge 
members  to  read  this  Brief  carefully  so  that  they 
may  be  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  supporting  the 
position  of  the  Association. 

If  the  evils  of  design  piracy  in  the  Dress  Indus¬ 
try  can  be  solved  in  a  way  which  is  practical  and  fair 
to  the  entire  Industry,  to  all  retailers,  and  to  con¬ 
sumers — your  Association  is  willing  to  continue  to 
do  its  part  in  arriving  at  such  a  solution.  But  we 
cannot  lend  our  endorsement  to  one  which  would 
create  an  unjustified  monopoly,  or  to  any  plan  which 
will  create  new  and  greater  evils  than  those  already- 
existing. 

Retail  Credit  Terms  Must  Not 
Be  Dictated  by  Manufacturers 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  your  Association  has 
opposed  every  legislative  measure  which  would 
permit  manufacturers  the  legal  right  to  dictate  the 
retail  prices  of  their  products.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Retail  Book  and  Drug  Codes,  our  efforts  have 
at  all  times  met  with  success. 

Retailers  are  now  confronted  with  a  new  prob¬ 
lem,  which  again  involves  the  desire  of  some  manu¬ 
facturers  to  dictate  arbitrarily — through  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  their  wholesale  distributors — the  credit 
terms  upon  which  their  products  may  be  sold  by- 
dealers. 

We  refer  specifically  to  the  so-called  Winter 
Sales  Plans  for  financing  the  sale  of  electric  refrig¬ 
erators  upon  a  deferred  payment  basis. 

We  have  heen  informed  that  the  idea  originated 
with  one  well-known  manufacturer  of  electric  refrig¬ 
erators,  hut  that  competition  has  compelled  other 
manufacturers  of  this  line  of  merchandise  to  adopt 
nearly  similar  methods. 

These  Plans  are  based  upon  the  premise  that 
customer  demand  for  electric  refrigerators  reaches 
its  lowest  peak  during  the  winter  months.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  who  inaugurated  the  idea,  stressed  in  his 
advertising  the  expense  of  warehousing  refrigerators 
during  the  winter  months,  and  offered  to  place  them 
in  homes  on  a  rental  basis  during  this  period  so  that 


customers,  who  planned  to  purchase  a  refrigerator 
in  the  Spring,  may  have  the  use  of  it  immediately. 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  however,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  required  to  make  a  small  down  payment  at 
once,  and  the  contract,  with  carrying  charges,  is  for 
a  period  of  twenty-four  months  starting  in  the  Spring. 

In  reality,  the  customer  makes  thirty  equal 
monthly  payments.  During  the  first  six  months, 
coupons  amounting  in  value  to  $3.00  or  more,  and 
representing  the  rental  paid  for  the  storage  of  the 
refrigerator  in  a  home,  are  accepted  as  part  of  the 
monthly  payment. 

The  customer  is  required  to  sign  not  only  the 
regular  purchase  contract,  but  also  a  rental  agree¬ 
ment. 

When  a  retailer  sells  a  refrigerator  under  this 
Plan  and  delivers  a  signed  rental  agreement  to  the 
manufacturer,  he  receives  in  cash  from  the  latter  the 
amount  of  the  six  months  rentgl — which  amounts  to 
a  little  over  8  per  cent — and  approximately  2  per 
cent  from  the  customer,  giving  him  a  little  more  than 
10  per  cent  down  on  the  purchase. 

Under  this  particular  Plan  the  customer  has 
purchased  an  electric  refrigerator  selling  for  $200.00 
or  more,  at  a  very  small  down  payment,  with  thirty 
inonths  to  pay,  and  with  carrying  charges  for  only 
twenty-four  months. 

•  «  •  «  • 

The  dangers  of  such  Plans  to  retail  distributors 
are  obvious. 

In  the  first  place,  manufacturers  or  wholesale 
distributors  should  not  dictate  arbitrarily  credit 
terms  for  the  sale  of  goods  at  retail. 

The  credit  risk  is  impaired  due  to  the  small 
down  payment  required  from  the  customer. 

If  the  retailer  finances  the  sale,  he  is  compelled 
to  accept  an  inadequate  carrying  charge. 

Changing  styles  and  obsolescence  may  impair 
the  value  of  the  merchandise  due  to  the  long  term 
of  the  contract. 

Such  long  term  contracts  increase  the  amounts 
of  receivables  outstanding.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
risk  of  credit  losses  is  increased. 

If  the  merchandise  is  repossessed  or  returned  hy 
the  customer,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  retailer; 
he  is  not  permitted  to  return  it  to  the  manufacturer. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Your  Association  has  always  opposed  placing 
emphasis  upon  the  competition  of  credit  terms.  Such 
competition  inevitably  leads  to  unsound  and  unwise 
credit  granting  with  eventual  financial  losses. 

During  recent  years,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  retail  field  in  the  promulgation  of 
credit  terms  governing  instalment  sales  which  protect 
the  retailer  and  are  fair  to  the  customer.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  any  group  of  manufacturers  or  their 
wholesale  distributors  should  attempt  to  undo  the 
good  work  which  has  been  done. 

Your  National  Association  has  protested  these 
so-called  Winter  Sales  Plans  to  all  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  distributors  who  are  participating  in  them. 

We  urge  all  members  to  offer  their  vigorous  op¬ 
position  to  these  Plans  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
this  Editorial.  If  retailers  generally  fail  to  lend 
their  cooperation  to  these  Plans,  they  will  meet  with 
the  complete  failure  which  they  rightfully  deserve. 
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The  New  York  City  Sales  Tax 

ESPITE  the  vigorous  opposition  of  retailers,  the 
City  of  New  York  has  enacted  a  2  per  cent  tax 
on  the  sale  of  all  goods  and  services  at  retail,  with 
the  exception  of  food  products,  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  drugs  sold  upon  physicians’  pre¬ 
scriptions. 

This  Measure,  intended  to  raise  $40,000,000  for 
unemployment  relief,  was  hastily  passed  hy  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Authorities  with  little  consideration  to  the 
intricate  problems  of  administration  and  collection, 
which  are  hound  to  arise  in  a  metropolis  of  the 
character  and  size  of  New  York. 

As  this  Editorial  is  being  written.  Regulations 
have  just  been  issued  by  the  City  Controller,  which 
contain  the  answers  to  some  of  these  problems,  but 
not  to  all.  So  that  these  Regulations  may  be  strictly 
enforced,  it  is  planned  to  adopt  them  immediately 
as  amendments  to  the  Act  itself,  thereby  giving 
them  the  force  of  Law. 


..r  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Michael  Schaap, 
who  ably  represented  the  retailers  of  the  City  at 
the  Public  Hearings  on  this  Measure,  the  Regulations 
provide  that  it  shall  be  mandatory  to  show  the 
amount  of  tax  separately  on  every  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise — either  on  the  sales  check  or  bill  of  sale, 
and  to  coUect  the  tax  from  the  customer  at  the  time 
of  sale. 

On  sales  ranging  from  1  cent  to  12  cents  inclu¬ 
sive — no  tax  will  be  coUected  from  the  customer; 
on  sales  from  13  cents  to  62  cents  inclusive,  a  tax  of 
1  cent  will  be  attached;  on  sales  from  63  cents  to 
99  cents  inclusive,  a  tax  of  2  cents  will  be  collected; 
and  on  sales  in  excess  of  even  dollars,  the  foregoing 
rates  are  to  be  added  to  the  2  per  cent  tax  on  each 
even  doUar  of  sale. 

Sales  made  to  residents  of  other  states  for  de¬ 
livery  outside  of  New  York  State  are  not  taxable; 
but  sales  made  to  residents  of  New  York  State,  even 
though  delivered  outside  the  City  limits  but  within 
the  State,  are  subject  to  the  tax  unless  ordered  by 
mail,  telephone  or  telegraph. 

At  this  time  the  City  Authorities  are  attempting 
to  devise  a  method  which  will  make  possible  the 
collection  of  the  tax  on  purchases  made  outside  of 
the  City  by  its  residents.  When  the  Bill  was  being 
considered,  retailers  pointed  out  that  its  enactment 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  business  by  causing  City 
residents  to  purchase  in  surrounding  counties  and 
in  New  Jersey  to  avoid  payment  of  the  tax.  Par¬ 
ticularly,  would  this  be  true,  they  argued,  in  the  case 
of  automobiles,  furniture,  housefumishings,  and 
wearing  apparel  where  the  tax  would  be  a  substantial 
one.  Although  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  make 
such  purchases  taxable,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  see 
how  such  a  regulation  can  be  enforced  to  prevent 
wide-spread  tax  evasions. 

In  the  case  of  instalment  sales,  the  retailer  may 
report  as  his  receipts  either  the  entire  sales  price 
at  the  time  of  sale,  or  he  may  elect  to  report  the 
amount  of  the  down  payment,  and  the  amounts  of 
the  several  instalments  as  they  become  due.  But  he 
is  required  to  include  in  his  return  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  December  31st,  1935,  when  the  Act  expires,  all 


unpaid  instalments  which  were  not  due  on  that 
date. 

*  *  •  *  • 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  more  important 
provisions  of  the  Regulations  for  the  administration 
and  collection  of  this  tax  by  the  City  of  New  York. 
No  doubt  changes  will  be  made  in  these  Regula¬ 
tions  and  other  supplementary  regulations  will  be 
required  to  take  care  of  practical  problems  which 
will  arise  after  the  tax  is  in  operation. 

Members  in  other  sections  of  the  country  who 
may  be  interested  in  this  tax  and  its  methods  of  en¬ 
forcement  and  collection,  may  obtain  additional  in¬ 
formation  by  writing  to  the  Headquarters’  Offices 
of  the  Association. 

*  •  «  •  • 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  City  of  New  York 
chose  to  enact  a  municipal  sales  tax  at  this  time. 
Such  a  tax  will  impose  heavy  burdens  upon  the  un¬ 
employed  and  those  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
with  every  purchase  of  clothing  and  other  taxable 
necessities. 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  passing  on  of 
this  tax  to  the  consumer  is  mandatory  for  two  rea¬ 
sons — first,  because  retailers  could  not  absorb  it; 
and  secondly,  because  it  wiB  arouse  public  resent¬ 
ment  and  insure  its  early  repeal. 

The  real  danger,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
other  cities,  large  and  smalL  throughout  the  country 
may  follow  the  example  of  New  York  by  adopting  a 
similar  tax  measure.  For  scarcely  had  the  Bill  been 
signed,  when  the  Mayor  of  New  York  summoned  into 
conference  the  mayors  of  a  number  of  cities  in  New 
York  State  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  sponsor 
a  similar  levy  in  their  respective  cities. 

Such  local  movements  should  be  promptly 
checked  by  retail  and  consumer  groups.  Any  wide¬ 
spread  trend  toward  municipal  sales  taxes  will  prove 
to  be  exceedingly  dangerous.  Not  only  do  all  the 
arguments  against  a  Federal  and  a  state  retail  sales 
tax  measure  still  prevail  in  the  case  of  a  city  sales 
tax,  but  a  local  sales  tax  has  the  added  hazard  of 
driving  business  out  of  a  community,  and  thereby 
retarding  rather  than  aiding  local  recovery  efforts. 

Then  again,  other  cities  may  not  be  so  fortunate 
in  having  the  City  Fathers  decree  that  the  tax  must 
be  paid  by  the  public.  Without  such  a  mandatory 
provision  in  a  city  sales  tax  act,  the  competition  of 
adjacent  retail  centers  would  almost  force  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  tax  by  the  merchants  coming  within 
its  scope. 

•  *  «  «  * 

Merchants  everywhere  should  be  alert  for  the 
start  of  any  movement  demanding  a  sales  tax  in  their 
cities.  Such  a  trend,  with  the  help  of  consumer 
groups,  should  be  vigorously  opposed.  Do  not  be  dis¬ 
heartened  by  the  defeat  experienced  by  the  retailers 
of  New  York.  They  put  up  a  good  fight — ^but  lost 
due  to  political  and  other  considerations  peculiar 
to  that  City  alone. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  its  defeat  if  the 
threat  of  such  a  tax  suddenly  arises  in  your  midst. 
For  we  firmly  believe  that  other  cities  are  going  to 
try  to  follow  the  example  of  the  largest  of  our 
municipalities. 
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The  Problem  of  Unemployment  Reserves 
Deserves  Your  Consideration  Now 

WHEN  Congress  convenes  legislation  providing 
for  Unemployment  Reserves,  unquestionably 
will  be  considered  seriously,  and  upon  recommenda* 
tion  of  the  Administration  stands  an  excellent  oppor* 
tunity  of  being  enacted. 

This  important  problem  is  receiving  careful 
study  and  consideration  by  a  Committee  of  your 
Association,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Samuel  W. 
Reybum,  who  is  also  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Un¬ 
employment  Legislation. 

Because  of  the  immediate  importance  of  this 
subject  and  its  potential  far-reaching  effects  upon  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  experience  with  similar  legislation  in  the 
past  to  serve  as  a  guiding  precedent — ^this  Committee 
of  your  Association  is  confronted  with  a  most  intri¬ 
cate  problem  of  concern  to  every  member  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Reyburn  and  his  colleagues  on  this  Com¬ 
mittee  are  most  anxious  to  receive  the  views  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  members  and  of  local  groups  of  retailers, 
in  order  that  their  recommendations  may  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  requirements  of  Retailing  when  this 
legislation  is  being  considered  by  the  Congress. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  members  will  find 
a  digest  of  the  opinions  of  retailers,  manufacturers 
and  publishers  on  this  subject,  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  questions — both  prepared  by  Mr.  Reybum 
— ^which  are  intended  to  demonstrate  the  trend  of 
opinion  among  employers,  as  well  as  to  stimulate 
constractive  thinking  on  this  subject. 

We  urge  members  to  review  them  carefully;  to 
discuss  these  questions  with  their  fellow  merchants, 
and  to  let  Mr.  Reybum  know  at  their  earliest  con¬ 
venience  their  opinions  and  the  deliberations  of 
others  on  the  points  which  these  questions  raise. 

The  time  is  short.  The  convening  of  Congress 
is  less  than  a  month  away.  Retailing  must  have  a 
constmctive  program  to  advance  on  Unemployment 
Reserves  when  this  legislation  is  under  consideration. 

You  can  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  by  letting  it  have  promptly  the  benefit  of  your 
thinking  and  the  views  of  fellow  merchants  in  your 
community. 


A  Platform  For  Retailing  on  National 
Affairs  Is  in  the  Making 

Even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  are  emphasizing 
again  the  importance  of  national  problems  con¬ 
fronting  business  at  the  present  time.  There  can  be 
no  final  solution  to  these  problems  until  the  Congress 
convenes  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Retailers  and  business  generally,  however,  can 
do  much  during  this  interim  in  formulating  a  plat¬ 
form  which  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  national 
recovery,  and  at  the  same  time  sound  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  practical  business  operations. 

As  reported  in  previous  issues  of  The  Bulletin, 
our  National  Association  has  a  number  of  commit¬ 
tees  at  work  studying  those  national  problems  which 


are  of  direct  concern  to  retailers,  as  well  as  affecting 
the  public  interest. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  your  Board,  prelim¬ 
inary  reports  were  submitted  by  the  chairmen  of 
these  various  committees.  These  reports  are  now 
being  studied  by  board  members  who  will  meet 
again  in  mid-December  with  your  committee  chair¬ 
men  to  determine  the  position  of  your  Association  | 

on  these  important  national  problems.  j 

At  the  December  meeting.  President  Ovens  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Com¬ 
petition  With  Private  Business;  Carlos  B.  Clark, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Taxation; 

Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Reserves;  Herbert  J.  Tily,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Retail  Code; 

Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Manufacturers’  Codes  Affecting  Retailing;  Edgar 
J.  Kaufmann,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relief;  and  Saul  Cohn,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  National  Housing  Program,  will  represent 
their  respective  committees. 

The  position  of  the  Association — after  approval 
by  the  Board — will  be  submitted  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  members  at  the  forthcoming  Convention  in 
January. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  your  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  and  your  Committee  Chairmen  will  welcome 
your  views  and  suggestions  on  any  or  all  of  these 
problems.  They  are  not  the  problems  ot  these  com¬ 
mittees.  They  are  your  problems.  Because  of  their 
importance  they  are  worthy  of  your  immediate  con¬ 
sideration.  Your  Association  vdll  welcome  your  co¬ 
operation  in  preparing  a  Platform  representing  the 
views  of  retailers  to  be  used  for  the  guidance  of  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  their  solution  in 
the  not  distant  future. 


Changes  in  Employees*  Basic  Work  Hours 
Must  Be  Made  on  December  31st 

All  retailers  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Retail  Code,  who  desire  to  change  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  their  employees’  basic  working  hours  for 
the  year  1935,  are  required  to  do  so  on  December 
31st.  Oil  that  date  they  must  designate  whether  their 
employees’  basic  work  week  will  be  40,  44,  or  48 
hours.  Any  change  in  classification  of  employees 
basic  work  hours  must  be  accompanied  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  store  minimum  operating  hours  in  keeping 
with  the  new  work  schedule  as  set  forth  in  Section  1 
of  Article  V  of  the  Retail  Code. 

Whatever  classifications  of  employees’  basic 
working  hours  is  adopted  on  December  31st  must  be 
immediately  posted  for  the  information  of  employ¬ 
ees,  and  remain  in  effect  until  June  16th  next,  when 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  terminates  or 
is  extended  by  Act  of  Congress. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  while  retailers 
cannot  change  their  employees’  basic  work  week  ex¬ 
cept  on  that  date,  that  they  can  increase  their  operat¬ 
ing  hours  at  any  time,  provided  that  the  employee 
working  hours  are  not  increased  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  classification  which  they  have  adopted. 

Experience  during  the  past  year  has  shown  that 
the  National  Retail  Code  Authority  has  denied 
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almost  every  petition  to  change  employees’  working 
schedule  during  the  calendar  year.  Accordingly, 
members  are  urged  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  problem  while  there  is  yet  time  to  effectuate  a 
desired  change. 

While  there  is  no  Code  obligation  to  do  so,  it 
may  be  desirable  for  members  to  notify  their  local 
Retail  Code  Autaorities  of  any  change  in  employees’ 
basic  working  hours  for  the  coming  year.  Permission 
of  the  local  Retail  Code  Authority  is  not  necessary, 
but  such  notification  will  make  the  change  a  matter 
of  record  with  the  local  Administrative  body. 


Your  Association  plans  to  seek  for  retailers  the 
privilege  of  changing  their  employees’  basic  working 
hours  twice  during  the  calendar  year.  We  have  no 
assurance,  however,  that  our  request  will  be  granted. 
Therefore,  members  should  adopt  a  basic  working 
schedule  on  December  31st  which  they  feel  most 
nearly  conforms  to  their  needs. 


The  Use  of  Scrip  in  Company  Stores 

A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  recently 
issued  its  Report  on  the  use  of  scrip  when  paid  as 
wages  as  a.mediniiti  bf  exchange  in  company  stores. 

This  Repprt,  which  represents  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  probletu  by  the  Committee,  recommends 
the  limited  acceptance  of  scrip  at  not  less  than  par  or 
face  value  as  a  fair  trade  practice  for  all  types  o/ 
retail  outlets. 

The  Committee  makes  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations,  intended  to  eliminate  and  to  correct  evils 
and  abuses  of  the  past,  which  have  resulted  from 
the  payment  of  employees  in  scrip  and  its  subsequent 
obligatory  use  in  company  stores: — 

“No  company  store  or  retail  store  shall 
collect  by  offset  in  the  form  of  scrip  book 
credit  or  otherwise,  against  the  wages  of  any 
person  other  than  its  own  employees  en¬ 
gaged  exclusively  in  the  retail  trade,  an 
amount  for  merchandise  sold  by  such  store 
in  excess  of  25  per  cent  of  such  pay  earned 
in  any  pay  period. 

“No  store  shall  purchase  or  receive  or 
\  accept  for  cash  or  consideration  in  trade  or 
in  payment  of  indebtedness  any  scrip  at  less 
than  its  par  or  face  value. 

“Insure  that  the  worker  receive  a  reas¬ 
onable  portion  of  his  wages  in  cash  on  each 
pay  day; 

“Limit  the  pay  period  of  one  week,  end 
limited  pay  holdbacks  to  a  maximum  of  one 
week; 


“Prohibit  any  employer  of  labor  from 
requiring  an  employee  to  trade  at  the  com¬ 
pany  store;  and 

“Prohibit  the  payment  of  wages  due  in 
any  form  other  than  lawful  money  or  par 
checks.” 

In  our  opinion  the  adoption  and  carrying  out  of 
these  recommendations  will  do  much  to  correct 
many  flagrant  abuses  which  have  long  existed  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  where  employees  have  been  paid  in 
scrip  for  their  services,  and  have  been  compelled  to 
exchange  this  scrip  for  the  necessities  of  life  in  com¬ 
pany  stores  operated  by  their  employers. 

Fortunately,  not  all  so-called  company  or  indus¬ 
trial  stores  have  been  guilty  of  these  abuses.  Some 
have  been  operated  on  a  businesslike  basis,  and  the 
patronage  of  employees  has  been  entirely  voluntary. 
Such  company  stores  have  filled  an  economic  need 
in  their  communities,  and  will  be  little  affected  by 
the  findings  of  this  Committee. 

It  is  the  evils  and  abuses  of  company  stores — 
not  so  operated — that  these  recommendations  are  in¬ 
tended  to  correct. 


A  Memorandum  For  Your  Calendar 

The  Event — The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

The  Dates — January  14th  to  18th  inclusive. 

The  Place — Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 
The  Theme — The  Consumer,  the  Government 
and  the  Retailer. 

The  Purpose — To  discuss  and  act  upon  import¬ 
ant  governmental  and  other  problems  confronting 
Retailing  in  1935. 

For  Details — Read  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
and  watch  for  special  mailings. 

Reduced  Railroad  Fares — ^Yes!  Substantial  re¬ 
ductions  to  bona  fide  members  and  their  executives 
as  in  the  past. 


Holiday  Greetings 

WE  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  CHRISTMAS  GREET¬ 
INGS  on  behalf  of  your  officers.  Directors  and  the 
Members  of  your  Headquarters’  Staff,  and  to  wish 
to  one  and  all— HEALTH,  HAPPINESS  AND 
PROSPERITY  for  the  year  ahead. 
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The  24th  Annual  Convention: 
Why  You  Should  Attend  It 

BY  LEW  HAHN 

Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Presidents,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Perhaps  because  everybody 
else  in  the  retail  world  is  too 
busy  with  the  rush  of  pre- 
Christmas  shoppers,  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  editors  of  The 
Bulletin  to  prepare  a  short  article 
on  why  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  should 
attend  the  next  annual  convention  in 
January. 

The  first  good  reason  that  occurs 
to  me  is  that  it  is  the  great  annual 
turn-out  of  your  trade  and  every 
self-respecting  and  trade-respecting 
retail  merchant  should  make  it  a 
point  to  be  present  and  be  counted 
as  one  with  the  important  aims  and 
policies  of  the  Association. 

These  are  days  of  destiny.  A 
world  is  in  the  process  of  re-making. 
Even  though  we  as  individuals  may 
feel  that  our  world  has  not  particu¬ 
larly  needed  re-making  and  even 
though  we  may  lack  something  of 
complete  confidence  in  the  architects 
who  are  supervising  the  remodeling, 
we  should  not  blind  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  new  influences  suddenly 
have  been  let  loose  in  our  world  and 
it  will  never  again  be  quite  the  same 
as  it  used  to  be. 

In  these  occasional  periods  of 
swift  transition,  when  old  rights 
may  be  laughed  out  of  new  courts 
of  public  opinion  and  privileges  and 
opportunities  are  being  reapportion¬ 
ed,  the  fellow  who  sits  down  modest¬ 
ly  in  a  corner  and  waits  is  likely  to 
find  that  once  the  readjustments  have 
been  made  and  the  new  scheme  of 
things  set  out  to  jell,  the  place  he 
used  to  fill  so  comfortably  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  complete  change — it  may 
be  too  small  for  his  needs  and 
deserts. 

Beyond  question  there  now  are 
many  things  in  the  making  in  Wash¬ 


ington  which  are  bound  to  have  im¬ 
portant  effects  upon  this  business  of 
retail  distribution.  Unless  you  are 
ready  and  eager  to  take  your  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  your  trade 
and  zealous  to  lend  your  strength  to 
the  Association  which  represents 
you,  you  can  expect  nothing  better 
later  on  than  to  find  important  na¬ 
tional  questions  have  been  decided 
in  a  way  which  seriously  will  limit 
your  business  in  the  days  to  come. 

For  this  reason  you  will  do  well 
to  come  to  the  Convention  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  an  unparalleled  re¬ 
cord  of  great  conventions.  I  have 
attended  every  convention  of  this 
organization  during  the  last  twenty 
years  and  I  know  that  always  there 
have  been  new  ideas,  fresh  inspira¬ 
tion  and  sustained  wisdom  in  these 
annual  meetings  of  a  great  trade. 
This  is  another  good  reason  for  re¬ 
solving  that  you  will  be  present. 

The  program  this  year  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  important  problems 
which  the  Consumer,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Retailer  must  face 
together.  In  the  attempt  to  find  solu¬ 
tion  for  these  problems  the  retailer 
in  many  instances  will  have  to  take 
the  initiative.  It  is  proper  and  need¬ 
ful  then  that  a  definite  set  of  opin¬ 
ions  on  some  of  these  questions 
should  be  crystallized  by  the  men  of 
your  calling.  You  should  under¬ 
stand  these  problems ;  you  should 
have  a  voice  in  declaring  what  the 
policies  of  your  trade  shall  be. 

You  cannot  have  that  voice  in 
these  large  affairs  which  involve 
your  interests  unless  you  come  to 
the  convention  and  participate  in 
the  convention. 

When  men  sit  apart  unto  them¬ 
selves  there  is  missing  in  their 


thoughts  an  element  of  vision  which 
almost  inevitably  makes  its  presence 
known  when  they  come  together  de¬ 
dicated  to  a  common  purpose. 
Therefore,  far  and  beyond  the  par¬ 
ticular  numbers  in  the  program,  it 
IS  refreshing  ^^nd  uplifting  from 
time  to  time  to  gather  with  the  other 
men  of  your  trade. 

Throughout  the  year  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  trade  press,  in  the  pages 
of  this  excellent  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  names  of  your  fellows 
flash  momentarily  before  you  with 
the  stories  of  what  they  are  doing, 
what  things  they  are  thinking.  It 
is  good  to  know  these  things  even 
at  a  distance  but  it  is  better  once 
a  year  to  meet  your  fellows  in  per¬ 
son,  to  exchange  a  hand-shake  of 
cordial  greeting,  to  listen  to  them 
on  the  platform,  to  talk  with  them 
in  little  groups  where  perhaps  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  even  more  freely  ex¬ 
changed  than  in  open  session.  It  is 
good  to  know  they  are  troubled  by 
the  same  questions  which  trouble 
you.  It  is  helpful  to  learn  how  they 
are  proceeding  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  day.  It  is  good  to  recognize 
again  the  common  hallmarks  of  our 
own  humanity  and  of  our  common 
trade. 

Don’t  miss  the  convention.  You 
will  find  it  more  worth  while  than 
in  the  past,  especially  because  we 
are  living  in  a  time  which  demands 
more  of  wisdom  and  of  leadership 
of  every  organization  and  agency  to 
which  men  ever  have  turned  for  en¬ 
couragement  and  counsel. 

As  a  member  of  this  great  com¬ 
pany  of  forward-looking  merchants 
it  is  peculiarly  your  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  your  Nation¬ 
al  Association  measures  up  to  these 
needs. 
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Scene  before  the  banquet 
at  the  1934  Convention 


The  24th  Annual  Convention 
Preliminary  Programs 


General  Sessions 

The  opening  session  on  Monday  evening,  January 
14th,  will  sound  the  keynote  of  the  Convention — 
“The  Consumer,  the  Government,  the  Retailer.” 
David  Ovens,  president  of  the  Association,  will  speak 
for  the  retailer  and  there  will  be  distinguished  speakers 
to  represent  the  government  and  the  consumer.  The 
session  will  then  be  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  federal 
taxation.  On  Tuesday  morning  there  will  be  a  general 
session  on  the  problems  of  smaller  volume  stores.  In 
the  evening  another  general  session  will  take  up  the 
N.R.A.,  manufacturers’  codes  and  the  Retail  Code. 
Wednesday  luncheon  will  be  a  discussion  on  the  general 
subjects  of  relief  and  the  national  housing  program. 
The  Thursday  evening  general  session  will  be  the  ban¬ 
quet,  plans  for  which  are  being  formulated.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  major  figure  in  the  Administration  will  be  the 
principal  speaker. 

Joint  sessions  are  planned  as  follows :  At  a  luncheon 
session  on  Tuesday  the  Store  Management  Group,  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  Personnel  Group  will  come  to¬ 
gether  for  a  discussion  of  unemplo5rment  insurance,  old 
age  pensions  and  disability  reserves.  At  an  evening 
session  on  Wednesday  the  Merchandising  Division, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
will  take  up  the  question  of  “Making  a  Profit”, 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES  I 

Substantially  reduced  round-trip  fares, 
equal  to  one  and  one-third  the  regular 
one-way  charge,  will  be  granted  to  mem¬ 
bers  attending  the  Convention.  For  de¬ 
tails  see  page  58. 


On  Thursday  morning  the  Controllers’  Congress  and 
the  Credit  Management  Division  will  meet  jointly.  At 
luncheon  on  Thursday  the  Store  Management  Group, 
Personnel  Group,  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  will  come  together  for  a  discussion 
of  “Better  Selling”.  Programs  of  individual  sessions 
follow. 

Controllers’  Congress 

The  Controllers’  Congress  will  participate  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  with  one  individual  tech¬ 
nical  session  on  control  problems  and  one  session  to 
be  held  jointly  with  the  Credit  Management  Division. 

The  individual  session  will  take  the  form  of  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  which  several  important  topics  will  be  discussed. 
Included  will  be  the  subject  of  Gross  Margin,  as  affect¬ 
ed  by  several  factors  and  the  Problems  of  the  Payroll 
Office  growing  out  of  the  limitation  of  employee  hours 
and  the  consequent  lack  of  conformity  between  employ¬ 
ee  and  store  hours. 

Payroll  budgeting  will  be  discussed  with  the  aim  of 
bringing  to  light  the  most  successful  budgeting  opera¬ 
tions.  Since  the  N.R.A.  payroll  has  become  a  still  more 
important  factor  in  the  expense  operation,  the  need  for 
payroll  budgeting  and  control,  while  always  admitted, 
is  now  far  greater  in  stores  both  large  and  small. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  Home 
Furnishings  Department  is  also  scheduled.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Home  Furnishings  Departments 
were  generally  unprofitable  even  before  the  depression, 
and  due  to  the  Federal  Housing  program  offering  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  sales  volume  improvement  in  this  merchan¬ 
dise  division,  the  subject  is  timely  and  will  interest  con¬ 
trollers  and  merchandise  men  alike. 
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At  the  session  with  the  Credit  Management  Division 
the  subjects  discussed  will  include  a  survey  of  install¬ 
ment  sales  policies,  the  financing  of  installment  ac¬ 
counts,  and  the  plans  proposed  to  ease  the  burden  of 
consumer  debt. 

This  session  will  be  developed  to  hold  the  interest 
of  and  to  provide  helpful  information  to  the  credit 
manager,  store  owner  and  controller. 

Merchandising  Division 

Merchandising  plays  such  a  tremendously  important 
part  in  the  profitable  operation  of  a  store  that  its  im¬ 
portance  in  the  scheme  of  things  cannot  very  easily  be 
exaggerated.  The  part  that  merchandising  executives 
will  play  in  this  Convention  will  be  equally  outstanding 
and  imf)ortant.  If  you  are  interested  in  merchandising, 
you  will  not  want  to  miss  a  single  moment  of  our  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  big  feature  of  the  Merchandising  Division’s 
part  in  the  Convention  this  year  is  the  all-day  session 
scheduled  for  Wednesday,  January  16.  It  will  include 
a  morning  session,  an  afternoon  meeting,  and  an  even¬ 
ing  session. 

The  morning  conference  will  be  devoted  to  ready-to- 
wear  and  accessories.  An  outstanding  speaker  will  be 
assigned  to  each  of  these  branches  of  merchandising, 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  informal  discus¬ 
sion  after  each  talk.  The  afternoon  session,  modelled 
along  the  same  lines,  will  be  devoted  to  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  piece  goods,  and  men’s  and  boys’  wear.  The 
speakers  will  be  carefully  selected,  and  will  be  chosen 
primarily  for  the  practical  results  they  are  achieving 
in  their  own  stores. 

The  evening  session  Wednesday  will  be  devoted  to 
the  subject,  “Making  a  Profit’’.  The  Sales  Promotion 
Division  will  cooperate  with  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  on  this  session.  There  will  be  four  fifteen-minute 
speakers,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  repeat  the 
success  of  the  session  last  summer  when  Mr.  Fred 
Lazarus,  Jr.,  was  the  principal  speaker. 

Plans  are  also  made  to  have  at  least  two  half-day 
sessions  on  the  merchandising  of  electrical  appliances. 
This  is  a  comparatively  new  field  for  the  department 
store,  yet  this  Convention  promises  to  become  “electri¬ 
cally  minded’’.  It  has  been  said  that  the  future  of  the 
department  store  lies  largely  in  its  understanding  of 
the  special  problems  presented  by  the  merchandising 
of  electrical  appliances.  The  electrical  sessions  are  in¬ 
tended  to  tell  you  about  the  new  developments  in  the 
field,  and  how  you  can  increase  your  profitable  sales 
volume  with  this  type  of  merchandise. 

The  merchandise  managers  of  the  Volume  and  Low 
Pr'ce  Group,  as  usual,  will  have  a  half-day  session  of 
their  own  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  getting  more 
of  the  popular  priced  business  at  a  profit.  This  is  a 
question  every  store  owner  and  merchandiser  is  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  men  who  are  doing  it  successfully  will 
take  part  in  the  program. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

In  developing  the  Sales  Promotion  program  of  the 
Annual  Convention,  the  Program  Committee  has  been 
guided  by  these  principles:  (1)  eliminate  generalities, 
(2)  do  away  with  trite  subjects,  (3)  get  down  to  the 
specific  nature  of  our  problems,  and  (4)  provide  for 
and  encourage  comprehensive  discussion. 

Although  the  program  at  this  writing  is  but  tenta¬ 
tively  developed  and  subject  to  final  revision,  an  outline 


of  one  session  will  confirm  the  procedure  undertaken 
by  the  committee.  The  general  theme  of  this  session 
will  be  '"New  Methods  for  Increasing  Promotional 
Effectiveness’’,  and  will  comprise  six  sub-topics,  each 
to  be  presented  concretely,  representing  actual  store 
experience,  as  follows:  (1)  buying  to  a  promotion  plan, 
(2)  dominating  the  market  through  the  use  of  one 
medium,  (3)  making  more  sales  through  laboratory 
tested  items,  (4)  developing  new  items  to  fit  new  needs, 
(5)  basing  promotions  on  results  of  consumer  surveys, 
and  (6)  eliminating  the  non-productive  elements  in  the 
publicity  plan. 

As  indicated,  the  committee  above  all  felt  that  each 
subject  should  reflect  the  new  methods  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  additional  sales,  rather  than  reflect  a  rehash  of 
old  policies  and  procedures  as  discussed  in  the  usual 
convention  session. 

It  is  planned  to  devote  a  session  to  “The  Trend 
Toward  Increased  Responsibility  in  Sales  Promotion” 
— an  appraisal  of  present  promotional  capabilities  and 
the  cooperation  needed  to  assure  an  adequate  promo¬ 
tional  viewpoint  reflected  in  all  store  problems  having  to 
do  with  the  buying  public.  The  views  of  store  presi¬ 
dents  as  well  as  publicity  men  are  essential  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  will  participate  with 
other  Divisions  in  three  general  sessions.  One  of  these 
in  part  will  be  a  discussion  on  revisions  or  additions 
to  be  recommended  to  the  labor  and  trade  practice  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Retail  Code.  Discussion  particularly  on  the 
latter  section  will  attract  wide  interest  on  the  part  of 
progressive  sales  promotion  executives. 

Another  general  session  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Merchandising  Division  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division.  Tentatively  the  theme  select¬ 
ed  is  “Making  a  Profit” — on  which  four  leading  store 
principals  will  give  their  views. 

The  third  general  session  deals  with  cooperation 
among  functional  groups  to  increase  sales  volume 
through  (1)  Better  Buying,  (2)  Better  Promoting,  and 
(3)  Better  Selling. 

Throughout  the  meetings  it  is  planned  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  as  much  helpful  discussion  on  these  major 
problems  as  possible.  Through  careful  selection  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  speakers,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  practical  and  informative  sessions  on  every  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  sales  promotion. 


An  exhibit  at  the  1934  Convention-  Other  ex¬ 
hibit  photographs  appear  on  the  pages  following. 


At  a  luncheon  session  Thursday  noon,  store  mana¬ 
gers  will  participate  in  a  discussion  of  ways  and  means 
of  building  increased  sales  volume  through  better  buy¬ 
ing,  better  promotion  and  better  selling.  This  session 
is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Store  Management  Group, 
Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Merchandising  Division 
of  the  Association  and  the  necessity  for  more  effective 
coordination  between  these  three  groups  in  selling  more 
merchandise  will  be  developed. 

Supplementing  these  general  sessions,  the  affiliated 
divisions  of  the  Store  Management  Group  namely, 
Personnel,  Traffic  and  Delivery  Groups,  will  hold  tech¬ 
nical  sessions  throughout  the  convention  period  which 
will  be  of  direct  interest  to  store  managers  generally. 
These  technical  sessions  have  been  so  arranged  as  not 
to  conflict  with  the  other  meetings  of  a  more  general 
character  in  which  store  managers  are  interested. 

Unquestionably  no  store  manager  who  is  confronted 
with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  meeting  these 
general  problems  of  employment  insurance,  code  regu¬ 
lation,  and  more  efficient  selling  activities  can  afford 
to  miss  these  meetings.  In  addition,  the  technical  ses¬ 
sions  present  the  opportunity  of  discussing  specific 
operating  problems  and  learning  how  other  stores  are 
successfully  meeting  these  problems  in  day  to  day 
operation. 


Traffic  Group 


In  planning  its  share  of  the  program  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention,  the  Traffic 
Group’s  Program  Committee  made  an  earnest  effort  to 


Store  Management  Group 


The  interest  and  participation  of  store  managers  in 
the  annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  will  l)e  concentrated  in  three  general 
sessions  devoted  to  major  problems  confronting  present 
retail  store  operation. 

One  of  the  major  problems  is  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  which  will  be  covered  at  a  luncheon  session  Tues¬ 
day  noon  and  at  which  the  Association’s  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Insurance  will  make  its  report  to  the 
membership.  The  experience  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  as 
well  as  recent  activities  of  stores  in  providing  group  in¬ 
surance  and  old  age  pension  plans  for  their  employees. 

Tuesday  evening  the  Store  Management  Group 
is  participating  in  a  general  session  on  the  N.R.A.  and 
the  Retail  Code.  At  this  session  members  will  be  af¬ 
forded  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  report  of  the 
Association’s  Special  Retail  Code  Committee  and  of  dis¬ 
cussing,  in  detail,  major  changes  in  present  code  regu¬ 
lations  which  store  experience  indicates  should  be  modi¬ 
fied  or  revised.  This  meeting  will  afford  a  direct  op¬ 
portunity  for  members  from  various  cities  all  over  the 
country  of  proposing  and  discussing  code  changes  which 
they  believe  are  necessary  in  the  interest  of  economical 
operation. 


Personnel  Group 


At  three  separate  sessions  the  Personnel  Group  will 
take  up  questions  that  are  of  importance  to  all  stores 
and  of  special  interest  at  this  particular  period.  Em¬ 
ployment  managers  will  discuss  fair  and  constructive 
methods  of  dealing  with  dismissals;  the  use,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  schedules  of  contingents,  and  the  building  of 
employee  good-will  through  wise  and  efficient  handling 
of  emjdoyee  services  and  regulations. 

A  well-known  leader  will  tell  how  one  store  is  train¬ 
ing  its  buyers  to  teach  and  train  their  own  salespeople. 
N'oluntary  training  classes,  the  need  for  them  and  the 
resj)onse  will  be  discussed  by  a  training  director.  A 
talk  built  around  a  demonstration  of  a  film  used  to 
supplement  system  training  will  be  a  third  subject  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  training  session. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  group  will  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  Part  one  will  consider  the  problems  of  the 
consumer  and  the  consumer’s  idea  of  good  selling  and 
service.  Another  phase  of  the  consumer  situation  will 
l)e  brought  forward  in  relation  to  adjustments.  It  will 
be  shown  how  the  significant  findings  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  utilized  to  the  undoubted  advantage  of 
both  the  store  and  its  patrons. 

Part  two  of  this  session  will  be  given  up  to  round 
table  discussions,  one  on  Employment  and  one  on 
Training.  Each  group  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
prominent  leader. 

This  year  the  Personnel  Group  will  feature  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  personnel  material  representative  of  the  work 
being  done  in  leading  stores  of  the  country.  The  gen¬ 
erous  cooperation  of  personnel  directors  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  gathering  of  an  excellent  and  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  which  delegates  will  find  it  most  interesting  and 
profitable  to  study. 


select  subjects  for  discussion  that  will  bring  out  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas  on  how  to  reduce  inward  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  and  receiving  and  marking  expense,  and  also 
to  improve  the  service  rendered  by  the  Traffic  and  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  to  the  rest  of  the  store. 

The  handling  of  customer  returns,  exchanges  and 
refunds  as  to  checking  and  remarking — salvaging  waste 
material  for  re-use  by  other  departments — the  most 
practical  and  efficient  equipment  for  delivering  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  selling  floors — practical  training  of  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  employees  by  the  Receiving  Mana¬ 
ger — national  transportation  affairs  and  collection  and 
delivery  service  by  railroads — are  some  of  the  subjects 
decided  upon. 

Credit  Management  Division 

In  line  with  an  established  policy  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
to  have  its  service  divisions  represented  at  its  big 
Annual  Convention,  the  Credit  Management  Division 
will  participate  for  the  first  time  next  January.  Two 
meetings  are  scheduled  for  members  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  one  of  which  is  to  be  a  joint  session 
with  the  Controllers’  Congress.  Present  indications 
point  to  a  good  attendance  in  view  of  the  extremely  low 
transportation  rates  available  to  delegates.  Further¬ 
more,  credit  managers  are  afforded  the  opixjrtunity  to 
familiarize  themselves  more  thoroughly  with  other 
problems  of  retail  operation. 

Because  of  the  possibility  that  some  members  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division,  organized  only  a  few 
months  ago,  are  not  yet  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
various  N.R.D.G.A.  activities,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  their  sessions  in  January  are  simply  intended  as 
technical  credit  meetings  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Convention.  The  regular  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  Convention  is  scheduled  for  some  time  in 
the  late  Spring  or  early  next  Summer,  the  date  to  be 
determined  in  the  very  near  future 

A  constructive  program  is  now  being  arranged,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  for  those  credit  managers  planning  to 
attend  the  January  conclave  in  New  York.  In  view  of 
the  outstanding  problems  confronting  retailing  today, 
this  program  will  he  as  much  as  possible  in  line  with 
the  general  theme  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention,  which 
is  “The  Consumer,  the  Government,  the  Retailer”. 

While  plans  for  this  program  have  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted.  it  will  deal  with  such  timely  topics  as  the  De¬ 
linquent  Consumer  Debt,  the  Housing  Act  and  its 
Effect  on  Retail  Credit,  the  Returned  Goods  Problem. 
Impersonal  Credit  Control.  Problems  of  the  Cost  of 
Installment  Selling  as  well  as  the  timely  question  of 
Credit  Department  Expense  will  also  be  on  the  agenda. 

Retail  Delivery 

The  Retail  Delivery  Association  will  have  two  tech¬ 
nical  sessions  at  the  coming  convention.  Scheduled  for 
these  sessions  are  ^lertinent  and  timely  subjects  whose 
presentation,  together  with  the  deliberations  and  discus¬ 
sions,  will  open  up  many  possibilities  through  which 
the  operation  of  delivery  activities  can  be  accomplished 
with  increasing  efficiencv  and  with  minimum  expense. 

At  the  Tuesday  morning  session  there  will  be  a  pres¬ 
entation  and  discussion  of  expense  reduction  in  deliv¬ 
ery  operations.  This -presentation  is  the  result  of  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  describing  tried  and  proven  ways  and  means 
and  was  contributed  by  our  membership.  For  this  ses¬ 
sion  also  is  scheduled  a  symposium  of  a  number  of 


representative  store  delivery  executives  who  will  pre¬ 
sent  their  views,  requirements,  and  factors  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  purchase  of  new  and  replacement  equipment. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  large  metropolitan 
stores  will  tell  in  detail  how  his  store  has  analyzed  de¬ 
livery  complaints  and  traced  their  source,  and  the  cor¬ 
rective  measures  taken  to  minimize  them.  Sufficient 
time  will  l)e  allotted  for  an  open  forum  devoted  to  a 
general  discussion  of  the  transition  and  present  pro¬ 
cedures  in  delivery  activities  with  particular  emphasis 
on  training,  accident  prevention,  supervision,  welfare, 
etc. 

The  second  session  on  Wednesday  morning  calls  for 
the  ]:)resentation  and  discussion  of  recent  developments 
and  the  future  of  prepacking.  Information  on  this  most 
important  subject  will  be  presented  by  an  executive  who 
has  devoted  much  time  to  its  study.  Such  questions  as 
the  receptiveness  of  manufacturers  and  the  extent  to 
which  stores  are  promoting  this  type  of  packing,  and 
the  proper  allocation  of  the  charges  will  be  taken  up 

Of  interest  is  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
Packing  Methods  V'ersus  Delivery  Production.  The 
recent  trend  in  reducing  packing  expense  and  simplify¬ 
ing  packing  methods  is  having  its  effect  on  delivery 
operation.  To  what  extent  the  cost  of  operation,  effici¬ 
ency,  and  produciveness  can  be  effected  will  be  fully 
discussed.  The  problem  of  accurately  charging  the 
wrapping  and  packing  material  expense  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  department  is  another  subject  which  will  lie  pre¬ 
sented  and  discussed.  At  this  session  it  is  planned  to 
(Continued  on  page  64') 
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Today’s  Installment  Selling  Problems; 
A  Critical  Analysis 

BY  D.  F.  McCORMACK 

Treasurer,  Sherman,  Clay  &  Company 
San  Francisco,  California 


Any  discussion  of  installment 
selling  should  consider  ade¬ 
quately  not  only  selling  but  the 
completion  of  the  entire  transaction, 
so  that  the  collection  of  the  account 
will  be  achieved — 

(a)  Without  unreasonable  cred¬ 
it  loss; 

(b)  With  a  minimum  of  col¬ 
lection  expense ; 

(c)  By  preserving  and  develop¬ 
ing  customers’  accounts ; 

(d)  And  the  yielding  of  fair 
return  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested. 

I  will  try  therefore,  to  review  the 
chain  of  events  in  an  installment 
sale,  mention  some  of  the  major 
problems  that  the  installment  seller 
must  meet  and  the  precautions  which 
must  be  observed,  and  to  indicate 
some  of  the  trends  which  may  be 
developing  in  the  installment  selling 
business. 

Credits  and  CoUections 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a  poor 
charge  account  will  never  become  a 
good  installment  account  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  purchaser  signs  a  title  re¬ 
taining  document.  This  pitfall,  how¬ 


ever,  has  been  disclosed  by  sad  ex¬ 
periences  to  many  who  have  believed 
collection  follow-up  and  security  of 
title  to  be  adequate  protection.  An 
unsatisfactory  credit  risk  quickly 
asserts  itself  in  higher  collection  ex- 
jiense  as  well  as  larger  loss  ratios. 
Accordingly  new  contracts  should  be 
checked  carefully  for  habits  of  pay 
and  general  responsibility,  and  any 
deficiencies  should  be  well  offset  by 
much  higher  down-payments  and 
stricter  terms,  or  declining  the  ac¬ 
count  altogether. 

But  a  good  credit  approval  policy 
which  must  also  take  certain  reason¬ 
able  risks,  will  not  do  the  job  by 
itself.  Successful  installment  selling 
must  be  supported  by  prompt  and 
consistent  collection  follow-up,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  early  life  of  the 
contract.  Customers  held  to  regular 
payments  can  become  good  accounts 
when  negligence  would  permit  them 
to  go  bad. 

Various  systems  of  accounting 
set-up  and  follow-up  procedure  are 
in  use.  Principally  two  general 
methods  of  setting  up  contract  ledg¬ 
ers  are  employed : 

(a)  One  is  to  arrange  the 
ledgers  by  the  due  date  of 


the  contract  and  to  depend 
on  codes  or  cross  index  to 
locate  the  customer’s  ac¬ 
count  quickly.  By  this 
method  the  credit  office 
can  follow  accounts  readi¬ 
ly  by  due  date. 

(b)  The  other  method  is  to  set 
up  the  ledgers  in  a  single 
A  to  Z  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement  with  an  auxili¬ 
ary  tickler  follow-up  to  in¬ 
sure  prompt  due  date  atten¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  follow¬ 
up.  The  applications  of 
the  tickler  follow-up  sys¬ 
tem  are  many  and  varied, 
but  the  essential  point  in 
any  system  is  promptness 
and  regularity  of  follow¬ 
up. 

The  practice  which  has  gained 
wide  favor  in  installment  selling  is 
that  of  issuing  a  coupon  book  to  the 
purchaser  instead  of  sending  out 
monthly  statements  of  his  account. 
The  advantages  which  this  coupon 
book  system  has  are: 

1.  Statements  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  contract  are  made  up  at 
one  operation,  which  effects 
a  convenience  and  an  ex¬ 
pense  saving,  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  item  of  postage  sav¬ 
ing  is  important.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  24  month  contract 
would  cost  72c  for  month¬ 
ly  statement  postage,  while 
the  coupon  book  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  thing  for  3c 
per  account. 

2.  About  75  per  cent  of  pay¬ 
ments  being  accompanied  by 
the  coupon,  it  serves  as  a 
cash  posting  medium. 

3.  The  coupon  having  an  ad¬ 
dress  space  on  it  provides 
an  automatic  change  of  ad¬ 
dress  notice. 

By  the  use  of  this  coupon  book, 
we  made  a  monthly  saving  of  3c  per 
account  per  month  in  postage  alone. 


This  retailer 
“went”  to  the 
Convention 
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S  1  !•  •  •  1  1  1  these  are  usually  limited  to  but 

HOULD  sound  credit  principles  be  sacrificed  in  a  feiv  events  or  to  special  “lead" 

an  effort  to  get  bigger  volume?  Should  manufac-  rarely  represent  a  zvhole 

turers  be  allowed  to  dictate  terms  and  have  the 


retailer  carry  the  entire  burden  of  financing  and 
collections?  Why  not  advertise  the  truth  about  the 
carrying  charge  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  about 
merchandise — on  its  quality  and  merits?  Under  what 
conditions  may  a  higher  mark-up  be  justified?  When 
does  a  conditional  sales  contract  fail  to  give  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  seller?  These  and  other  questions  are 
discussed  here  in  the  light  of  recent  developments. 


Depending  upon  the  merchant’s 
policy  and  the  extent  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  on  the  installment  basis, 
his  follow-up  may  be  vigorous  or 
lenient,  but  I  believe  for  those  stores 
selling  on  fairly  long  time  basis  and 
the  bulk  of  whose  business  is  on  an 
installment  plan,  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  close  follow-up  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  customer  on  a  regular  pay¬ 
ing  basis. 

Collection  departments  must  be  as 
considerate  and  as  tolerant  of  the 
customer’s  problem  as  possible,  but 
they  must  be  firm  and  every  con¬ 
tract  with  the  customer  should  be 
toward  a  definite  liquidation  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  account.  If  it  becomes 
apparent  that  an  account  will  not  pay 
out,  delay  will  rarely  help  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Repossession  or  forcing  col¬ 
lection  should  be  effected  promptly. 

Advertising  Sales  Terms 

Assuming  proper  selection  of 
merchandise,  the  merchant’s  first 
move  in  his  selling  program  is  his 
advertising.  In  addition  to  the  mes¬ 
sage  about  the  merchandise,  when 


some  installment  selling  fields,  sales 
have  been  made  on  such  low  dozvn- 
payments  and  extended  terms  that 
they  have  resulted  in  heavy  credit 
losses.  Particularly  has  this  been  ezn- 
denced  with  the  declining  merchan¬ 
dise  values  in  recent  years. 

In  this  regard  the  Retailer’s  Credit 
Association  of  San  Francisco,  for 
instance,  has  launched  an  excellent 
program  in  getting  practically  all  of 
the  leading  stores  to  agree  not  to 
advertise  terms.  The  adoption  of  a 
similar  program  in  other  communi¬ 
ties  where  competition  of  terms  now 
prevails  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  a 
great  deal  tcnvard  eliminating  this 
type  of  destructive  and  economically 
unsound  competition.  Although 
some  merchants  have  not  signed  the 
agreement,  preferring  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  free  to  meet  competitive  ad¬ 
vertising  of  terms  if  it  should  ap¬ 
pear,  I  think  we  all  recognise  the 
zAsdom  of  staymg  as  far  aztoy  from 
the  advertising  of  specific  credit 
terms  as  possible.  Some  stores  have 
periodic  sales  or  may  advertise  speci¬ 
al  items  at  unusually  liberal  terms. 


he  must  pay  and  how.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  problem  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  payment  terms,  or  the  re¬ 
fraining  from  so  doing. 

While  selling  merchandise  on  the 
basis  of  its  qualities  is  generally  rec¬ 
ognised  as  the  proper  basis  for  sales 
competition,  the  seller’s  seal  to  put 
over  his  sale  and  to  make  it  as  easy 
as  possible  for  the  purchaser  to  buy, 
tends  to  stating  in  advertisements 
terms  of  purchase  and  payment  that 
zinll  make  the  traihzaction  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  possible  to  the  customer. 

Right  here  competition  has  develop¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  credit  terms.  Mer¬ 
chants  haz’c  outdone  one  another  in 
attempting  to  offer  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  credit  arrangements.  Residts  of  This  retailer 
this  credit  terms  competition  are  stayed  home 
knozvn  to  all  of  us:  namely,  that  in 


Prevailing  Sales  Terms 

There  is  some  variation  in  the  in¬ 
stallment  terms  of  sale  in  use  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
this  district  the  prevailing  depart¬ 
ment  store  budget  terms  are  a 
minimum  down-payment  of  10% 
and  not  less  than  $5.00  with  a 
monthly  installment  payment  mini¬ 
mum  of  $5.00.  Time  is  usually  10 
to  12  months  with  an  installment 
carrying  charge  of  per  cent  per 
month  of  the  original  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance.  Sales  of  less  than  $20.00  are 
not  usually  taken  on  a  budget  basis. 
Exceptions  are  made  in  some  cases 
of  large  purchases  by  good  risks  by 
extending  the  time  to  20  to  24 
months,  Imt  usually  the  down-pay¬ 
ment  is  raised  if  possible  to  20  per 
cent  or  even  a  greater  down-pay¬ 
ment.  Methods  of  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  vary  with  different  stores.  Some 
particular  lines  have  terms  varying 
from  this  standard  practice,  for  ex¬ 
ample  : 

(a)  Automobile  d  o  w  n  -  p  a  y - 
ments  range  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  down; 

(b)  Pianos  are  sold  up  to  36 
months  time ; 

(c)  There  is  a  steady  trend  to 
longer  time  on  refrigerator 
paper,  particularly  on 
higher  priced  units.  Form¬ 
erly  sales  were  on  10  to  12 
months  basis  but  they  now 
approach  18  and  even  24 
months. 

(d)  Jewelry  is  freely  sold  on 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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The  Non-Selling  Payroll: 

Its  Bndgeting  and  Control 

A  System  in  Operation  at  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 


Editor’s  Note:  This  paper,  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  on  budgeting  delivered  by  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  Controllers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  their  October  meeting,  is  the  first 
to  appear.  Others  will  follow  in  later 
issues  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  questions  that  naturally 
arise  when  discussing  this  topic 
are:  “What  is  the  value  of  a 
Budget  for  the  Non-Selling  Pay¬ 
roll?  Is  the  expense  incurred  in  its 
operation  warranted?”  The  reason 
for  this  attitude  is  easily  under¬ 
stood,  because  included  in  this  group 
are  Executive,  Buying  and  Super¬ 
visory  salaries  that  are  on  a  yearly 
basis.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
Budget  Operation  is  expensive, 
whereas  the  work  can  be  done  by 
one  clerk.  Most  of  the  figures  can 
be  obtained  by  making  the  budget 
a  part  of  the  work  of  compiling 
Operating  Expenses  Statistics. 
Many  of  the  figures  are  shown  now 
on  weekly  and  monthly  reports. 

Control  by  Means  of  the  Budget 

The  non-selling  payroll  embraces 
widely  differing  functions  of  store 
operation  and  because  of  this,  the 
budget  should  be  set  up  by  Operat¬ 
ing  Supervision. 

The  Operating  Budgets  are  made 
up  from  separate  departmental  bud¬ 
gets  planned  by  the  supervisors  on 
the  basis  of  planned  production  or 
sales  volume.  A  budget — to  be  of 
value — must  be  planned  department- 
ally  on  the  basis  of  production  and 
unit  costs.  The  supervisor,  for  the 
purpose  of  planning,  must  have 
payroll  statistics,  which  are  avail¬ 
able  from  weekly  and  monthly  pay¬ 
roll  reports,  and  production  records 
and  unit  costs  which  he  himself 
should  compile.  The  departmental 
budgets  should  be  set  up  by  weeks, 
enabling  the  supervisor  to  budget 
his  personnel  for  busy  and  dull 
weeks,  or  daily  by  fluctuating  vol¬ 
ume.  Due  to  the  variety  of  tvpes 
of  departments  a  budget  will  have  to 
be  set  up  for  each. 


BY  E.  E.  BEACHAM 

Statistician,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bases  for  Budgeting 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
various  bases  for  payroll  budeet- 
ing: 

Auditing  Department:  Planned 
sales  converted  into  number  of  sales 
transactions  serve  as  a  basis  for  cal¬ 
culating  unit  cost.  The  supervisor 
must  keep  in  mind  his  unit  cost, 
planning  so  that  with  an  increase  in 
volume  he  still  maintains  his  normal 
cost  per  unit  and  with  a  decrease, 
he  can  either  reduce  his  personnel 
or  shorten  the  work  week. 

Accounts  Payable  Department :  The 
basis  is  volume  of  purchase  orders 
and  invoices  handled.  Payroll  ratio 
should  show  a  decrease  in  weeks 
or  months  having  large  volumes, 
since  purchases  are  made  in  the 
month  preceding. 

Bookkeeping  Department:  Produc¬ 
tion  records  of  the  number  of  post¬ 
ings  serve  as  the  base,  from  which 
the  supervisor  can  establish  produc¬ 
tion  quotas  and  operate  on  a  bonus 
system. 

In  Strawbridge  &  Clothier’s  the 
budget  is  set  up  according  to  func¬ 
tions  and  supervision  as  follows; 

1.  Controller — Accounting  and 

Credit  Division 

2.  Store  Superintendent — Store 
Operating,  Service  and  Main¬ 
tenance 

3.  Merchandise  Manager — Buy¬ 
ing  and  Receiving  and  Mark¬ 
ing 

4.  Publicity  Manager — Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Display 

They  operate  a  monthly  Expense 
Budget  made  up  one  month  in  ad¬ 
vance.  This  is  set  up  on  our  Form 
#1409 — “Expense  Budget  Re¬ 
quirements”,  which  provides  for 
three  monthly  groups.  Columns  are 
provided  under  each  month  for 


“Actual  Last  Year”,  “Budget  This 
Year”  and  “Actual  This  Year". 
The  figures  for  last  year  are  enter¬ 
ed  on  the  sheets  by  the  control  clerk 
and  the  sheets  are  then  forwarded 
to  the  individual  operating  execu¬ 
tives  for  their  current  planned  bud¬ 
get.  Each  executive  is  responsible 
for  the  planning  and  control  of  his 
payroll  budget.  After  the  planned 
figures  have  been  entered  on  the 
sheets,  they  are  returned  to  the  Con¬ 
troller  to  be  submitted  to  the  Oper¬ 
ating  Board. 

The  Statistical  Department  issues 
weekly  and  monthly  payroll  reports 
which  show  the  number  of  people 
and  dollars  of  payroll  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  the  budget  and  the  actu¬ 
al  for  the  same  period  last  vear. 
Operating  executives  receive  the 
total  store  report  and  each  supervis¬ 
or  receives  that  portion  covering  his 
department.  Production  and  unit 
cost  figures  are  made  up  by  the  sup¬ 
ervisors  from  these  payroll  reports. 

Division  Methods 

Descriptions  of  the  methods  used 
by  each  division  for  the  budgeting 
and  control  of  non-selling  pavroll 
follow. 

Controllers’  Division — In  the  Ac¬ 
counting  and  Credit  Division  a 
weekly  budget  form  is  used  which 
is  known  as  “Payroll  Budget  Re¬ 
quirements”  (Form  #647).  This 
form  provides  for  five  weekly  per¬ 
iods  and  a  monthly  total.  There  are 
columns  under  each  weekly  period 
showing  the  actual  last  year,  budget 
this  year,  the  revised  budget  and 
the  actual  this  year.  The  marginal 
space  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
form  is  used  to  list  the  detailed  op¬ 
erations  performed  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  department. 

The  budget  clerk  fills  in  the  actu¬ 
al  weekly  payroll  of  last  year  to 
correspond  with  the  weeks  of  the 
current  year,  showing  the  number 
of  people  and  dollars  for  everv  op- 
(Contiiiued  on  page  46) 
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We  Must  Increase  the  Value  of  the 
Mass  Consumer’s  Dollar 

BY  EDWARD  A.  FILENE 

President,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  Filene  sees  it,  low  prices,  if  we  learn  how 
to  make  them  loWy  are  more  profitable  than  high 
prices;  and  the  only  legitimate  way  to  make  prices 
low  is  to  eliminate  waste.  He  tells  here  exactly  what 
he  means  by  waste  in  our  present  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  K  we  can  cut  that  waste  in  two,  he  says,  we  will 
not  only  double  the  volume  of  our  business  but 
double  the  buying  power  and,  in  the  end,  the  earn¬ 
ing  power,  of  the  masses. 


%  Excerpts  from  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Pittsburgh,  November  20th, 
before  a  group  of  retailers  and 
students  of  retailing  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Retailing,  we  aii  know,  is 

only  the  final  step  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  outlet.  Each  retail 
store  is  a  faucet  at  the  end  of  a  sort 
of  pipeline  through  which  goods  are 
flowing  from  the  original  source  to 
the  consumer.  If  there  is  any  leak, 
anywhere  along  the  line,  the  faucet 
won’t  work ;  and  it  won’t  make 
much  difference,  until  that  leak  is 
repaired,  whether  the  faucet  is  any 
good  or  not.  Getting  a  bigger  faucet 
won’t  help  in  such  ah  emergency. 
Even  merging  with  other  faucets 
which  are  suffering  from  the  same 
leak  will  hardly  serve  our  purposes. 

A  lot  of  such  merging  has  been 
going  on  of  late  among  our  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  They  have  found 
themselves  outsold  by  the  chains ; 
and  they  have  joined  together,  in 
mutual  cooperation,  to  continue  the 
processes  by  which  they  became  out¬ 
sold.  These  stores  had  all  been  suc¬ 
cessful  once;  and  they  had  become 
successful  through  following  cer¬ 
tain  rules  of  merchandising.  Some¬ 
thing  happened,  however,  under 
which  those  rules  no  longer  worked ; 
but  instead  of  finding  out  what  it 
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was  that  had  happened,  and  dis¬ 
covering  what  to  do  about  it,  they 
merged  their  resources  to  put  more 
power  behind  their  no  longer  suc¬ 
cessful  way  of  doing  things. 

What  had  happened,  mainly,  was 
the  discovery  of  mass  production. 
Mass  production  required  a  tre¬ 
mendous  outlay  of  capital,  but  it 
was  worth  it,  providing  it  could 
find  a  mass  market.  If  it  couldn’t 
find  a  mass  market,  mass  production 
with  its  tremendous  overhead  was 
impractical.  If  it  were  to  get  a  mass 
market,  however,  prices  would  have 
to  l)e  low — not  merely  low  enough 
to  meet  and  beat  competition,  but 
so  low  that  the  masses  whose  means 
were  extremely  limited  could  buy 
the  output. 

This  discovery  changed  the  very 
basis  of  our  civilization.  Many  of 
us  may  imagine  that  the  New  Deal 
has  created  most  of  the  changes 
which  we  have  recently  been  ob¬ 
serving.  But  that  isn’t  so.  The 
New  Deal  is  simply  our  Nation’s 
effort  to  adjust  itself  to  changes 
which  had  already  taken  place.  It 
was  mass  production,  which  could 
not  live  without  mass  consumption, 
which  made  the  New  Deal  necessary. 

The  New  Deal,  however,  was  not 
put  over  in  the  interest  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  put  over — or  it  is 
being  put  over,  for  we  have  a  long, 
long  road  to  travel  yet — in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  mass  consumption.  It  was 
put  over  because  the  masses  wanted 


much  more  than  they  were  able  to 
buy. 

This,  however,  instead  of  being 
bad  for  business,  presents  the  very 
opportunity  which  business  has  been 
seeking.  If  there  is  any  way  by 
which  the  masses  can  be  enabled  to 
buy  twice  as  much  as  they  have  been 
buying,  business  can  sell  twice  as 
much  as  it  has  been  selling;  and 
since  the  bulk  of  the  mass-buying  is 
still  done  with  retailers,  retailers  as 
a  rule  cannot  object  to  that. 

The  volume  which  the  m^es  can 
buy,  however,  is  necessarily  limited. 
It  is  not  exactly  limited  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dollars  in  their  possession; 
for  if  every  person  in  America  were 
suddenly  presented  with  a  million 
dollars,  the  dollars  would  have  so 
little  value  that  nobody  could  buy 
much  of  an)dhing  and  business 
would  be  prostrated.  It  is  limited, 
rather,  by  what  those  dollars  can 
do;  and  what  those  dollars  can  do 
depends  mostly  upon  how  well  and 
how  efficiently  this  process  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  is  carried 
on. 

Is  the  Profit  System  Doomed? 

Of  course  we  must  sell  these 
things  at  a  profit,  or  else  go  out  of 
business;  and  some  theorists  reason 
from  this  that  they  could  be  sold  at 
lower  prices,  and  therefore  distribut¬ 
ed  in  greater  volume,  if  business  did 
not  exact  a  profit;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  profit  system  is  doomed. 

My  answer  to  that  is :  Is  that  so? 
The  profit  system,  with  all  its  con¬ 
fusions,  has  proved  time  and  again 
to  be  the  most  efficient  system  ever 
tried.  We  cannot  make  it  work  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  these  times,  however, 
until  we  understand  definitely  the 
source  from  which  our  profits  come. 

We  may  say  that  they  come  from 
trade,  but  that  isn’t  enough.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  that  we  get  a 
profit  from  trade,  but  does  trade  ac¬ 
tually  produce  wealth  f  It  surely 
does.  Business  is  service.  Goods  are 
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not  wealth  until  they  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  people  who  want  them,  and 
it  is  this  system  of  exchange  which 
makes  them  available. 

If  that  is  so,  however,  it  follows 
that  the  fastest,  least  wasteful  sys¬ 
tem  of  merchandising  which  can  be 
devised  will  produce  wealth  in  great¬ 
est  abundance,  and  make  the  greatest 
total  profits  possible.  Our  basic 
problem  as  retailers,  then,  is  not 
“What  is  to  become  of  the  Little 
Man?”  or  “Should  Government  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  busi¬ 
ness?”  but  “Is  our  store  participa¬ 
ting  in  the  fastest  and  least  wasteful 
system  of  distribution  which  Ameri¬ 
can  business  can  devise?” 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  merchan¬ 
dising  system  which  found  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  sell  goods  generally  at  fifty 
per  cent  below  present  prices  would 
make  it  possible  for  its  customers 
to  buy  twice  as  much  as  they  are 
now  buying. 

No  one  will  deny,  also,  that  the 
average  person  would  like  to  buy 
twice  as  much  as  he  is  now  buying, 
for  the  average  income  in  America 
is  still  under  $1,500  a  year.  Few  if 
any  of  the  very  rich  care  to  con¬ 
sume  more  than  they  are  consuming ; 
and  even  if  they  did,  the  rich  are 
still  so  few  and  far  between  that 
doubling  their  consumption  would 
not  amount  to  very  much  in  the  way 
of  stimulating  trade. 

Increasing  Total  Volume 
The  only  hope  of  business,  then, 
lies  in  the  Mass  Consumer’s  Dollar 
— in  the  possibility  of  making  that 
dollar  buy  more  than  it  is  buying. 

•  We  retailers  all  recognize,  al¬ 
though  pjerhaps  rather  hazily,  that 
success  dei^ends  upon  our  increasing 
our  volume  of  sales.  If  we  could 
get  more  profits  without  having  to 
increase  our  volume,  that  might  suit 
us  even  tetter;  but  we  know, 
whether  we  have  analyzed  the  situ¬ 
ation  thoroughly  or  not,  that  we 
can’t.  So  we  are  all  looking  for  more 
customers. 

But  alas!  we  can’t  all  have  more 
customers.  There  are  only  so  many 
customers  anyway,  and  their  income 
is  limited.  At  present  prices,  and 
with  only  the  existing  buying  jx»wer 
of  the  masses,  we  can’t  increase  the 
total  business  volume.  Some  of  us 
may  get  ahead  of  others,  tempor¬ 
arily,  but  there  are  only  two  ways 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  that. 
We  must  do  it,  either  by  lowering 
prices  and  making  it  possible  for 
our  customers  to  buy  more  for  their 
money  than  they  could  get  some¬ 
where  else ;  or  we  must  persuade  our 
customers,  somehow,  to  take  less  for 


their  money  than  they  might  get 
elsewhere. 

If  we  take  the  first  course,  how¬ 
ever,  we  make  it  possible  for  our 
customers  to  buy  more  of  other 
things  which  retailers  have  to  sell, 
and  we  thus  do  something  toward 
increasing  the  total  volume  of  trade. 

If  we  take  the  second  course,  and 
charge  more  than  it  is  necessary  to 
charge  for  anything,  we  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  buy  as  much 
as  they  otherwise  would  buy,  and  we 
thus  do  our  bit  toward  injuring  busi¬ 
ness  by  decreasing  the  total  volume 
of  trade. 

We  have  talked  a  good  deal  in  the 
jjast  about  cut-throat  competition, 
and  none  of  us  should  tolerate  any 
such  thing.  But  who  is  the  cut¬ 
throat?  Is  it  the  competitor  who, 
by  lowering  prices,  makes  it  possible 
for  the  mass-consumer  to  buy  more 
and  thus  swell  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness?  Or  is  it  the  business  or  the 
business  organization  which  tries  to 
raise  prices  to  a  higher  level  than 
they  need  to  be  and  to  curtail  there¬ 
fore  the  total  volume  of  business 
which  business  men  can  do? 

Competition  in  Service 

But  I  am  not  talking  mere  theory. 

I  am  talking  about  actual  business 
developments.  Whatever  our  theo¬ 
ries  of  business  have  been,  we  know 
that  those  businesses  which  have 
been  dominating  the  market  have 
teen  the  ones  which  offered  the 
greatest  values  for  the  money.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  low  prices,  they  have 
been  able  to  achieve  mass  sales ;  and 
tecause  of  their  mass  sales,  they  are 
able  to  make  prices  low. 

We  retailers  may  organize  and 
agitate  all  we  like.  We  may  cry  out 
that  the  chain  stores  are  ruining  our 
communities,  sending  our  money  out 
of  town,  destroying  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  friendliness  tetween  store¬ 
keeper  and  customer,  and  crucifying 
the  independent  little  man  who  is 
supposed  to  te  the  back-tene  of  Am¬ 
erican  civilization.  But  we  can’t  buck 
these  facts.  If  the  chain  stores  had 
not  given  more  value  for  the  money 
than  the  independent  local  dealer 
was  giving,  they  would  not  have 
taken  away  his  trade.  If  they  had 
not  offered  one  thing  after  another 
at  lower  prices  than  our  department 
.  stores  were  offering  them,  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  would  not  have  been 
affected  as  they  were.  There  is  only 
one  possible  answer  to  chain-store 
competition  ;  and  that  is  to  get  goods 
from  their  original  source  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  with  less  waste 
both  in  production  and  transit,  than 


the  chains  were  doing  it.  And  that 
means  by  mass  production  methods 
and  mass  production  prices  which 
will  permit  mass  sales. 

Thousands  of  independent  retail¬ 
ers  have  already  learned  this  lesson, 
and  more  thousands  will  learn  it 
shortly.  The  strength  of  the  chains, 
they  have  learned,  was  not  merely 
in  their  great  aggregation  of  capital, 
not  in  their  low  wages,  not  in  their 
cold,  impersonal  mechanization,  not 
in  the  relative  irresponsibility  of 
local  managers  toward  local  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  The  local  merchant 
held  the  advantage  over  the  chains 
in  many  ways.  His  chief  handicap 
was  his  inability  to  achieve  a  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  of  sales  so  that  he 
could  become  an  adequate  outlet  fot 
economical  mass  production. 

Buying  Associations 

Now,  in  thousands  of  cases,  with¬ 
out  relinquishing  his  personal  owner¬ 
ship  and  supervision  of  his  store,  he 
has  found  a  way  to  overcome  that 
handicap.  That  is,  by  joining  a  vol¬ 
untary  chain,  only  binding  himself 
by  the  strongest  legal  agreement  not 
to  break  the  rules  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  his  voluntary  associa¬ 
tion  all  the  strength  of  the  centrally 
owned  chains,  in  addition  to  his  own 
advantages  which  the  chain  cannot 
have. 

Some  of  these  associations  are  al¬ 
ready  highly  successful.  Some  are 
not.  But  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  centrally  owned  chains ;  for  there 
is  no  formula  which  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  good  business  management. 
The  fact  that  some  of  them  are  so 
successful,  however,  proves  the  prac¬ 
ticality  of  the  principle.  By  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  mass  consumer,  and  by 
making  it  possible  for  the  mass  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  to  purchase  more 
things,  we  may  achieve  such  mass 
sales  as  to  become  an  adequate  out¬ 
let  for  economical  mass  production; 
and  when  we  are  once  on  that  track, 
there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  retailing  can  make. 

For  the  mass  consumer’s  dollar, 
while  necessarily  limited,  can  te  en¬ 
larged.  By  effecting  economies  in 
production  and  distribution,  that 
dollar  can  te  enabled  to  buy  more 
things.  But  that  is  not  all.  For  as 
more  things  are  bought,  and  only 
as  more  things  are  bought,  can  more 
things  te  produced.  This  means 
more  employment  and  more  wages, 
therefore,  with  which  the  masses 
can  buy  still  more  things.  It  remains 
true,  of  course,  that  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  which  the  mass  consumer's  dol- 
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Why  the  Style  Piracy  Amendment 
to  the  Dress  Code  Is  Not  Feasible 

BY  IRVING  C.  FOX 

Washington  Representative,  Retailers’  Protective  Committee 


^HIS  is  the  text  of  the  supplemental  brief  presented 
by  Mr.  Fox  to  Deputy  Administrator  M.  D. 
Vincent,  on  November  19,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Washington  hearing  on  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Dress  Manufacturing  Industry  Code  to  control 
style  piracy. 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  always  been 
favorably  disposed  to  elimina¬ 
tion  of  style  piracy  provided  that 
the  method  of  eliminating  this  type 
of  piracy  is  not  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  and  logical  presumption  that 
the  attempted  cure  for  the  evil  will 
not  work  greater  havoc  and  hard¬ 
ship  than  the  evil  itself. 

That  our  position  in  this  matter 
has  not  been  merely  a  gesture  is 
quite  apparent  by  the  fact  that  we 
did  not  oppose  provisions  in  codes 
of  other  industries  such  as  Jewelry, 
Silk  Textile,  Toys,  etc.,  where  a  de¬ 
termination  of  originality  of  design 
and  control  of  the  same,  together 
with  other  factors,  leads  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  a  feasible  and  prac¬ 
tical  device,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  those  industries  which 
have  made  considerable  use  of  the 
rights  to  patent  and  design  afford¬ 
ed  them  under  the  various  patent 
and  design  copy-right  laws. 

In  the  matter  of  the  proposal  of 
the  dress  manufacturers,  however, 
we  face  a  different  situation.  A  cer¬ 
tain  small  number  of  manufacturers 
have  organized  themselves  into 
guilds  and  these  guilds  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  system  of  design  protection 
amongst  themselves,  but  the  vast 
and  preponderant  number  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  industry  of  rapid¬ 
ly  changing  styles  have  not  associat¬ 
ed  themselves  together  and  have  not 
developed  any  technique  in  this  re- 
sepct,  and  we  feel  that  no  device 
which  would  give  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  who  are  already 
organized  as  against  the  vast  majori¬ 
ty  of  un-organized  members  of  the 
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industry  should  be  approved  by  the 
National  Recovery  Administration. 
The  inevitable  results  will  be  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  complete  monopoly  and 
the  elimination  of  the  smaller  and 
less  skillfully  managed  factories. 

In  every  other  code  in  which  de¬ 
sign  piracy  provisions  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  industry  as  a  practical  whole  was 
in  favor  of  it  and  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  foist  this  provision  on 
a  substantial  majority  of  protesting 
members. 

The  Committee  of  our  Association 
labored  long  and  earnestly  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  arrive  at  some  solution 
of  this  problem  and  in  attempting  to 
draft  a  provision  that  would  be  prac¬ 
tical  and  safe,  but  upon  submitting 
the  proposal  to  our  members  sub¬ 
stantially  as  outlined  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  proposed  amendment, 
the  majority  of  our  members  agreed 
that  the  provision  as  proposed  was 
unworkable,  would  lead,  as  stated  be¬ 
fore,  to  a  practical  monopoly  and 
instead  of  promoting  the  purpose  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  would  seriously  hamper  it  by 
decreasing  employment  and  would 
hamper  the  process  of  production 
and  distribution. 

The  guilds  before  mentioned,  we 
are  informed,  filed  last  year  upwards 
of  30,000  designs,  and  while  they 
claim  there  was  very  little  difficulty 
in  determining  who  the  actual  orig¬ 
inators  were,  this  is  in  nowise  to  be 
considered  as  a  standard  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  difficulty  to  be  encount¬ 
ered  if  every  member  of  the  indus¬ 
try  hires  artists  or  designers  to 
draw  pictures  and  file  them  with  the 


Registration  Bureau.  It  would  mean 
the  filing  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  designs  annually,  and  no  manu¬ 
facturer  would  know  whether  or 
not  he  had  filed  an  original  design 
until  challenged,  and  no  retailer 
would  know  whether  he  was  going 
to  obtain  delivery  of  a  continuous 
supply  of  the  dresses  purchased  and 
in  undoubtedly  thousands  of  cases 
would  be  informed  that  if  he  want¬ 
ed  the  chosen  styles  he  would  be 
obliged  to  buy  them  from  A  con¬ 
cern,  who  had  filed  a  design  prior 
to  the  B  concern. 

The  Majority  Opposition 

Our  members  are  no  more  agreed 
on  this  matter  than  are  the  members 
of  the  Dress  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try,  but  a  calm  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  is  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  should  not  be  approved;  that 
no  such  provision  could  be  enforced 
with  such  bitter  opposition  from 
such  a  substantial  majority  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  penal  law  which  every 
right  thinking  citizen  must  agree  is 
not  the  way  to  promote  co-opera¬ 
tion  ;  is  not  the  way  to  wipe  out  un¬ 
fair  competition ;  and  which  will 
create  a  new  type  of  criminal  when 
we  already  have  too  many  of  the 
old  type. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  work 
with  the  Dress  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry  on  this  problem,  not  with  the 
faction  of  the  Industry,  one  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  which  has  already  shown 
such  a  desire  to  create  a  monopoly 
as  to  compel  the  intervention  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  upon  such 
intervention  immediately  attempted 
to  obtain  a  price  listing  provision  in 
their  code  to  circumvent  the  action 
by  the  Government,  so  clearly  indi¬ 
cating  their  propensities  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  creating  monopolies ;  but 
ivith  representatives  of  dl  factions 
of  the  industry  so  that  after  careful 
study  and  consideration  a  practical, 
workable  agreement  might  be  arrived 
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it  between  a  truly  representative  merchandise  could  be  returned  be-  special  sales,  broken  assortments, 

manufacturers’  group  and  a  repre-  cause  it  had  been  copied  is  under  and  remnants,  are  the  causes  of  the 

tentative  group  of  wholesalers  and  a  the  provision  which  states,  “Mem-  majority  of  markdowns,  and  the 
'epresentative  group  of  retailers"  hers  of  the  industry  may  accept  store’s  mis  judgment  of  customer  ac- 

The  prop>onents  of  this  provision  merchandise  for  credit***  only  for  ceptance  of  styles  and  colors  rather 

md  their  witnesses  presented  many  the  following  reasons;  errors  in  than  copying; 

irgiunents,  many  statements,  and  shipment,  delay  in  delivery,  defective 

t^w  facts.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  material  or  workmanship,  or  any 

:ime  did  not  permit  me  to  present  breach  of  contract-’  I  can  find  no 

[acts  in  opposition  to  their  argu-  provision  in  the  contract  of  the 

nents.  However,  I  shall  at  this  time  guilds  which  permits  return  of  mer- 
[)oint  out  a  few  things  to  you  as  chandise  because  the  style  or  design 
briefly  as  possible.  has  been  copied. 

rk  D  *1  T  o  3.  The  statement  was  likewise 

Do  Retailers  Want  It?  Keating  that  mark- 

1 .  Mr .  Keating  attempted  to  in-  downs  were  largely  due  to  style 

dicate  to  you  and  your  Board  that  piracy,  and  he  produced  a  witness 
practically  all  our  members  had  ap-  to  substantiate  this  contention.  The 
proved  this  proposal  m  wnting  and  witness,  Mr.  Clay  Myers,  of  Kauf- 
that  he  was  filing  these  approvals  mann’s  Department  Store,  is  an  out- 
for  record.  I  immediately  stated  standing  member  of  our  craft  and 
that  I  would  examine  the  list  of  one  of  its  most  estimable  ones.  How- 
5,000  retailers  which,  he  claimed,  ever,  Mr.  Myers  is  a  merchandis'.; 
included  practically  our  entire  mem-  man,  and  is  probably  not  particularly 
bership  and  make  a  statement  there-  familiar  with  the  many  analyses  of 
on  to  the  Administration.  causes  of  markdowns  made  by 

I  w^  informed  this  morning  by  various  institutions  and  groups,  and 
the  official  stenographer  that  this  although  he  stated  at  first  that  mark- 
list  has  hccfi  (Zfid  tcikcfi  downs  were  Isr^ely  due  to  style 

away  by  Mr.  Keating  and  that  it  piracy,  in  detailing  the  complaints 
was  not  in  evidence  and  I  therefore  made  by  the  customers  with  which 
submit  that  any  reference  to  the  list  he  was  familiar,  we  note  no  refer- 
should  be  stricken  from  the  record,  ence  whatever  to  copying  as  a  reason 

I  have,  however,  investigated  the  given  by  customers  for  returning 
method  of  obtaining  this  list  and  merchandise  but  rather  poor  materi- 
again  I  find  that  the  fine  Italian  al,  poor  workmanship  and  poor  fit. 
hands  of  the  guilds  are  in  evidence.  Certainly  this  situation  has  nothing 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  to  do  with  style  piracy. 
this  was  simply  a  list  of  the  retail¬ 
ers  who  have  contracted  with  the  Factors  Causing  Markdowns 
guilds.  Here  is  the  last  complete  analy- 

2.  Mr.  Keating  made  the  state-  sis  of  the  causes  of  markdowns  in 
ment  that  style  piracy  was  causing  dress  departments  made  by  the  Bur- 
a  tremendous  number  of  returns.  As  eau  of  Business  Research  for  the 
counsel  for  the  Code  Authority  of  College  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
this  Industry,  he  is  undoubtedly  tration  of  the  Ohio  State  Universi- 
familiar  with  the  return  provision  of  ty.  You  will  find  from  this  analy- 
his  code  which  is  most  restrictive,  sis  (and  it  is  backed  up  by  every 
and  the  only  possible  way  in  which  analysis  that  I  have  ever  seen),  that 


“Merchandising  Reasons 
Broken  Assortments  and  Rem¬ 
nants 

Shopworn,  Soiled  or  Damaged 
Style  or  Model  Pieces  ' 

TOTAL  BROKEN  ASSORT¬ 
MENTS  GROUP 

Special  Sales 
Multiple  Sales 
TOTAL  SPECIAL  SALES 
GROUP 

STYLE  OR  PATTERN 

Consolidating  Price  Lines 
Lower  Cost  Levejs 
To  Meet  Competitors’  Prices 
Price  Adjustments  Unclassified 
TOTAL  PRICE  ADJUST¬ 
MENTS  GROUP 


Fabrics  3.8 

Fabrics  or  Quality  Unclassified  0.4 

Quality  0.1 

TOTAL  FABRICS  OR 
QUALITY  GROUP  4.3 

QUANTITIES  5.5 

SIZES  0.2 

COLOR  1.4 

ALLOWANCES  TO  CUSTOM¬ 
ERS  0.3 

PROMOTIONAL  PURCHASE 
REMAINDERS  — 

Non-Merchandising  Reasons 
NO  REASON  STATED  1.0 

STOCK  SHORTAGES  0.1 

POLICY  ALLOWANCE  — 

EMPLOYEES’  DISCOUNTS  — 

All  Reasons  100.0 

*Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent”. 


4.  There  was  much  discussion 
with  regard  to  the  French  law. 
There  is  as  much  possible  compari¬ 
son  with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
France  and  the  situation  here  as 
there  is  between  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  administration  of  a  style 
piracy  provision  in  the  Toy  Code  or 
Jewelry  Code,  as  compared  to  the 
Dress  Manufacturing  Code. 

Paris  is  a  producer  of  fashion  and 
not  of  merchandise,  while  America 
is  a  producer  of  merchandise  in  huge 
quantities  and  not  a  producer  of 
fashion.  In  France  there  is  no  man¬ 
ufacturing  to  speak  of,  and  I  will 
defy  any  one  to  go  into  a  department 
store  in  Paris  and  obtain  a  present¬ 
able  dress  with  any  style  features 
under  $25.00.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  comparative  figures  between 
the  dress  departments  of  a  Parisian 
department  store  and  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  store  doing  the  same  volume  of 
business.  The  Paris  couturier  for 
many  years  has  been  attempting  to 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Quantity  Discounts  Available  in 
Important  Commodities 

An  Analysis  and  Tabulation  of  Code  Discount  Rulings 


ISCOUNTS  for  quantity  are 
still  available  to  retailers  in  a 
large  percentage  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes. 

In  the  early  days  of  code  making 
the  abolition  of  secret  rebates  was 
attempted  by  many  code  groups,  and 
in  the  attempt  to  eliminate  what  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  real  com¬ 
petitive  evils,  a  few  industries  went 
the  full  length  of  abolishing  any 
quantity  discount  or  rebate. 

In  most  industries,  however,  this 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  code 
group  because  they  recognized  that 
there  were  definite  savings  to  be  had 
when  manufacturing  schedules 
could  be  planned  on  the  basis  of 
large  volume  orders.  In  these  in¬ 
dustries  only  the  granting  of  re¬ 
bates,  discounts,  unearned  credits, 
and  discriminatory  concessions  in  a 
secretive  manner  was  aimed  at  by 
the  so-called  “secret  rebate”  clauses. 
In  more  than  half  the  codes  affect¬ 
ing  retailers  there  is  a  clause  of  this 
type.  It  is  our  viewpoint  that  re¬ 
bates,  discounts  or  special  conces¬ 
sions  available  to  all  customers  in 
an  open  manner  are  not  prohibited 
in  codes  containing  this  “secret  re¬ 
bate”  clause. 

In  a  few  codes  Code  Authority 
regulations  have  imposed  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  all  rebates  and  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
only  secret  rebates  are  forbidden. 

An  analysis  of  the  codes  affecting 
merchandise  bought  by  retailers  in¬ 
dicates  that  despite  the  controversial 
nature  of  this  fair  trade  practice 
regulation,  in  most  cases  open  re¬ 
bates  and  justifiable  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  may  still  be  secured  in  most 
important  lines  of  merchandise. 
Fifteen  codes  affecting  twenty-eight 
types  of  commodities  do  prohibit  all 
rebates.  In  fifty  other  codes  affect¬ 
ing  seventy-one  important  items  of 
retail  merchandise,  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  and  volume  allowances  ap¬ 
parently  are  still  to  be  obtained  so 
long  as  they  are  available  to  all 
customers  of  a  manufacturer. 


BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 
Code  Department 

The  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  made  no  general  ruling 
which  would  indicate  whether  or 
not  Code  Authorities  must  approve 
open  rebates  in  every  code  where 
secret  rebates  alone  are  prohibited. 
In  a  few  cases  Code  Authorities 
have  made  definite  rulings.  In  some 
cases  these  decisions  have  permittee 
the  filing  of  open  rebate  agreements 
with  the  Code  Authority.  In  other 
cases  the  Code  Authority  has  ar¬ 
bitrarily  ruled  that  the  cash  discount 
provision  of  the  code  necessarily 
eliminates  any  other  type  of  dis¬ 
count.  Until  NRA  makes  a  clear- 
cut  decision  on  the  meaning  of  so- 
called  “secret  rebate”  clauses  or 
provides  all  codes  with  a  uniform 
regulation  on  the  subject,  buyers 
can  be  certain  of  their  right  to  se¬ 
cure  quantity  discounts  and  rebates 
only  through  direct  buying  checks 
in  the  industries  involved. 

Following  is  a  list  of  important 
classifications  of  merchandise  with 
an  indication  of  the  code  regulations 
that  control  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
counts  and  rebates  for  each  com¬ 
modity  listed.  This  list  does  not 


include  every  code  or  every  com¬ 
modity,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  guide 
on  the  merchandise  of  most  interest 
to  retailers  generally.  In  view  of 
the  lack  of  any  clear-cut  decision 
by  NRA  on  this  matter,  it  is  the 
most  authoritative  information  that 
we  can  furnish  at  the  present  time 
on  the  problem  of  quantity  discounts 
and  rebates  in  manufacturers’  codes. 

Following  is  an  alphabetical  list 
of  merchandise  classifications,  the 
code  regulating  the  production  and 
sale,  and  an  indication  of  the  type 
of  discount  ruling  in  each  code. 

Art  Goods 

Art  Needlework  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Bathing  Suits 

Knitted  Outerwear  Industry  Code 
This  industry  has  received  an  inter¬ 
pretation  which  prohibits  all  dis¬ 
counts  except  the  cash  discount 
No  volume  discounts  available 
pending  appeal  by  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  to 
NRA. 

Bathrobes 

Robe  &  Allied  Products  Industry  Code 
Rebates  are  prohibited. 

Bedding — (Mattresses,  Pillows,  Box 
Springs,  Studio  Couches,  Metal 
Beds,  Metal  and  Wood  Cribs  and 
Cots,  Metal  Bed  Springs,  and 
Gliders) 
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Bedding  Industry  Code 
No  retroactive  quantity  discounts  are 
permitted,  but  rebates  or  allow¬ 
ances  are  permitted  when  shown 
on  the  manufacturer’s  invoice. 

Bedspreads  (Candlewick) 

Candlewick  Bedspread  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Bedspreads  (Lace) 

Nottingham  Lace  Curtain  Industry 
Code 

Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Bedspreads  (Novelty) 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads,  &  Novelty  Pillows  In¬ 
dustry  Code 
All  rebates  prohibited. 

Belts  (Men’s) 

Garter,  Suspender  &  Belt  Industry 
Code 

Rebates  and  quantity  discounts  are 
prohibited,  but  price  differentials 
between  customers  are  permitted. 

Belts  (Women’s) 

Women’s  Belt  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Bias  Tape 

Bias  Tape  Industry  Code 
An  NR.\  ruling  has  definitely  inter¬ 
preted  that  quantity  discounts  are 
permissible  under  this  code. 

Blankets — Over  25%  wool 
Wool  Textile  Industry  Code — Blanket 
Selling  Division 

Prices  must  be  listed,  terms  of  sale 
stated  on  the  face  of  the  order, 
and  all  sales  at  other  than  listed 
prices  reported  to  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 

Blankets — Under  25%  wool 
Cotton  Textile  Industry  Code 

Contains  no  provision  referring  to 
rebates. 

Blouses  for  Boys 
Cotton  Garment  Industry  (Tode 
No  rebates  or  quantity  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  under  this  code  unless  avail¬ 
able  to  all  customers  under  like 
terms  and  conditions. 

Blouses  for  Women 

Blouse  &  Skirt  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try  Code 

Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Boys’  Clothing 

Men’s  Clothing  Industry  Code 
This  code  contains  no  provision  re¬ 
ferring  to  rebates. 

Brassieres 

Corset  &  Brassiere  Industry  Code 
Trade  discounts,  rebates  and  extra 
dating  prohibited. 

Brief  Cases 

Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  Goods  In¬ 
dustry  Code 

Rebates  are  apparently  prohibited. 
Buttons  &  Buckles 
Button  Jobbers’  Industry  Code 
All  rebates  prohibited. 

Five  Button  Manufacturing  Codes 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Caps  for  Men  &  Boys 

Cap  &  Cloth  Hat  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry  Code 

No  regulation  on  quantity  discounts 
in  this  code. 


Carpets 

Carpet  &  Rug  Industry  Code 
Rebates  are  permissible  on  ship¬ 
ments  invoiced  to  a  single  com¬ 
pany. 

Chinaware 

Chinaware  &  Porcelain  Industry  Code 
Payment  or  allowance  of  rebates, 
secret  or  otherwise,  is  prohibited. 

Cleansing  Tissue 

Sanitary  Napkin  &  Cleansing  Tissue 
Industry  Code 

Open  rebates  permissible  if  filed  in 
price  listing  plan. 

Coats  &  Suits  for  Women 
Coat  &  Suit  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  are  prohibited. 

Collars  for  Men 
Cotton  Garment  Industry  Code 
No  rebates  or  quantity  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  unless  available  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  under  like  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions. 

Corsets 

Corset  &  Brassiere  Industry  Code 
Trade  discounts,  rebates  and  extra 
dating  prohibited. 

Cosmetics 

Perfumes,  Cosmetics,  and  Other  Toilet 
Preparations  Industry  Code 
On  branded  items  quantity  discounts 
must  be  uniform  to  all  trade  buy¬ 
ers  and  filed  in  open  price  list 
with  specifications  of  the  function 
which  justifies  the  discount. 

Cotton  Yard  Goods — Wash  Goods  & 
Shirtings 

Cotton  Textile  Industry  Code — Sup¬ 
plement  #1 

Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Cotton  Yard  Goods — ^When  bought  from 
jobbers. 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Trade  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Curtains  (Nottingham  Lace) 

Nottingham  Lace  Curtain  Industry 
Code 

Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Curtains  (Novelty) 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads,  &  Novelty  Pillows  Indus¬ 
try  Code 

All  rebates  prohibited. 

Drapery  &  Carpet  Hardware 
Drapery  &  Carpet  Hardware  Industry 
Code 

Permits  quantity  discounts,  but  does 
not  permit  buyers  to  pool  their 
orders  in  order  to  obtain  better 
discounts  than  those  to  which  they 
are  ordinarily  entitled. 

Draperies 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads,  &  Novelty  Pillows  In¬ 
dustry  Code 
All  rebates  prohibited. 

Dress  Shields  &  Sanitary  Goods 

Sanitary  &  Waterproof  Specialties 
Manufacturing  Industry  Code 
Prohibits  rebates  not  shown  on 
member’s  price  list. 

Dresses  (Knitted) 

Knitted  Outerwear  Industry  Code 
This  Code  Authority  has  ruled  that 
no  discounts  beyond  8/10  eom 


may  be  allowed,  and  although  this 
was  approved  by  a  Deputy  Admin¬ 
istrator,  it  has  been  appealed  to 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Board. 

Dresses  (Cotton  wholesaling  for  $22.50  or 
more.  Silk,  Wool,  Rayon) 

Dress  Manufacturing  Industry  Code 
The  Code  Authority  has  ruled  that 
no  discount  other  than  the  cash 
discount  is  permissible. 

Dresses  (Washable) 

Cotton  Garment  Industry  Code 
No  rebates  permitted  unless  avail¬ 
able  to  all  customers  under  like 
terms  and  conditions. 

Earthenware  &  Pottery 

Earthenware  Manufacturing  Industry 
Code 

Limits  discounts  to  buying  syndicates 
which  purchase  and  pay  for  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Envelopes 

Envelope  Industry  Code 
Rebates  are  prohibited. 

.  Fur  Garments 

Fur  Manufacturing  Industry  Code 
Quantity  discounts  prohibited. 

Furniture 

Furniture  Manufacturing  Industry 
Code 

Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Garter  Belts  &  Girdles 
Corset  &  Brassiere  Industry  Code 
Trade  discounts,  rebates  and  extra 
dating  prohibited. 

Garters 

Garter,  Suspender  &  Belt  Manufac¬ 
turing  Industry  Code 
Rebates  and  quantity  discounts  are 
prohibited,  but  price  differential 
between  customers  is  permitted. 

Gloves — Cotton  &  Silk  Novelties 
Underwear  &  Allied  Products  Indus¬ 
try  Code 

Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Gloves — Cotton  Work  Gloves 
Cotton  Cloth  Glove  Industry  Code 
No  discounts  permitted  except  those 
shown  on  the  price  list. 

Gloves — Leather  &  Woolen 

Leather  &  Woolen  Knit  Glove  Indus¬ 
try  Code 

Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Glassware 

American  Glassware  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Handbags 

Ladies’  Handbag  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Handkerchiefs 

Handkerchief  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Hats  for  Men  and  Boys 
Hat  Manufacturing  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Hosiery 

Hosiery  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Infants’  Wear 

Infants’  &  Children’s  Wear  Industry 
Code 

Secret  rebates  prohibited,  but  NRA 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Sales  Promotion 


The  Customer: 

Must  He  Be  an  Unknown  Quantity? 

BY  RICHARD  B.  FRANKEN 


Belief  is  a  state  of  mind.  We 
begin,  with  primitive  credulity, 

by  believing  everything,  and,  ^  R.  Franken’s  thesis  is  that  the  average  retailer, 

later  m  life,  when  we  say  we  be-  giving  his  most  careful  attention  to  the  inani- 

heve  everything  we  mean  that  we  r 

believe  nothing.  It  is  natural  to  mate  factors  of  his  business  and  their  control,  does 

suppose  that  belief  begins  with  ex-  eoncern  himself  sufficiently  with  the  problem  of 

penence,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  .  .  ,  .  i  -ii  i  i  i  • 

belief  is  frequently  greatest  where  gaming  his  customers  good  Will  and  keeping  their 

knowledge  is  least.  We  often  find  trade.  Department  Stores  lose  15%  of  their  custom- 

ourselves  believing  hardest  what  we  * 

never  thought  of,  and  not  until  we  ers  annually — a  complete  turnover  in  seven  years. 

really  begin  to  think  do  we  begin  to  There  is,  Mr.  Franken  concludes,  a  crying  need  for 

doubt.  Belief  vanes  m  degree  as  well  .  i  - 

as  in  kind.  Most  of  us  believe  that  customer  cultivation,  and  he  discusses  the  situation 

“two  and  two  make  four” ;  some  be-  ^his  article. 

lieve  that  opals  are  unlucky  ;  tew 

believe  that  “only  the  good  die 

young”.  Belief  is  largely  a  matter  of  ns  have  not  only  inherited  our  re-  to  think,  learn,  and  change  because 
feeling  and  emotion.  It  is  based  ligion  but  our  beliefs,  politics,  and  the  world  around  us  is  constantly 
largely  upon  personal  experience,  opinions  as  well.  We  have  opinions  changing  and  we  are  compelled  to 
Truth  is  not  a  primary  factor  in  de-  on  how  the  Government  should  be  adapt  ourselves  to  its  changes  if  we 
termining  belief.  Finally,  we  believe^  run  and  why  it  is  going  to  the  would  continue  to  survive  in  our 
what  we  want  to  believe.  <logs,  views  on  Methods  of  Taxa-  present  environment.  Many  of  us 

tion.  Codes,  N.  R.  A.,  Education,  can  readily  remember  a  world  with- 
Is  Price  All-Important?  Literature,  Science,  and  thous-  out  motion  pictures,  automobiles,  air- 

ands  of  other  things,  many  of  which  planes,  or  radios  and  yet  today  we 
The  basic  problem  of  advertising,  are  admitted  by  experts  to  be  still  readily  adopt  and  make  use  of  them 
with  the  exception  of  special  sales,  unsolved  .  .  .  and,  more  is  the  pity,  all.  They  have  not  only  changed  our 
is  not  primarily  to  sell  the  goods  ad-  we  are  bound  by  tradition  and  we  living  habits  but  our  occupational 
vertised  at  the  moment  but  rather  lack  imagination.  habits  as  well, 

to  implant  in  the  consumer’s  mind  a  But  notwithstanding  all  thpe  In  marketing  and  distribution 
degree  of  confidence,  faith,  and  be-  short-comings  we  are  still  making  many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
lief  in  the  commodity  or  the  estab-  history  every  hour  and  every  day,  the  last  decade  and  woe  to  the  mer- 
lishment  itself.  And  that  founda-  and  progress  as  well.  And  it  is  the  chant  who  will  not  learn  to  fashion 
tion  is  the  only  basis  on  which  all  history  of  things  that  is  the  basis  of  his  plans  to  meet  the  current 
successful  advertising  and  business  our  future  acts.  We  depend  upon  the  changes.  And  who  is  he  that  can¬ 
can  be  built.  past  for  all  of  our  present  day  think-  not  learn  from  the  other  fellow? 

Some  merchants  still  believe  that  ing.  We  humans  are  able  to  improve  And  where  have  we  obtained  our 
price  is  the  only  thing  that  will  sell  our  standards  of  living  from  genera-  present  store  of  knowledge  if  not 
merchandise  today.  The  merchan-  tion  to  generation  only  liecause  we  from  the  other  fellow?  And  does 
dise  manager  of  one  of  New  York’s  are  able  to  accumulate  our  knowl-  not  seeing  have  to  be  learned?  Be- 
largest  department  stores  made  that  edge.  Animals  cannot  accumulate  cause  we  really  see  what  is  behind 
statement  to  the  writer  less  than  a  knowledge  because  they  cannot  keep  our  eyes  or  in  our  mind.  And  can 
year  ago.  Other  stores  pride  them-  records  of  past  performances.  And  we  see  things  we  know  nothing 
selves  on  the  fact  that  they  under-  that  is  where  mankind  differs  from  al)out? 

sell  all  others.  Well,  if  price  is  the  all  other  animals.  Despite  our  abil-  One  may  also  ask  by  what  ritual 
only  thing  that  will  bring  Mrs.  Con-  ity  to  change,  mankind,  in  general,  is  the  success  of  a  new  idea  deter- 
tomer  into  a  merchant’s  store  what  does  not  want  to  change.  We  are  mined;  what  establishes  its  value 
is  to  prevent  a  lower  price  quoted  satisfied  to  let  things  be  as  they  are  and  makes  it  victorious  over  ignor- 
by  a  competing  merchant  from  tak-  so  long  as  we  are  left  alone.  This  ance,  indifference,  rival  ideas,  and 
ing  her  out?  tendency  to  stay  “put” — in  the  sit-  conflicting  beliefs?  What  makes  an 

All  of  us  have,  at  one  time  or  nation  in  which  we  find  ourselves —  idea  acceptable  to  the  multitudes? 
another,  purchased  many  of  our  be-  is  due  to  our  inherited  animal  tend-  Probably  no  one  can  answer  these 
liefs  in  that  all  too  costly  school  of  encies.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  our  in-  questions  adequately,  but,  ask  any 
experience.  Unfortunately,  many  of  herited  tendency,  we  are  compelled  advertising  man  and  he  will  tell  you 
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This  retailer 
“went”  to  the 
ConTention 


that  is  so  much  in  demand,  and  so 
little  used,  is  partly  a  matter  of  im¬ 
agination,  plus  the  will  to  believe, 
and  act,  and  the  ability  to  change. 
And  it  seems  that  big  business  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  bring  itself  to  act  and 
make  changes  rapidly.  It’s  geared  too 
low.  It  hasn’t  the  versatility  to  make 
changes;  nor  is  it  blessed  with  the 
training  and  the  mobility  that  is  so 
necessary  to  successful  military 
operations.  Perhaps  the  mentality 
at  the  helm  is  lax.  That  is  why  the 
smaller  retailer  is  able  to  survive. 
He  is  versatile  enough  to  shift  his 
tactics  just  as  quickly  as  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  change  presents  itself.  If 
the  change  brings  success  it  “peps 
up’’  his  morale. 

And  it  has  been  the  writer’s  ex- 


This  retailer 
stayed  home 


24th  Annual  Convention,  January  14-18 
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Management 


Reducing  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Expense 

BY  R.  G.  THOESEN 

Economy  Technicians,  Inc.,  New  York 


A  PARTIALLY  fixed  operating 
expense  which  is  usually  in 
seventh  or  eight  relative  posi¬ 
tion  is  Light,  Heat  and  Power.  The 
need  for  an  orderly  plan  of  reduc¬ 
ing  these  expenses  is  not  always  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  operating  head  in  most 
department  stores.  Any  executive 
may  be  justified  in  feeling  that  these 
expenses  are  in  accord  with  other 
outlays,  as  the  seasonal  increases 
and  decreases  would  lead  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  these  fixed  expenses  cannot  be 
reduced.  The  winter  electric  and 
heating  load  is  nearly  twice  the  sum¬ 
mer  expenses  and  the  variation 
allows  for  approval  of  these  items. 

Neglect  of  Power  Cost  Planning 

With  the  growth  of  business,  a 
few  years  ago,  greater  customer  de¬ 
mand  and  increased  volume  necessi¬ 
tated  expansion.  In  the  erection  and 
design  and  in  the  alteration  of  de¬ 
partment  store  buildings,  the  space 
arrangement  of  showcases,  counters, 
partitions  and  decorations  for  the 
sale  of  merchandise  were  paramount. 
In  the  demand  for  an  early  opening 
of  the  store,  economic  planning  for 
power  cost  expenses  which  are  con¬ 
tinuous  were  neglected.  The  chang¬ 
ing  of  steam  lines,  wiring,  cash  tube 
systems,  airducts  etc.,  were  after¬ 
thoughts. 

The  major  expense  is  electrical, 
and  usually  economies  may  be  effec¬ 
ted  here.  Our  experience  in  study¬ 
ing  the  load  curves  of  stores  has 
shown  that  peaks  established  at 
various  times  in  locations  where 
customers  travel  are  similar  and  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  In 
many  cities  the  demand  charge  plays 
a  big  part  in  costs  and  where  it 
exists  it  usually  amounts  to  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  electric  bill. 
The  leveling  of  this  charge,  achieved 
by  careful  watching,  may  mean  a  re¬ 
duction  as  high  as  20%  of  the  total 
electrical  expenses.  To  aid  in  the 
reduction  of  this  demand  charge 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
house  engineer  may  stagger  his  load. 


As  the  dry  type  of  fire  sprinkler 
system  carries  air,  the  compressor 
furnishing  this  air,  hydraulic  pumps, 
central  vacuum  cleaners,  ammonia 
and  air  compressors,  fans  and  kit¬ 
chen  blowers  may  be  staggered  and 
used  during  off  peak  hours.  The 
peak  of  a.  few  larger  stores  during 
the  winter  months  was  between  4 
and  5:30  P.M.  In  some  cities  the 
maximum  demand  for  one  month 
once  established  is  carried  for  one 
year  until  exceeded  by  a  higher 
monthly  demand.  The  installation  of 
a  demand  limitor  alarm  set  at  a 
predetermined  peak  will  save  con¬ 
siderable  money. 

Some  utility  companies  base  their 
rate  upon  the  total  installed  load.  In 
this  case  the  charge  for  duplicated  or 
stand-by  motors  in  circulating 
pumps,  sump  pumps,  air  and  am¬ 
monia  compressors,  etc.,  may  be  cut 


in  half  by  the  installation  of  a  two- 
way  throw  switch. 

Window  lighting  in  some  cities 
has  a  special  rate  due  to  the  long 
hours  used  and  its  desirability  of 
power  factor.  If  there  are  any 
leased  departments  in  the  store 
which  have  window  space  included 
in  rent  they  should  be  metered  and 
charged,  as  should  beauty  parlors, 
lunch  counters,  etc. 

Savings  may  be  made  in  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  free  air  to  the  air  com¬ 
pressor  by  removing  elbows  or  turns 
in  air  intake  and  the  installation  of 
an  air  filter  which  keeps  dirt  out 
of  the  compressor.  This  will  save 
motor  operation,  electric  energy  and 
wear  upon  compressor  parts. 

Some  stores  have  both  electric  and 
hydraulic  elevators.  It  is  known  that 
the  electric  ones  are  more  economical 
(Continued  on  page  541 
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Controllers*  Congress 


The  Preparation  of  a 
Financial  Budget 


This  is  the  second  and  final  in-  planning  collection  ratios  by  months, 
stallment  of  the  article  entitled  past  experience  should  govern  the 
“The  Preparation  of  a  Financial  amounts  to  be  set  up. 

Budget”.  The  first  section  appeared  Schedule  III  “Analysis  Sales 
on  pages  22  and  58  of  the  Nov-  Owned  Departments”  should  be 
ember  Bulletin.  worked  out  carefully.  It  is  recom- 

Regretfully  we  must  call  atten-  mended  that  the  plans  for  the  ratio 
tion  to  two  slight  errors  in  the  pre-  of  charge  sales  to  total  be  made  by 
ceding  article.  Mention  was  made  season,  because  in  some  stores  the 
of  18  schedules,  wliereas  the  cor-  percentage  of  charge  sales  to  total 
rect  number  is  16.  Furthermore,  is  higher  in  the  Fall  than  in  the 
the  arrangement  of  Schedule  IV  was  Spring.  Ratios  for  Leased  Depart- 
not  quite  as  it  should  have  been,  ment  sales  should  be  separated 
The  caption  “Total  Collections”  re-  from  Owned  Department  figures, 
fers  to  Deferred  Accounts  and  because  very  often  the  ratio  of 
should  have  appeared  over  the  last  charge  sales  to  total  is  lower  in  leas- 
column  only.  By  way  of  further  ed  than  in  owned  departments.  The 
explaining  Schedule  IV  we  wish  to  budgeted  markon  percentage  is  also 
point  out  that  numbering  the  col-  an  important  figure  and  should  be 
umns  from  1  to  6,  beginning  with  estimated  after  a  great  deal  of 
Total  Owned  Department  Sales  as  thought. 

#1.  these  amounts  would  be  com-  The  success  of  the  financial  bud- 
puted  as  follows:  get  depends  upon  the  care  taken  by 

Column  #1  minus  column  #2  and  conservative  tendencies  of  the 
equals  column  #3,  plus  column  #4  one  constructing  the  budget.  If  the 
equals  column  4^5.  Column  #5  merchandise  and  expense  budgets 
represents  charge  sales  to  be  used  can  be  worked  out  carefully,  there 
in  Schedule  VH  which  is  headed,  is  no  reason  why  the  financial  bud- 
“Computation  of  Accounts  Receiv-  get  cannot  be  constructed  with  a 
able  Balances”.  great  deal  of  accuracy.  However, 

Schedule  V,  which  appeared  in  it  is  to  be  rememljered  that  as  with 
November,  is  intended  for  use  in  de-  any  other  budget,  it  is  to  be  used  as 
veloping  a  summary  of  past  collec-  a  guide  and  not  as  a  rule.  If  prop- 
tion  experience.  It  should  be  pre-  erly  set  up  and  watched  it  should 
pared  with  extreme  care.  be  of  immeasurable  help  in  planning 

The  opening  balances  in  this  anticipations  and  investments  and  in 
schedule  are  reduced  by  reserves  for  some  other  stores  that  are  less  fort- 
bad  debts,  if  the  reserves  are  not  unate,  it  should  be  helpful  in  de- 
excessive.  If  the  reserves  are  large,  termining  cash  borrowings, 
however,  a  deduction  should  be  Schedule  IX  is  intended  for  use 
made  for  the  total  of  inactive  ac-  in  arriving  at  the  actual  cash  outlay 
counts,  rather  than  the  reserve.  In  for  expense  items  each  month.  It  is 


necessary,  therefore,  to  estimate 
with  accuracy  the  accrued  charges 
as  well  as  deferred  items.  Deferred 
items  can  be  estimated  with  the  help 
of  previous  years’  experience. 

On  Schedule  XII  the  percentage 
of  purchases  that  fall  due  within 
the  current  month,  within  the  30 
day  period,  60  day  period  and  be¬ 
yond  60  days  will  be  shown,  these 
having  been  estimated  through  the 
use  of  previous  years’  experience. 
These  percentages,  then,  are  applied 
first,  to  the  opening  accounts  jiay- 
able  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
and  the  amounts  spread  horizont¬ 
ally  across  in  the  months  in  which 
the  payments  are  to  be  made.  The 
same  procedure  is  used  for  cash 
purchases  for  each  month.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  assuming  that  8%  is  pay¬ 
able  in  the  current  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  8%  of  the  total  cost  of  pur¬ 
chases  for  the  month  of  October 
would  appear  in  the  October  col¬ 
umn,  75%  in  the  November  column 
(30  days),  13%  in  the  December 
column  (60  days),  and  the  balance 
in  the  January  column.  To  arrive 
at  the  accounts  payable  as  of  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  payments  appearing  in  the 
November,  December,  January,  and 
“After  January”  columns  should  be 
totalled.  It  will  be  noted  that  dis¬ 
count  is  deducted  only  in  those 
months  in  which  payments  are 
made. 

This  article  is  presented,  not  with 
the  intention  of  showing  an  ideal  or 
standard  method  of  setting  up  a  fi¬ 
nancial  budget,  but  merely  to  show 
a  budget  that  one  of  our  stores  has 
been  using  with  much  satisfaction. 

Comment  and  criticism  are  desir¬ 
ed  because  the  Controllers’  Congress 
hopes  to  develop  something  in  a 
separate  publication  that  may  fill 
the  need  for  a  standard  practice. 
This  final  publication  will,  of  course, 
give  detailed  explanations  of  each 
form  and  state  its  purpose.  Sched¬ 
ules  VII  to  XVI  follow. 


Schedule  VII 

COMPUTATION  OF  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  BALANCES 
Line 

No.  Total  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 

1.  Opening  Balance 

(Less  Reserve) 

2.  Charge  Accounts 

3. 

4.  Bad  Debt  Reserve 

5. 

6.  Collections  _ 

7.  Accounts  Receivable 

Balance 


Schedule  VIII 

ANALYSIS  DEFERRED  PAYMENT  ACCOUNTS 

Line. 

No.  Total  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 

1.  Opening  Balance 

2.  Charge  Accounts  _ _ 

3. 

4.  Reserve  Bad  Debts  _ 

5. 

6.  Collections  _ 

7.  Closing  Balance 
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Schedule  IX 

EXPENSE;  CASH  DISBURSEMENTS;  ACCRUED  &  DEFERRED  CHARGES 

Total  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 

1.  Operating  Expense  Budget 

2.  Less  Opening  Deferred  Accts. 

Dec.  Jan. 

3. 

4.  Plus  Closing  Deferred  Accts. 

5. 

6.  Plus  Opening  Accts.  Payable 

7. 

8.  Less  Closing  Accts.  Payable 

9. 

10.  Plus  Accrued,  Opening 

11. 

12.  Less  Accrued,  Closing 

13. 

14.  Less  Depreciation 

15. 

16.  Less  Bad  Debt  Reserve 

17. 

18.  Less  Interest  on  Investments 

19.  Total  Expense  Disbursements 

1.  Taxes 

2.  Interest 

3.  Payroll 

4.  Sundry 


Schedule  X 

DETAIL  ACCRUED  ITEMS 

Total  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 


Schedule  XI 
DEFERRED  CHARGES 
Total  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 


DETAIL  DEFERRED  CHARGES 

,ine 

Vo.  Total  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  f 

1.  Commissions 

2.  Rent 

3.  Supply  &  Workroom 

4.  Insurance 

5.  Prepaid  Bank  Interest 

6.  Miscellaneous  _ 

7.  Total 


Schedule  XII 

MERCHANDISE  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 
ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  AND  ACCRUED  ITEMS 


Merchandise  Accts.  Payable  7/31-34 
Cash  Purchases  August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

Less  Cash  Discount 

.  Less  Notes  Payable 
.  Total 


Merchandise  Accounts  Payable 


Total  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Over 


Jul\  Aug.  Seft.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 


Current 
30  day 
60  day 
90  day 


(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Codes 


Summary  of  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Codes  Approved  during 
October  and  November 


BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


HANDKERCHIEF  INDUSTRY- 
AMENDMENT 
Effective  October  31 

The  clauses  summarised  below  are 
changes  in  or  additions  to  the  original 
code.  Except  as  noted  below,  the  fair 
trade  practices  of  the  original  code  are 
still  in  effect. 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and/or  pro¬ 
duction  of  handkerchiefs,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  hand  or  machine,  including  em¬ 
bellishing  and/or  finishing  by  hand  or 
by  machine,  and  the  sale  thereof  within 
the  confines  of  the  Continental  United 
States  by  any  manufacturer,  producer  or 
importer  or  by  any  firm,  corporation  or 
any  other  form  of  enterprise  totally  or 
partly  owned  or  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  any  manufacturer,  pro¬ 
ducer  or  importer  of  handkerchiefs.  It 
does  not  include  the  embellishing  of 
handkerchiefs  by  Schiffli  embroidery 
machines,  so-called  “handloom”  ma¬ 
chines  and  so-called  “hand-embroidery” 
machines,  nor  does  it  include  the  manu¬ 
facture  in  whole  or  in  part  of  handker¬ 
chiefs  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  sale  within 
the  Continental  United  States  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  Puerto  Rico  or  elsewhere  out¬ 
side  the  confines  of  the  Continental 
United  States  comes  under  the  code. 

Terms  :  The  clause  in  the  original  code 
sp^ifying  maximum  terms  of  net/10  or, 
with  equalizing  differential  in  price,  2/10- 
60,  2^/10-30,  3/10,  or  3/COD,  has  been 
expanded  to  permit  manufacturers  to  sell 
at  terms  other  than  those  specified,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  terms  shall  not  be  more 
advantageous  or  liberal  than  the  speci¬ 
fied  maximum  terms,  that  the  dating 
shall  not  exceed  70  days  from  date  of 
billing,  and  that  the  cash  discount  shall 
not  exceed  3  per  cent.  Merchandise  ship¬ 
ped  on  or  after  the  25th  of  the  month 
may  be  dated  as  of  the  first  of  the 
following  month.  The  seller  shall  desig¬ 
nate  the  terms  of  payment  under  which 
his  merchandise  shall  be  sold.  No  other 
discounts  may  be  given,  either  trade  or 
cash,  than  those  provided  for  in  the 
code,  whether  arrived  at  by  increasing 
the  gross  selling  price  or  in  any  other 
manner.  The  original  code  prohibited 


discounts  on  bills  not  paid  within  five 
days  of  the  due  date  at  the  office  at 
which  the  account  is  due  and  payable; 
this  period  has  been  extended  to  fifteen 
days  in  the  amendment. 

Price  Guarantees:  The  original  clause 
has  been  clarified,  and  reads,  “No  st(Kk 
protection  shall  be  given  involving  price 
adjustment  on  merchandise  delivered  and 
no  price  guaranty  shall  be  given  against 
decline  on  orders  booked  for  future  de¬ 
livery.” 

Returns:  Merchandise  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  order,  specifications  or  con¬ 
tract  may  now  be  returned  within  ten 
days  after  receipt  of  merchandise.  (The 
original  code  allowed  only  five  days.) 
The  restriction  against  returns  of  mer¬ 
chandise  made  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  invoice  has  been  eliminated. 

Contracts:  Members  of  the  industry 
may  not  deviate  from  the  price  fixed 
by  a  contract.  All  contracts  and/or  or¬ 
ders  shall  be  binding.  Cancellation  of  a 
contract  may  not  be  accepted  where  the 
effect  of  such  cancellation  would  be  to 
circumvent  any  provision  of  the  code. 

Consignment  or  memorandum  ship¬ 
ments  are  prohibited. 

Packing  and  Marking:  Handkerchiefs 
not  of  first  quality  may  not  be  packed  in 
sealed  cartons  or  envelopes  or  in  any 
other  sealed  containers  so  that  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  handkerchief  is  not  easily 
accessible  for  examination  unless  the  in¬ 
dividual  containers  are  clearly  marked 
“seconds”  or  otherwise  appropriately  des¬ 
ignated  as  containing  merchandise  other 
than  “firsts.” 

Except  in  the  case  of  merchandise  de¬ 
livered  on  or  before  December  31,  1934, 
the  following  rules  are  laid  down  for 
labelling  merchandise.  When  the  basic 
fabric  from  which  a  handkerchief  is 
manufactured  embodies  more  than  one 
kind  of  yam,  the  handkerchief  shall  not 
be  labelled  or  designated  or  referred  to 
by  the  name  of  any  one  only  of  the 
component  fibers  or  filaments,  unless 
such  component  constitutes  by  thread 
count  80  per  cent  of  the  fabric.  Unless 
the  fabric  is  genuinely  100  per  cent  of 
any  fiber  or  filament  designation  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  selvage),  the  actual  percen¬ 
tage  by  thread  count  of  any  component 


of  at  least  60  per  cent,  and  which  is 
less  than  100  per  cent,  shall  be  promin¬ 
ently  indicated  on  any  laW  or  ticket 
identifying  the  handkerchiefs.  In  the 
case  of  fancy  woven  materials,  in  which 
the  warp  and  the  filling  of  the  plain 
weave  are  made  from  yarns  of  the  same 
fiber,  whether  the  fancy  elements  are 
plain  corded  or  fancy  borders,  or  all- 
over  effects,  such  as  checks  or  plaids, 
and  are  made  of  yams  of  other  fibers  or 
filaments,  only  the  tme  fabric  name  of 
the  plain  weave  may  be  designated,  if 
only  one  fiber  element  is  specified  on  the 
label. 

The  elements  used  for  appliques,  em- 
broided  embellishments,  lace  corners, 
lace  edges,  or  any  material  attached  in 
any  way  to  complete  the  handkerchiefs, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  affecting  the 
true  designation  of  the  basic  materials 
as  herein  specified. 

Labels  so  worded  that  they  emphasize 
a  minor  element  in  the  manufacture,  con¬ 
struction  or  finish  of  the  handkerchief 
fabric,  or  in  the  processing  or  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  handkerchief  itself,  and  tend 
to  induce  a  purchaser  to  believe  that  the 
said  wording  applies  to  the  handkerchief 
as  a  whole  or  to  the  basic  fabric,  may 
not  be  used.  Handkerchiefs  may  not  be 
labeled  in  conflict  with  these  regulations 
at  the  request  of  purchasers  or  purchas¬ 
ing  agencies. 

Samples  of  fancy  white  satin  strips  or 
prints,  white  cords,  colored  cords,  or 
colored  borders,  may  not  be  inserted  in 
sample  folders  so  as  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  one  side  of  the  handkerchief  is 
raw  selvage,  unstitched,  unless  a  con¬ 
spicuous  label  or  marking  of  some  kind 
is  placed  on  the  handkerchief  indicating 
that  only  three  sides  are  hemmed. 

Shipments :  Packaged,  trade-marked 
handkerchiefs,  which  may  be  shipped 
directly  to  the  retailer  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  f.o.b.  destination,  are  defined  as 
“one,  two,  or  three  handkerchiefs  com¬ 
pletely  encased  in  a  carton  or  sealed  en¬ 
velope  wrap,  which  carton  or  wrap  bears 
thereon  the  trade-mark  of  the  member 
of  the  Industry  and  a  suggested  retail 
price.” 

NR  A  Labels:  The  Code  Authority 
may  apply  to  the  Administration  for 
authority  to  regulate  the  use  of  NRA 
labels  on  merchandise. 

MILLINERY  INDUSTRY— REVISED 
CODE 

Effective  November  19 

The  code  for  this  industry  has  been 
rewritten.  The  changes  in  or  additions 
to  the  previous  fair  practice  provisions 
are  summarised  below. 

Covers  :  The  manufacture  and/or  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  ladies’,  misses’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  headwear  (whether  trimmed  or 
untrimmed  and  of  whatsoever  material 
made),  manufactured  or  produced  by 
blocking  and/or  operating,  and/or  cut¬ 
ting  and/or  moulding,  making,  trim¬ 
ming,  and/or  any  other  similar  oper¬ 
ations,  except  that  it  shall  not  include 
knitted  hats  of  the  stocking  cap  or  beret 
type  made  of  one  piece  with  center  drawn 
together  or  cut  or  stitched  or  with  center 
insert  with  pompon  or  other  center  orna¬ 
ment,  and  which  is  flat  pressed  only 
on  flat  form  or  ring,  not  blocked;  “har¬ 
vest  hats”  are  not  included. 

Orders  and  Cancellations :  Delivery 
date  must  be  stated  on  every  order;  if 
no  definite  delivery  date  is  stated  on 
the  order,  then  two  weeks’  time  shall 
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be  considered  the  delivery  date.  Can¬ 
cellation  of  brders  within  the  specified 
delivery  date  is  prohibited,  except  under 
circumstances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority  and  approved  by  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Board. 

Trade  Name  Labels :  Whenever  a  pur¬ 
chaser  desires  special  labels  or  linings 
to  be  used,  such  labels  or  linings  must 
be  furnished  without  cost  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  is  permitted  to  attach  them 
without  making  any  charge.  (The 
former  clause  on  trade  name  labels  re¬ 
quired  manufacturers  to  charge  for  any 
cost  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  regular  label  or  lining.) 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  Code 
Authority  is  to  undertake  a  complete  in¬ 
vestigation  of  style  piracy  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  clauses  covering  terms,  f.o.b. 
shipments,  advertising  allowances,  and 
returns  remain  in  effect  the  same  as  they 
were. 

MISCELLANEOUS  APPROVALS  AND 
INTERPRETATIONS 

Baking  Industry 

Rules  for  the  mutilation  of  returned 
products  were  announced  November  20, 
reading:  “Returns,  sold  in  bulk  and/or 
for  re-sale  not  for  human  consumption 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Code,  be 
mutilated  as  follows:  Wrappers  and 
packages  shall  be  removed.  Sliced  pro¬ 
ducts  shall  be  made  to  fall  apart.  Each 
unsliced  product  shall  be  broken  in  at 
least  half.” 

Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  November  15 
establishes  7/10  e.o.m.  as  a  maximum 
cash  discount. 

Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturing  Industry 

A  stay  on  the  provisions  affecting 
“drops”  was  granted  November  19,  to 
the  extent  that  the  dollar  billed  sales  of 
discontinued  patterns  by  any  member  of 
the  industry  may  equal  as  much  as  IS 
per  cent  of  his  dollar  billed  sales  of 
regular  merchandise  at  list  prices,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  10  per  cent  maximum  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  code.  The  stay  will  expire 
December  31,  1934. 

Coat  and  Suit  Industry 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Merchants’ 
Ladies’  Garment  Association  states  that 
the  maximum  terms  for  the  industry  are 
8/10  e.o.m.,  7/30,  6/60,  and  that  this 
should  be  read  as  if  “e.o.m.”  followed 
each  of  the  discount  provisions. 

Dry  and  Polishing  Mop  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  October  25 
eliminates  the  clauses  providing  for  open 
prices,  and  the  restrictions  against  sell¬ 
ing  below  filed  prices. 

Excelsior  Products  Industry 

The  provision  that  all  used  material 
shall  be  sterilized  has  been  stayed  for 
a  period  of  60  days,  beginning  October 
30. 

Drapery  and  Upholstery  Trimmings 

The  code  for  this  industry  has  been 
extended  to  January  26,  1935. 

Galvanized  Ware  Industry 

An  administrative  order  approved 
November  1  modifies  the  terms  for  this 


industry  to  permit  2/10  e.o.m.  payment 
on  domestic  sales.  This  modification  was 
approved  only  for  a  six  months  period. 

Fur  Wholesaling  Trade 

An  amendment  approved  October  27 
establishes  maximum  terms  for  fur  gar¬ 
ments,  as  follows:  8/10  e.o.m.,  6^/10 
e.o.m.,  60  extra;  net  thereafter.  Ship¬ 
ments  after  the  29th  day  of  any  month 
may  be  dated  as  of  the  first  of  the 
following  month. 

Linen  Importing  Trade 

The  code  for  this  industry,  which  be¬ 
came  effective  December  2,  specifies 
maximum  terms  of  3/10,  with  an  option 
of  e.o.m.  dating,  and  2  per  cent  for 
longer  datings,  not  to  exceed  70  days. 
At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  full 
text  of  the  code  is  not  available,  but  a 
summary  of  its  provisions  will  appear  in 
the  January  issue. 

Mop  Stick  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  October  30 
prohibits  discrimination  in  price  between 
purchasers  of  the  same  class,  but  does 
not  prevent  difference  in  prices  to  allow 
for  differences  in  quality,  quantity,  and 
transportation  costs. 

Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry 

The  manufacture  of  suedine  jackets 
and  similar  garments  is  properly  classi¬ 
fied  under  the  rainwear  divisions  of  the 
rubber  manufacturing  industry,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  ruling  announced  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Industrial  Recovery  Board  on  Novem¬ 
ber  21. 

Sanitary  and  Waterproof  Specialties 

A  ruling  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Board,  announced  November 
12,  places  raincapes  of  “thin-gauged  pro¬ 
cessed  rubber"  under  the  sanitary  and 
waterproof  specialties  manufacturing 
code. 

Soft  Drink  Industry 

An  order  which  became  effective  Nov¬ 
ember  9  permits  members  of  the  bottled 
soft  drink  industry  to  sell  on  consign¬ 
ment  to  fairs,  festivals  or  similar  gath¬ 
erings. 

Watch  Industry 

A  ruling  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Board,  announced  November 


1,  has  stayed  the  maximum  terms  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  assembled  watch  industry 
code  for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  and 
requires  members  of  the  industry  to  ad¬ 
here  instead  to  the  provisions  of  the 
wholesale  jewelry  code  covering  cash_ dis¬ 
counts  and  maximum  credit  periods. 
(The  October  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
contains  summaries  of  the  provisions  of 
both  codes.) 

Wool  Textile  Industry 

An  amendment  effective  November  12 
terminates  the  prohibition  against  “sell¬ 
ing  ‘at  value’  ”  in  the  code  for  this  in¬ 
dustry. 

Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 

An  order  approved  by  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Board  on  October 
31  exempts  farmers  who  sell  their  own 
produce  direct  to  the  consumer  from  all 
provisions  of  the  code  for  the  retail  food 
and  grocery  trade. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocery  Codes 

Amendments  to  the  codes  for  the 
Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery  Trade  and 
the  Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade  were 
approved  November  24.  Although  the 
texts  of  these  amendments  are  not  avail¬ 
able  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  it  is 
understood  that  they  include  a  schedule 
for  computing  transportation  charges, 
which  must  be  included  in  computing 
cost.  In  a  20  mile  radius,  the  charge 
may  not  be  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  net  purchase  price;  in  the  next  20 
miles,  one  and  one-half  per  cent;  and 
beyond  40  miles,  two  per  cent.  The  use 
of  prizes  and  premiums  is  regulated,  and 
is  prohibited  where  it  would  nullify 
the  loss-limitation  clauses,  or  where  it 
involves  lottery,  misrepresentation  or 
fraud,  or  is  not  available  to  all  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  same  class  in  the  same  trade 
area.  The  labor  sections  of  both  codes 
have  been  revised.  A  demonstrator  in 
a  grocery  establishment  must  be  clearly 
identified  as  the  representative  of  the 
party  from  whom  he  receives  his  com¬ 
pensation.  Wholesale  grocers  may  es¬ 
tablish  maximum  cash  discounts  in  any 
area  where  there  are  eight  establishments 
of  the  trade  and  where  85  per  cent  of 
the  wholesalers  petition  for  such  a  rule 
and  secure  the  approval  of  the  Code 
Authority  and  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Board.  Such  agreements  are  to 
run  three  months,  but  may  be  renewed 
for  periods  of  six  months. 


Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  in  previous  issues 

Code  Effective  Date 

Handkerchief  Industry — Amendment  October  31 

Millinery  Industry — Revised  Code  November  19 

Miscellaneous  Approvals  and  Interpretations: 

Baking  Industry — Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  Industry — Carpet  and  Rug 
Manufacturing  Industry — Coat  and  Suit  Industry — Dry  and  Polish¬ 
ing  Mop  Industry — Excelsior  Products  Industry — Drapery  and 
Upholstery  Trimmings — Galvanized  Ware  Industry — Fur  Whole¬ 
saling  Trade — Linen  Importing  Trado:— Mop  Stick  Industry — 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry — Sanitary  and  Waterproof 
Specialties — Soft  Drink  Industry — Watch  Industry — Wool  Textile 
Industry — Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade — Wholesale  and  Retail 
Grocery  Codes. 
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Code  s — C  ontr  oiler  s*  Congress 


The  N.R.A.  Label: 


spreads  and  Novelty  Pillows 
(See  note  below.) 

Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 
Rainwear 

Robe  and  Allied  Products 


Latest  Developments 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


The  Handkerchief  Industry  and 
the  Artificial  Flower  and  Feath¬ 
er  Industry  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  industries  whose  code 
authorities  are  empowered  to  draw 
up  regulations  governing  the  use  oi 
the  N.R.A.  label  on  their  products. 

The  Artificial  Flower  and  Feather 
Industry  will  provide  its  members 
with  N.R.A.  labels  to  be  affixed  to 
invoices.  These  labels  may  also  be 
affixed  to  merchandise  packages  and 
containers,  at  the  manufacturer’s 
option,  but  their  use  in  this  way  will 
not  be  made  compulsory.  The 
effective  date  for  the  labels  has  not 
yet  been  announced. 


Coat  and  Suit  (Women’s) 

Corset  and  Brassiere 
Cotton  Garment 
Dress 
Fur 

Hat  Manufacturing  (Men’s) 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Knitted  Outerwear 
Ladies’  Handbag 
Men’s  Clothing 

Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt 

Men’s  Neckwear 

Millinery 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed- 


Umbrella 

Undergarment  and  Negligee 

(Note:  The  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  N.R.A.  label  for  the  Novel¬ 
ty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bedspreads 
and  Noz’elty  Pillows  Industry  do 
not  apply  to  domestic  linens.  Al¬ 
though  these  have  been  placed  under 
the  industry’s  code,  they  will  have 
separate  label  regulations,  which  are 
now  awaiting  the  approval  of  the 
Administration.) 

If  merchandise  is  received  which 
should  bear  the  N.R.A.  label  but 
does  not,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
notify  the  manufacturer  at  once. 
Under  the  Retail  Code,  you  may  not 
purchase,  sell  or  exchange  such  mer¬ 
chandise  unless  it  bears  the  label.  If 
you  have  merchandise  in  stock  which 
was  shipped  to  you  prior  to  the  ef¬ 
fective  date  for  the  label  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  concerned,  you  are  permitted, 
but  not  required,  under  the  Retail 
Code,  to  label  it. 


The  Handkerchief  Industry  is 
empowered,  through  its  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  to  make  the  use  of  an 
N.R.A.  label  compulsory,  but  no 
definite  regulations  have  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  mattress  cover,  comfortable 
and  quilting  divisions  of  the  Light 
Sewing  (except  Garment)  Industry 
are  expected  to  make  use  of  an 
N.R.A.  label  compulsory  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  probably  at  the 
first  of  the  year,  but  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  is  not  ready  to  make  a  def¬ 
inite  announcement  of  the  effective 
date. 

January  1,  1935,  is  expected  to  be 
the  effective  date  for  the  use  of 
labels  on  brief  cases,  hand  luggage, 
sample  cases,  sample  trunks  and 
trunks,  under  the  code  for  the  Lug¬ 
gage  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods  In¬ 
dustry.  Instead  of  stamping  an 
N.R.A.  insignia  bearing  a  registra¬ 
tion  number  upon  industry  products, 
manufacturers  will  be  provided  with 
cambric  labels  to  be  sewed  in,  and 
with  paper  labels  for  pasting.  The 
prices  at  which  these  labels  will  be 
sold  have  not  yet  been  announced. 

The  list  of  industries  in  which  the 
use  of  the  N.R.A.  label  is  compul¬ 
sory  at  present  remains  as  follows; 

Blouse  and  Skirt 

Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  (Men’s) 

Cigar  Manufacturing 


A  New  Source  of  Income— 
The  Dry  Cleaning  Department 


ONE  of  the  member  stores  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  doing  a  volume  of 
business  of  about  $10,000,000  annu¬ 
ally,  has  within  the  last  few  years 
developed  a  dry  cleaning  department 
which  is  showing  a  nice  profit.  In 
a  recent  letter  to  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  they  said,  “We  have  oper¬ 
ated  such  a  department  since  the 
Spring  of  1931,  at  which  time  the 
service  was  restricted  to  our  em¬ 
ployees  and  for  our  own  stock  work. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  extended 
the  service  to  the  public,  and  our 
volume  for  the  year  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1934,  was  $28,000  with  a 
gross  margin  of  27%.  'For  the  six 
months  ending  July  31,  1934,  our 
volume  was  $23,000  with  a  gross 
margin  of  32%. 

“Our  original  investment  in 
equipment  was  alxjut  $4,000,  but  as 
business  increased  we  were  forced 
to  add  additional  machinery,  and 
at  this  time  our  plant  investment 
is  $8,500. 


“At  present  we  operate  the . 

. system,  which  we  purchased 

from  .  Co.  for  about  $1,- 

800.  Other  equipment  required  in¬ 
cludes  a  pressing  machine  for  about 
$450,  a  dryer — $425,  a  spotting 
board — $195,  a  finishing  table — $50, 
a  small  wet  washing  unit,  electric 
irons,  etc, 

“The  unit  we  have  been  using  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  but  due  to 
increased  business  we  are  being 
forced  to  buy  larger  and  heavier 
equipment  and  at  this  time  we  are 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  unit 
at  a  cost  of  $5,950. 

“We  feel  that  this  department  is 
a  profitable  investment  and  with 
our  increased  facilities  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  larger  volume  with  better 
profit.’’ 

Details  about  the  sources  of 
equipment  referred  to  in  the  letter 
can  be  obtained  from  ffie  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress. 
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When  Day  Is  Done — The  Evening  Class 

BY  MARY  L.  COLLINS 
Director  of  Training,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 


IS  it  possibte  to  conduct  evening 
classes  that  are  voluntary?  Is  it 
fair  to  ask  employees  to  attend 
such  classes  at  the  end  of  a  tiring 
day?  What  is  the  best  time  for  the 
classes  ?  What  courses  may  be  offer¬ 
ed?  Who  may  be  used  as  instruct¬ 
ors?  And  finally,  are  they  of  real 
value  to  the  employee  as  well  as  to 
the  employer?  These  are  a  few  of 
the  problems  confronting  any  store 
in  organizing  evening  classes.  We 
shall  attempt  to  describe  the  Filene 
way  of  meeting  these  and  other 
problems  involved  in  the  operation 
of  classes  held  after  business  hours. 


A  Merchanditie  Class  at  Filene's 


Are  Voluntary  Evening  Classes 
Possible? 

For  a  decade  or  more,  stores  have 
been  endeavoring  to  make  the  retail 
business  appeal  to  college  graduates 
or  persons  of  corresponding  back¬ 
ground.  If  we  are  to  encourage  such 
people  we  must  necessarily  provide 
ways  and  means  to  enable  them,  once 
they  are  employed,  to  fit  themselves 
for  executive  positions.  If  we  bring 
them  in  and  then  adopt  a  “sink  or 
swim,  it’s  up  to  you”  policy,  we  are 
not  playing  fair.  We  must  offer 
them  something  in  the  way  of  prac¬ 
tical  courses  directly  ?ipplicable  to 
their  work  as  future  executives.  It 
was  to  cope  with  this  situation  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening  pro¬ 
gram  at  Filene’s  was  organized.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  over  400 
employees  out  of  a  total  of  3,000  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  evening  courses. 

Is  It  Fair  to  the  Employee? 

It  is  not  only  fair  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  employees,  but  it  is  advantag¬ 
eous  to  them.  To  attempt  to  carry 
out  an  evening  program  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  during  working  hours  would 
be  an  impossibility.  If  we  were  to 
transfer  even  a  small  part  of  it  we 
would  then  be  compelled  to  elim¬ 


inate  the  majority  of  applicants. 
Thus  we  would  deprive  many  of  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  themselves 
for  better  jobs  and  increased  earn¬ 
ing  power. 

From  a  physiological  point  of  view 
the  objection  arises  that  the  employ¬ 
ee  is  too  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day 
to  absorb  the  subject  matter  pre¬ 
sented.  By  transfering  a  highly  in¬ 
telligent  employee  from  the  routine 
work  of  a  day  in  the  store  to  the 
class  room,  we  place  him  in  a  sphere 
more  suited  to  his  temperament.  He 
is  embroiled  in  lively  discussions. 
He  is  aroused  from  his  mental  leth¬ 
argy.  He  is  therefore  stimulated. 

What  is  the  Best  Time? 

Filene’s  has  found  after  divers 
experiments  that  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  hour  for  evening  classes  is  from 
six  to  seven.  This  allows  instructors 
and  students  one  half  hour  in  which 
they  may  have  a  bite  to  eat  and  re¬ 
lax  between  the  day’s  work  and 
starting  to  class.  This  hour  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  too,  by  our  executive  fac¬ 
ulty  member.  His  day  is  done — no 
calls  to  the  .sample  room  or  the  mer¬ 
chandise  office;  no  abrupt  end  to  a 
talk  half-finished ;  no  cancellation  of 
class — all  of  w'hich  tends  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  organized  system  of  teaching. 


By  finishing  at  seven,  those  living 
at  a  distance  may  reach  their  homes 
at  a  reasonable  hour,  and  social  en¬ 
gagements  are  not  interfered  with. 

Who  May  Be  Used  As  Instructors? 

In  order  to  conduct  a  successful 
course,  be  it  day  or  night,  we  must 
have  subject  matter  that  warrants 
consideration,  well-organized  lesson 
plans,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least  important,  a  competent  train¬ 
ing  staff.  Fortunate  is  the  training 
department  that  has  the  co-operation 
of  the  management  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  its  statement  of  business  poli¬ 
cies  are  words  to  the  effect  that 
whenever  an  employee  liecomes  an 
executive  he  automatically  becomes  a 
member  of  the  training  faculty.  In 
other  words,  the  training  supervisor 
has  the  authority  to  call  upon  any 
executive  whom  she  considers  quali¬ 
fied  for  teaching.  This  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  Filene’s.  Starting  with  the 
Management,  there  are  very  few  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  are  not  called  upon  for 
organized  teaching.  The  majority 
of  our  younger  executives  are  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  system  and  in  full  sym- 
1  athy  with  it.  Within  the  past  month 
three  newly  appointed  junior  execu¬ 
tives  came  to  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  to  inquire  how'  soon  they  might 
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have  the  opportunity  to  teach  a 
class! 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  back¬ 
ground  courses,  full-time  members 
of  the  training  department  do  no 
actual  teaching  in  the  evening. 
Rather,  they  act  in  a  supervisory  ca¬ 
pacity,  bending  their  efforts  to  see 
that  the  classes  are  conducted  sys¬ 
tematically  and  that  the  instruction 
is  comprehensive.  They  attend  clas¬ 
ses  and  often  put  pointed  questions 
to  the  lecturer. 

But  do  executives  make  the  best 
teachers?  Anyone  who  has  a  real 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  a  sincere 
interest  in  it  and  the  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  his  knowledge,  should  be  a 
fairly  successful  teacher.  If  we  are 
to  believe  the  maxim  that  experience 
is  the  best  teacher,  an  executive 
should  have  a  practical  teaching 
knowledge  of  his  own  work,  which 
is  his  subject  matter.  It  follows 
that  because  it  is  his  work  he  is 
keenly  interested  in  it.  The  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  executives  included  in  the 
faculty  are  college  graduates,  pos¬ 
sessing  average  ability  to  express 
themselves  clearly.  In  some  cases 
the  training  department  has  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  instructors  to 
help  them  develop  this  ability.  From 
time  to  time  they  come  upon  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  unable  to  put  his  thoughts 
across  regardless  of  training.  Such 
a  one  is  tactfully  eliminated  from 
the  faculty. 

What  Courses  May  Be  Offered? 

For  the  purposes  of  description 
we  have  divided  all  evening  courses 
into  the  following  classifications — 
background,  promotional  and  recre¬ 
ational. 

The  promotional  resource  groups 
naturally  attract  the  greatest  number 
of  applicants.  There  are  three  such : 
merchandising,  advertising  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Of  the  three,  the  merchandise 
courses  apparently  have  the  greatest 
appeal.  This  is  natural,  since  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  ambitious  to  l)e  buyers, 
and  more  openings  occur  here  than 
in  any  other  division.  The  number 
of  applicants  is  so  great  (there  were 
125  this  Fall)  it  is  necessary  to  de¬ 
mand  a  prerequisite  in  the  form  of 
a  general  examination  to  test  the 
clerical  aptitude  of  the  group.  The 
majority  of  those  who  pass  are  ent¬ 
ered  in  the  first  unit,  known  as 
Merchandise  I.  We  are  confident 
that  the  frequent  examinations  giv¬ 
en  in  the  course  will  disqualify  from 
further  advancement  those  who  are 
not  promotional  material.  On  the 
successful  completion  of  Merchan¬ 
dise  I,  the  student  who  has  been 


placed  as  a  merchandise  clerical,  or 
m  a  corresponding  position,  is  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  second  year  course.  Mer¬ 
chandise  II,  along  with  others,  who 
although  not  placed,  are  rated  as  A 
resources  by  the  General  Traininjg 
Committee,  comprised  of  various  di¬ 
vision  heads.  But  to  advance  to  the 
third  year  course.  Merchandise  III, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  student  hold 
a  merchandise  position.  Below  is  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  three 
courses. 

Merchandise  /.  The  class  meets 
two  nights  a  week  from  six  to  seven 
from  late  September  to  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  from  January  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  May.  The  course  is  supervised 
by  a  member  of  the  Training  De¬ 
partment  who  checks  attendance, 
gives  and  grades  the  examinations, 
coaches  the  instructors,  prepares  any 
necessary  material,  including  forms, 
outlines  and  problems.  The  instruct¬ 
ors  used  are  junior  executives,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one  taking  each  block  of  the 
course.  He  is  given  an  outline  to 
follow  with  lesson  plans  worked 
out. 

The  outline  includes  the  use  of 
orders,  cancellations,  special  orders, 
returns,  consignments,  transfers,  and 
the  stock  control  system  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  the  workings  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments ; — Stock  Rec¬ 
ords,  Purchase  Records,  and  the 
Marking  and  Receiving.  Ordinari¬ 
ly  a  student  has  completed  Merchan¬ 
dise  I  before  he  is  placed  as  a  Mer¬ 
chandise  Clerical. 

Merchandise  II.  This  class,  too, 
meets  twice  a  week  the  second  year 
during  the  same  seasons,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  study  of  all  reports  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  general  merchandis¬ 
ing  planning,  model  stock  plans,  six 
months’  plans,  and  the  Operating 
Statement  of  departments.  All  the 
reports  are  studied  in  relation  to  the 
different  divisions,  Garment,  Acces¬ 
sory,  Men’s  and  Basement.  The  in¬ 
structors  used  are  Divisional  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers,  Staff  Assistants 
to  Merchandise  Managers  and 
selected  experts  on  finance  and  re¬ 
lated  divisions  of  the  store.  An  out¬ 
line  similar  in  set-up  to  the  one  used 
in  Merchandise  I  is  followed  by  the 
instructors. 

Merchandise  III.  The  third  year 
course  is  a  discussion  and  problem 
course  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Management  and  the  Operating 
Committee.  It  is  based  primarily  on 
the  written  policies  of  the  business. 
Meetings  are  held  one  night  a  week 
throughout  the  season.  There  is  no 
fixed,  outline.  The  customary  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  furnish  members  of  the 


class  with  a  questionnaire  covering 
problems  to  be  taken  up  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  executive  instruct¬ 
ors.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
make  it  a  purely  discussion  group. 
With  this  in  mind  they  are  asked 
by  some  of  the  instructors  to  pre¬ 
pare  questions  in  advance  to  submit 
for  discussion. 

A  new  Merchandise  Group  was 
added  to  the  program  this  year  at 
the  request  of  students  who  had 
completed  the  above  resource  train¬ 
ing.  The  group  meets  once  a  week 
with  its  own  chairman  to  discuss 
the  various  problems  in  store  opera¬ 
tion.  Once  a  month  an  executive 
is  invited  to  lead  the  discussion.  The 
group  presents  him  in  advance  with 
a  particular  problem  relevant  to  his 
work,  which  they  wish  to  have  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  first  speaker  this  sea¬ 
son  was  our  Toilet  Goods  Buyer, 
who  was  asked  to  take  up  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  the  formulation  of 
his  Christmas  plans  and  his  method 
of  solving  them. 

Advertising  and  Service  Groups 

The  second  resource  group  is  the 
•Advertising.  This  course,  intended 
for  future  copywriters,  includes  ma¬ 
terial  on  all  matters  of  advertising 
policy  and  technique  with  particular 
emphasis  on  changed  and  changing 
conditions.  Until  this  year  it  was 
conducted  as  a  daytime  course,  but 
because  of  prevailing  conditions, 
meetings  were  often  cancelled.  The 
result  was  disorganization.  This 
year,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  given  as 
an  evening  class  during  the  spring 
term.  It  is  taught  by  our  Publicity 
Manager  and  his  assistants. 

The  Service  Resource  Group  is 
the  third  and  last  type  of  promotion¬ 
al  training.  It  is  intended  for  stud¬ 
ents  interested  in  becoming  Ser¬ 
vice  Executives.  Meetings  are  held 
two  nights  a  week  from  6:(X)  to 
7  :(X)  during  the  Fall  season.  The 
course  covers  selling  systems,  cus¬ 
tomer  relations,  department  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  work  of  allied  depart¬ 
ments.  A  member  of  the  training  de¬ 
partment  teaches  the  section  devoted 
to  selling  system.  Service  executives 
conduct  the  remaining  sections. 

Background  Courses:  Here  we  in¬ 
clude  courses  which  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  though  not  required  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  student  on  his  present  job, 
courses  which  attempt  to  give  the 
student  a  better  understanding  of 
store  organization  and  the  jwssibili- 
ties  of  advancement,  and  third,  tech¬ 
nical  courses  which  will  be  of  value 
to  the  individual  as  a  merchandise 
or  service  executive. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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The  Bulletin  Board  of  Code  ^ews 

A  Digest  of  Information  for  Retailers 

m 

BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 

Enforcement 

The  big  news  about  N.R.A.  is 
that  a  real  effort  is  at  last  to  be 
made  for  actual  enforcement  of 
codes.  The  appointment  of  Sol 
Rosenblatt  as  Field  Administrator 
in  charge  of  all  compliance ;  the  de¬ 
centralization  of  the  compliance  ser¬ 
vice  into  ten  regional  enforcement 
offices ;  and  a  new  program  for  the 
enforcement  of  labor  provisions  by 
N.R.A.  Field  Inspectors,  are  the 
steps  which  indicate  that  there  is 
now  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  N.R.A.  to  bring  about  enforce¬ 
ment. 

Jewelry  Repairs 
Price  advertising  of  jewelry  re¬ 
pairs  is  now  prohibited  under  the 
Retail  Jewelry  Code.  The  N.R.D. 
G.A.  has  asked  the  N.R.A.  for  an 
interpretation  of  this  provision 
which  would  permit  price  advertis¬ 
ing  of  those  items  of  jewelry  re¬ 
pair  the  cost  of  which  can  be  de¬ 
termined  in  advance. 

Below  Cost 

Manufacturers  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear,  rainwear  and  mechanical  rub- 
l)er  goods  are  asking  the  N.R.A.  to 
permit  a  change  in  the  code  which 
will  allow  selling  below  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  individual  cost  in  good 
faith  to  meet  the  competition  of  any 
other  member. 

Better  Terms — And  Worse 
Rubl)erized  suedine  jackets  have 
l)een  classified  by  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Board  as  coming  under  the 
Rainwear  Division  of  the  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Industry.  This  is 
important  because  a  discount  of 
8/iO  e.o.m.  is  thereby  ])ermissible 
on  this  type  of  merchandise.  Form¬ 
erly  it  was  claimed  by  the  Cotton 
Garment  Code  where  2%  discount 
is  the  maximum. 

“Raincapes  of  thin-gauged  process 
rubber”,  however,  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Rainwear  Division 
and  are  now  classified  under  the 
Sanitary  and  Waterproof  Specialties 
Code  w’here  the  maximum  terms  are 
3/10  e.o.m. 

Canvas  Goods  Code 
The  difficulties  retailers  have  had 
with  the  Canvas  Goods  Code,  which 
now  controls  custom  made  awnings, 
will  be  brought  forcefully  to  the  at¬ 


tention  of  the  N.R.A.  at  a  public 
hearing  on  December  14th. 

A  protest  against  the  price  fixing 
plan  of  this  code  and  its  application 
to  retail  stores  will  be  made  by  Mr. 
Fox  of  our  Washington  staff.  Re¬ 
tailers  who  have  been  protesting  the 
arbitrary  actions  of  the  Canvas 
Goods  Code  Authority  are  contri¬ 
buting  to  Mr.  Fox’s  case  by  supply¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the 
Canvas  Goods  Code  Authority  to 
impose  conditions  of  the  code  on  re¬ 
tail  stores. 

Men’s  Clothing  Hearing 
The  long  discussed  Fair  Trade 
Practices  for  the  Men’s  Clothing  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  given  a  hearing  in 
Washington  on  January  9th.  Meet¬ 
ings  have  l)een  held  by  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  Protective  Committee  with 
the  Men’s  Clothing  Code  Authority 
in  an  effort  to  have  the  Trade  Prac¬ 
tices  modified.  Some  slight  changes 
have  been  made,  and  as  a  result  only 
three  of  the  seven  amendments  re¬ 
main  highly  objectionable. 

These  are,  the  setting  of  maxi¬ 
mum  cash  discount  at  7/10  e.o.m. 
or  6%  70  days ;  setting  a  limit  on 
allowances  by  manufacturers  on 
trade  name  labels  at  2c;  and  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  on  all  orders  prices  of 
undelivered  balances  are  subject  to 
increase  “due  to  Federal  or  State 
law  taxing  materials  or  decreasing 
working  hours  or  increasing  com¬ 
pensation  of  labor”  with  no  right  to 
cancel.  Retail  selling  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  restricted  to  established 
retail  outlets. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  before 
Deputy  Administrator  M.  D.  Vin¬ 
cent  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  9th.  Mr.  Fox  will 
represent  the  Association’s  mem¬ 
bers  at  this  hearing. 

A  Precaution 

Because  of  the  difficulty  many  re¬ 
tailers  have  in  knowing  the  detailed 
conditions  of  all  codes  of  manufac¬ 
turers  with  whom  they  deal,  one 
of  our  member  stores  is  now  stamp¬ 
ing  on  all  orders  the  following 
notice ; 

“Please  read  the  enclosed 
order  carefully.  Examine  the 
prices,  the  terms  and  the  ship¬ 
ping  instructions.  If  it  contains 
any  conditions  which  (because 


of  the  code  under  which  you 
operate  or  for  any  other  rea¬ 
son)  you  may  not  or  will  not 
agree  to,  please  unthhold  ship¬ 
ment  and  return  the  order  with 
a  letter  advising  us  fully. 
Thanking  you,  we  are  ...” 

Paying  Wages  in  Scrip 
Limited  acceptance  of  scrip  at  not 
less  than  its  par  or  face  value  has 
been  recommended  as  a  fair  trade 
practice  for  all  types  of  retail  out¬ 
lets  by  a  special  committee  appointed 
under  tbe  Retail  Code  to  investigate 
so-called  “company”  stores  and  the 
scrip  system  of  wage  payment. 

The  Committee  also  recommended 
the  elimination  of  Article  IX,  Sec¬ 
tion  4  of  the  Retail  Code  and  the 
substitution  of  a  provision  which 
would  limit  the  offset  against  wages 
for  merchandise  sold  to  25%  of  the 
pay  earned  in  any  pay  period. 

These  recommendations  have  not 
been  acted  upon  by  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Board. 

Floor  Coverings 
The  Resilient  Floor  Covering 
Code  affects  the  floor  covering  de¬ 
partment  of  a  retail  store  only  when 
business  is  obtained  on  a  competitive 
bidding  basis. 

The  plan  for  assessment  of  retail 
contracts  is  not  completely  worked 
out,  but  N.R.A.  has  granted  au¬ 
thority  to  the  Resilient  Floor  Cover¬ 
ing  Code  Authority  to  register  suc¬ 
cessful  contracts  of  $100  or  more 
covering  the  furnishing  and  laying 
of  linoleum,  carpets  and  other  floor 
covering  materials,  if  these  contracts 
are  obtained  through  competitive 
bids.  The  registry  fee  is  1%  of  the 
contract. 

Floor  covering  sales  at  retail, 
when  sold  for  home  purposes  at  es¬ 
tablished  prices,  are  not  subject  to 
this  code. 

Labels 

Question:  A  Quilting  Manu¬ 
facturer  has  made  some  women’s 
quilted  robes  and  they  are  without 
labels.  Can  a  retailer  receive  them? 
Answer:  Although  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Quilting  is  not  yet  required 
to  apply  labels,  robes  are  subject  to 
the  Robe  and  Allied  Products  Code 
which  does  require  labels.  In  our 
opinion  labels  should  be  applied  to 
these  robes. 
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U  nem  ploy  merit  Reserves _ 


Where  Do  Retailers  Stand  on  the 
Unemployment  Reserves  Question? 


Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  ap¬ 
pointed  committees  for  the  study  of  national 
problems  in  order  that  a  foundation  may  be 
laid  for  intelligent  and  constructive  action. 
One  of  these  committees,  under  Samuel 
Reybum’s  chairmanship,  is  studying  the 
problem  of  unemployment  reserves  legisla¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Reyburn  presents  herewith  a  di¬ 
gest  of  some  retailers’  opinions  on  the  subject 
and  sets  forth  a  number  of  questions  for  the 
consideration  of  members. 


The  following  excerpts  are 
from  the  opinions  of  retail 
merchants,  manufacturers  and 
publishers  about  the  proposed  sys¬ 
tem  of  Unemployment  Insurance 
or  Reserves.  They  are  taken  from 
the  second  “Study  Outline”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Retail  Merchants  Com- 
mitte  for  the  Study  of  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Legislation  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Samuel  W.  Reyburn. 
They  are  demonstrative  of  the  trend 
of  opinion  among  the  “Employers 
defined  by  these  proposals  and  indi¬ 
cate  the  particular  problems  requir¬ 
ing  most  attention. 


SAMUEL  W.  REYBURN 

Chairman  General  Retail  Merchants  Commit¬ 
tee  and  N.R.D.G.A.  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Unemployment  Legislation,  and  President, 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp. 


This  Merchant  Has  Definite  Ideas 

1st — That  the  subject  of  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  has  its  own 
special  problems,  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Relief,  Retirement  Al¬ 
lowance  or  Disability  Compen¬ 
sation. 

2nd — That  it  would  be  desirable  to 
work  out,  if  possible,  a  national 
system  of  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance;  failing  which  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  should  at  least 
arrive  at  definite  principles  for 
enactment  by  the  States. 

3rd — That  participation  should  be 
by  employer,  employee,  state 


government  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  that  the  first 
three  named  should  make  equal 
cash  contributions  to  the  fund. 

♦  *  *  While  employer  and  em¬ 
ployees  in  establishments  or  indus¬ 
tries  in  which  fluctuations  in  em¬ 
ployment  are  slight  might  well  1)2 
expected  to  make  some  general  con¬ 
tribution,  they  should  not  be  forcet 
by  a  flat  rate  or  otherwise  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  larger  amounts  that 
might  be  well  required  of  those  in¬ 
dustries  that  in  their  nature  have 
less  stable  employment. 

*  *  *  That  the  benefits  of  the 
plan  should  be  made  as  inclusive  as 
possible.  *  *  ♦  When  employed 
these  workers  represent  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  our  purchasing 
power. 

*  *  *  That  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  business  is  still  struggling  t: 
reach  firm  ground,  a  reasonable  de¬ 
lay  in  collecting  the  funds  for  un¬ 
employment  reserves  would  aid  ’ 


the  process  of  recovery ;  and  that  a 
similar  delay  in  the  use  of  the  funds 
collected  is  an  equally  sound  econ¬ 
omic  principle  at  this  time. 

This  Merchant  Has  Studied 
European  Systems 

The  term  “Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance"  is  being  widely  used  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  it  provides  a 
sure  remedy  for  all  distress  arising 
from  unemployment.  Twenty  years 
experience  in  England  and  seven  in 
Germany  indicate  that  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  for  the  relie 
of  persons  unemployed  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  cannot  be  provided  under 
any  system  which  can  properly  be 
called  “Insurance”. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  may  be  true  that  the  employer, 
even  though  he  has  complied  with 
all  the  terms  of  an  employment  con¬ 
tract,  has  not  discharged  his  full  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  unemployed  worker 
who  is  in  need.  But  his  further  ob- 
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I  Unemployment  Reserves 


Fundamental  Questions  Confronting  Retailers  in  the  Study  of  Unemployment 
Insurance  and  Reserves.  Send  Your  Opinion  to  Samuel  Reyburnl 


1.  Is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Unemployment 
Insurance  or  Reserves  Sound? 

2.  Should  Retirement  Allowance  (Pensions),  Dis¬ 
ability  Compensation  and  Relief  be  combined 
with  Unemployment  Legislation? 

3.  Should  legislation  and  administration  be  left  to 
the  Federal  government,  to  each  state,  or  shall 
the  Federal  government  supervise  and  control 
the  enactment  of  individual  state  laws? 

4.  The  program  necessitates  the  accumulation  of  a 
fund: — Where  shall  it  come  from?  The  propos¬ 
als  suggest  three  possible  sources,  the  employer, 
the  employee,  the  state.  Which  one,  or  which 
combination  of  these  three,  shall  contribute? 

5.  Shall  the  law  exempt  any  group  of  employers 
and  any  type  of  employees? 

6.  Shall  employers’  contribution  be  a  fixed  per¬ 
centage  charged  against  each,  or  shall  there  be  a 


graduated  scale  based  upon  the  stability  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  individual  concern  or  industry? 
How  much  shaU  the  employee  pay?  . 

7.  There  wiU  be  a  huge  fund  to  invest  and  admin¬ 
ister.  Whose  responsibility  shall  this  be?  What 
effect  will  this  have  on  our  present  financial 
structure? 

8.  What  employees  shall  be  eligible  for  benefits? 
The  regular  working  force?  Part-time  employ¬ 
ees?  Extraordinary  help?  Should  higher  sal¬ 
aried  employees  be  included? 

9.  ShaU  the  amount  of  the  benefits  to  be  paid  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  number  of  contributions  made  by 
the  employee?  To  the  previous  wage?  How 
long  should  benefits  continue?  Shall  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  employment  affect  benefits? 

10.  Should  State  or  National  Employment  Agencies 
be  set  up  and  maintained  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  administrative  system? 


ligation  in  such  a  case  is  that  rest¬ 
ing  upon  every  other  citizen  and 
taxpayer  each  of  whom  is  charge¬ 
able  to  the  same  extent  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  sharing  in  the  relief 
of  human  distress  arising  from 
social  causes  which  neither  employ¬ 
ers  nor  any  other  classes  of  citizens 
are  able  to  control. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  first  great  question  to  be  de¬ 
cided  in  relation  to  this  whole  mat¬ 
ter  is  as  to  whether  public  funds  not 
contributed  by  the  beneficiaries  shall 
be  distributed  arbitrarily  based  upon 
past  employment  or  whether  public 
funds  shall  be  distributed  only  as 
relief  upon  a  “needs”  test.  What 
the  “insurance”  advocates  really 
want  is  payment  regardless  of  need 
which  would  be  entirely  proper  if 
the  beneficiaries  paid  all  tbe  premi¬ 
ums.  But  it  does  seem  wrong  that 
public  money  should  be  given  to 
people  who  have  a  way  of  getting 
along  without  it. 

A  Merchant  Recommends 
A  Fact  Finding  Commission 

Before  any  compulsory  scheme  of 
unemployment  insurance  is  finally 
adopted,  it  seems  to  me  necessary'  to 
establish  under  government  auspices 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  artu- 
arial  eJifperts,  a  fact  findi/^'’  fx^y 
representm*^”  labor,  industry  and 
government.  ■' 

When  the  time  comes  that  such 
reserves  can  be  set  up,  we  believe 


that  this  action  must  be  taken  with 
a  distinct  understanding  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  on  industry’s  ability  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  alleviation  of  unem¬ 
ployment. 

*  *  * 

We  believe  that  a  government  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  any 
plan  for  unemployment  reserves  set 
up  by  industry,  and  that  the  broad 
outlines  of  such  a  program  should 
be  adopted  concurrently  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  reserves  by  industry. 

*  *  * 

We  disapprove  the  enactment  of 
state  laws  before  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  proposed  a  uniform 
pattern. 

A  Wisconsin  Merchant 
Presents  His  Views 

Our  greatest  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  under  the  Wisconsin  law 
has  been  in  connection  with  casual 
and  part-time  employment. 

*  *  * 

Unemployment  legislation  should 
not  be  such  as  to  lull  the  employee 
into  assuming  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
that  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
for  a  rainy  day  no  longer  rests  upon 
him. 

Wisconsin  Difficulty 

We -have  a  small  business  with 
just  enough' employees 'to  make  us 
subject*  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Act.  •  Our  competitor  with  two  or 
three- less  employees  has  the  advan¬ 
tage.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  law 


should  apply  to  all  business  or  in¬ 
dustries  irrespective  of  the  number 
usually  employed.  The  employee 
who  is  one  of  nine  working  for  an 
employer  should  have  as  much  right 
to  benefit,  if  any,  as  his  neighbor 
who  is  one  of  ten  employees***** 
We  believe  that  if  we  are  to  have  an 
unemployment  reserves  law  it  should 
be  federal  and  that  the  contributing 
parties  should  be  employer,  employee 
and  the  taxable  public. 

Some  Manufacturers  Favor  a 
Federal-State  Subsidy  Plan 

Serious  study  has  been  devoted  to 
the  question  by  groups  of  manufac¬ 
turers.  One  of  these  groups  presents 
to  our  readers  a  summary  of  a  plan 
which  would  dovetail  federal  and 
state  action.  Such  a  plan  would 
necessitate  two  distinct  laws:  one, 
exclusively  a  revenue  act;  the  other 
an  act  enabling  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  control  the  legislation  and 
administration  within  the  states. 

*  if  if. 

The  second  act  would  create  a 
National  Unemployment  Insurance 
Corporation  financed  by  a  Congres¬ 
sional  appropriation  drawn  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  revenue  act. 
Under  this  act,  the  National  Cor¬ 
poration  would  certify  for  subsidy 
amounts  equal  to  the  contributions 
paid  to  any  state  fund,  whenever 
a  state  had  passed  a  law  whichi  em¬ 
bodied  the  prescribed  federal -stan¬ 
dards. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Traffic  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


restrictions  placed  on  the  receipt  or 
bill  of  lading  by  the  trucking  com¬ 
panies  conflict  with  common  law  li¬ 
ability.  If  they  do,  then  it  is  my 
opinion  that  they  are  invalid  and 
would  not  be  upheld  by  the  courts. 
If  they  do  not,  I  believe  they  couL 
be  successfully  enforced  by  the 
trucking  companies.” 


Questions  and  Answers 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Traffic  Group  authorized  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  column  as  an  open 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  con¬ 
troversial  questions.  When  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  received,  it  is  turned  over 
to  two  or  three  selected  members 
for  their  answers.  If  you  are  not 
in  agreement  with  any  or  all  of 
the  published  answers,  please  state 
the  reasons  and  send  os  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  correct  answer 
and  we  will  publish  it  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 


The  following  three  questions 
were  submitted  by  the  Traffic 
Group  of  the  Merchants’  and 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (a  local  unit  of  traffic 
managers  of  Washington  depart¬ 
ment  stores) : 

Question  1 :  Certain  trucking  com¬ 
panies  use  receipts  on  which  are 
printed  conditions  limiting  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  $50.00  unless  a  high¬ 
er  value  is  otherwise  declared;  limit¬ 
ing  the  time  in  which  claims  for 
loss,  damage  or  overcharge  may  be 
filed  to  the  day  the  shipment  is  re¬ 
ceived  and  others  which  state  claims 
for  concealed  damage  will  not  be 
allowed.  Can  such  conditions  be  en¬ 
forced?  If  so,  does  the  shipping 
clerk’s  signature  bind  his  firm  to 
such  limitations?  (Most  of  these 
conditions  are  printed  on  the  back 
of  the  receipt  or  in  fine  print  on  the 
face  of  it  and  are  given  little  or  no 
attention  by  shippers.) 

Answer  of  E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Traffic 
Manager,  W.  T.  Grant  Company, 
New  York  City. 

“The  reasonableness  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  restricting  the  time  of  filing 
claims  to  the  day  the  shipment  is 
delivered,  and  dis-allowing  claims 
for  concealed  damage  may  be  quest¬ 
ioned.  Whether  this  and  such  other 
conditions  as  are  imposed  by  truck¬ 
ing  companies  in  their  forms  of  re¬ 
ceipt  can  be  enforced,  depends 
chiefly  on  the  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  trucking  company  and  the 
shipper  or  consignee.  If  a  trucking 
company  thinks  well  of  a  shipper. 


they  will,  undoubtedly,  make  a  fair 
settlement  of  claims,  regardless  of 
the  conditions  in  the  receipt.  It  is 
assumed  that  proper  negotiations 
are  entered  into  with  the  trucking 
company  before  shipments  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  them,  at  which  time  the 
conditions  referred  to  are  gone  into 
in  detail.  Where  this  is  not  done 
and  the  shipping  clerk  signs  the  re¬ 
ceipt  evidencing  the  shipper’s  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  conditions  thereon,  it 
must  then  become  a  matter  of  fair¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  both  the  claim¬ 
ant  and  the  trucking  company  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  different 
conditions  are  enforced.” 

Answer  of  G.  W.  Sheplee,  Traffic 

Manager,  Powers  Mercantile 

Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

“I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  con¬ 
tract  referred  to  in  this  question 
would  be  considered  a  valid  one  and 
the  determination  of  its  validity 
would  rest  entirely  upon  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  courts.  However,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  since  trucking  companies 
are  not  regulated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  but  are  gov¬ 
erned  in  their  operation  only  by 
common  law  and  if  their  local 
laws  governing  do  not  provide 
for  certain  stipulations  in  their  con¬ 
tract  with  the  shippers,  then  what¬ 
ever  conditions  they  put  in  their 
contracts  are  binding  upon  the  ship¬ 
pers.  The  receipt  or  bill  of  lading 
is  the  contract  between  the  carrier 
and  the  shipper  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  and  inas¬ 
much  as  such  limitations  or  restric¬ 
tions  placed  thereon  do  not  conflict 
with  common  law  liability,  then  it  is 
the  carrier’s  right  to  make  whatever 
contract  they  feel  is  best.  The  fact 
that  the  conditions  are  printed  on 
the  back  of  the  receipt  or  in  fine 
print  on  the  face  of  it  and  are  given 
little  or  no  attention  by  shippers, 
does  not  make  them  any  less  en- 
forcible  as  it  is  the  shipper’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  know  what  he  is  signing 
and  what  the  terms  and  conditions 
governing  the  transportation  of  his 
merchandise  are.  In  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  I  feel  that  the  important  matter 
in  considering  this  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  limitations  and 


Question  2:  When  a  shipper  for¬ 
wards  a  shipment  by  zvater,  freight 
forwarder,  or  motor  truck,  has  he 
complied  with  buyer’s  instructions 
to  ship  by  freight? 

Answer  of  E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Traffic 
Manager,  W.  T.  Grant  Company, 
New  York  City. 

“The  designation  ‘freight’  may 
mean  all  rail,  water  and  rail, 
forwarding  company,  motor  truck, 
etc.  When  a  buyer  requests  shij)- 
ment  by  freight,  he  merely  implies 
to  the  shippier  some  method  of  ship¬ 
ment  other  than  parcel  post  or  Rail¬ 
way  Express,  and  therefore  must 
assume  responsibility  for  the  meth¬ 
od  which  the  shippier  chooses.” 

Answer  of  G.  W.  Sheplee,  Traffic 
Manager,  Powers  Mercantile 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

“I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  the  general  accepted  meaning 
of  ‘freight’  is  transporting  of  goods 
by  all  rail  movement.  I  do  not  feel 
that  a  shipper  has  complied  with  the 
buyer’s  instructions  to  ship  ‘freight’ 
if  he  forwards  merchandise  by 
truck  or  by  water,  since  water 
movement  generally  means  a  longer 
transit  time  and  since  truck  move¬ 
ment  is  oftentimes  a  gamble  re¬ 
garding  liability  in  case  of  loss  or 
damage.  I  think  the  shippor  would 
be  correct  in  sending  merchandis- 
ordered  by  ‘freight’  by  a  national 
freight  forwarder  such  as  Acme, 
Universal  Carloading  &  Distribut¬ 
ing  Company  or  National  Carload¬ 
ing  Corporation,  providing  their 
rates  are  equal  or  lower  than  the 
rail  rate,  since  these  agencies  are 
practically  common  carriers  al¬ 
though  technically  they  are  shipn 
pier’s  agents.” 

Question  3:  Following  is  one  of 
the  conditions  outlined  in  print  on 
the  back  of  our  orders: 

“Express  shipments  less  than 
$1,000.00  in  value  must  be  re¬ 
leased  to  a  value  not  exceeding 
$50.00  for  any  shipment  o/  100 
lbs.  or  less;  or  50  cents  per 
pound  for  shipments  over  100 
lbs.,  receipts  to  be  so  marked.” 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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The  Merchandising  of 
Electrical  Appliances 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 
Manager 

Merchandising  Division 


•  Address  delivered  on  December 
4,  1934,  at  the  dealer  meeting  of  the 
Llectrical  Association  of  New  York, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

WHEN  there  is  a  problem  to  be 
solved,  we  like  to  advise  with 
our  friends  and  associates. 
We  may  say  that  two  heads  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  one,  and  we  are  usually 
right.  There  are  very  few  business 
problems  that  cannot  l^e  ironed  out 
by  the  patient,  thoughtful  coopera¬ 
tion  of  interested,  willing  people. 

The  special  problems  attached  to 
the  merchandising  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances,  whether  it  be  at  Christmas 
time  or  otherwise,  are  no  exception. 
If  we  get  together,  all  of  us — man¬ 
ufacturer,  utility,  distributor,  and 
dealer — and  give  our  thoughtful  at¬ 
tention  to  the  working  out  of  our 
common  problems,  you  may  be  sure 
that  we  will  see  profit-producing  re¬ 
sults.  This  meeting  tonight,  as  have 
l)een  your  other  meetings  in  the  past, 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
those  who  are  sponsoring  them  are 
to  be  highly  commended.  The  elec¬ 
trical  industry,  including  our  public 
utilities,  has  done  a  noteworthy  job 
in  bringing  about  this  friendly,  co- 
ojierative  spirit  between  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retail  distributor.  It  is 
only  through  this  closer  cooperation 
between  all  branches  of  the  industry 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
in  the  great  electrical  field. 

The  manufacturers  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  field  are  particularly 
to  l)e  congratulated  on  the  splendid 
job  they  are  doing  in  educating  deal¬ 
ers,  and  particularly  store  execu¬ 
tives,  to  the  importance  of  the  ap¬ 
pliance  business,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  selling  of  this  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  requires  a  special  type  of  pro¬ 
motional  effort  in  which  the  whole 
industry  must  cooperate.  Selling 
electrical  merchandise  means  more 
than  just  selling  a  customer  a  wash¬ 
er  or  an  ironer  or  a  toaster — it 
means  selling  her  service,  and  sat¬ 


isfaction,  and  the  whole  idea  of  let¬ 
ting  electricity  do  the  work  for  her. 

The  retail  salesman,  to  the  extent 
that  he  sells  the  idea  of  appliances, 
is  a  representative  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  not  just  of  the 
dealer  who  employs  him.  A  great 
number  of  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  have  recognized  this  fact, 
and  look  upon  the  salesman  as  one 
of  their  own  major  points  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  public.  They  have 
made  available  to  retailers  many 
sorts  of  training  helps — films,  ser¬ 
vices,  bulletins,  meetings,  and  dem¬ 
onstrations — so  that  the  dealer’s 
salesman  can  be  equipped  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities. 

The  Use  of  Dealer  Helps 

It  is  obviously  to  the  dealer’s  ad¬ 
vantage  to  capitalize  on  these  helps 
and  use  them  as  far  as  possible. 
The  salesman  needs  plenty  of  real 
information  about  the  products  he 
is  selling,  and  about  how  to  sell 
them,  if  he  is  to  do  a  good  job. 
You  may  hire  good  men,  who  are 
able  to  talk — but  you  don’t  want  to 
stop  there.  You  want  to  keep  them 
interested  and  on  their  toes,  keep 
them  selling  merchandise  instead  of 
price,  keep  them  selling  the  idea  of 
electrical  appliances  along  with  the 
appliance  the  customer  inquires 
about. 

Manufacturers  and  distributors 
are  helping  in  this  work,  not  only  by 
placing  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
product  and  of  salesmanship  at  the 
disposal  of  the  dealer,  but  also  by 
serving  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
for  ideas  and  helps  about  the  proper 
method  of  presentation,  the  proper 
cooperation  with  the  customer  from 
the  educational  standpoint,  and  so 
on.  The  manufacturer  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  national  viewpoint,  and 
can  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  local 
I)roblems  of  an  individual  dealer. 

Neglect  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  helps  is  the  outstanding  weak¬ 
ness  of  dealers  generally,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  smaller  dealers. 
Many  of  the  larger  dealers,  especi¬ 
ally  the  larger  department  stores. 


have  demonstrated  that  appliances 
can  be  sold  with  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess  if  the  retail  outlet  takes  advan¬ 
tage  not  only  of  its  own  facilities 
but  also  of  these  aids  to  promote 
sales.  And  in  this  connection,  I  wish 
to  suggest  for  your  serious  consid¬ 
eration  the  making  of  these  planned 
events  industry-wide  and  nation¬ 
wide  in  scope.  To  accomplish  this 
will  require  the  cooperation  of  all 
branches  of  the  industry,  possibly 
through  their  various  trade  associ¬ 
ations,  and  joint  conferences  on  ad¬ 
vance  planning,  so  that  promotional 
efforts  shall  be  coordinated  and  spot¬ 
lighted  so  vividly  that  the  buying 
public  will  be  aroused  by  them.  In¬ 
dividual  manufacturers  in  some 
cases  are  already  doing  an  excellent 
job  along  this  line. 

Small  Dealer’s  Resources 

Another  reason  why  some  of  the 
smaller  dealers  are  not  doing  as 
strong  a  job  as  they  should,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  they  do  not  plan  their 
events  in  advance.  By  planning 
events,  I  mean  the  laying  out  of  a 
plan  covering  a  period  of,  say,  six 
months,  as  to  just  what  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  promoted  each  month, 
and  when,  and  exactly  how.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  department  store  field, 
— the  field  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar — possibly  two  weeks  will  be 
assigned  to  a  planned  event  for  a 
particular  department.  That  depart¬ 
ment  will  work  out  a  careful  pro¬ 
motion  and  hammer  hard  at  it  taking 
advantage  of  each  and  every  avail¬ 
able  dealer-help,  and  using  every 
resource  at  its  command  to  put  the 
promotion  across  successfully. 

If  the  neighborhood  dealers  would 
do  this  sort  of  thing  more  extensive¬ 
ly,  even  on  a  small  scale,  I  am  sure 
they  would  see  astonishing  results. 
They  have  exactly  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise  as  their  big  competitors, 
and  they  have,  moreover,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  right  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  neighborhood  antfiof  being 
able  to  offer  a  more  personal  ser¬ 
vice.  The  small  dealer  also  has  the 
advantage  of  working  closely  with 
his  salesmen.  He  can  be  sure  that 
he  gets  good  men  and  that  they  are 
well  trained — and  incidentally,  he 
can  take  full  advantage  of  the  train¬ 
ing  help  offered  by  manufacturers. 

It  is  up  to  the  small  dealer  to 
take  advantage  of  every  possible 
method  of  brii^ng  his  merchandise 
and  his  store  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  who  are  his  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  can  do  this  by  circular¬ 
izing  people  in  the  neighborhood,  by 
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advertising  in  the  local  theaters,  and 
especially  by  fixing  up  his  windows 
so  that  they  will  let  people  know  his 
merchandise  is  as  go^  as  that  in  the 
larger  stores — and  perhaps  at  lower 
prices. 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  exactly  what  the 
large  department  stores  are  doing 
about  promoting  appliances  and  let¬ 
ting  their  customers  know  what  mer¬ 
chandise  they  have.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  right  now  on  a  survey  which 
covers,  among  other  things,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  media  used  by  the  appli¬ 
ance  departments  of  department 
stores.  Newspaper  advertising  and 
window  displays  rank  first  in  popu¬ 
larity  among  the  reporting  stores, 
and  are  followed  in  importance  by 
statement  enclosures  and  outlying 
displays — that  is,  displays  in  other 
departments  of  the  store.  What  I 
have  in  mind  is  that  the  two  most 
important  methods  of  advertising 
for  the  large  department  store — 
newspapers  and  windows — are  two 
methods  just  as  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  smaller  dealer  and 
available  to  him. 

Another  interesting  jwint  is  that 
the  appliance  departments  of  large 
stores  do  not  generally  do  very  much 
by  way  of  direct  mail  advertising. 
Your  neighborhood  dealer,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  use  this  method  to 
good  advantage,  since  he  is  out  to 
cultivate  a  limited  territory,  and  can 
readily  circularize  every  customer 
in  the  small  area  he  has  marked  off 
as  his  own. 

The  Christmas  season  naturally 
offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  electrical  appliances,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  a  time  when  people  are 
in  a  frame  of  mind  for  buying  prac¬ 
tical  gifts.  Practical  gifts  are  con¬ 


stantly  becoming  more  popular  and 
what  gift  could  be  more  practical  or 
give  better  all  year  round  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  a  useful  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  ?  One  store  out  in  Ohio  recent¬ 
ly  wrote  me  that  they  found  ironers 
and  small  appliances  excellent  last 
Christmas,  and  that  they  are  plan¬ 
ning  this  year  to  advertise  them  in 
assortment  advertisements  as  well  as 
in  individual  item  ads.  Of  course, 
there  will  also  be  plenty  of  display 
for  these  items  during  the  Christmas 
season.  Another  store  is  planning 
to  give  prominent  space  on  its  street 
floor  to  the  display  and  sale  of  small 
appliances,  and  to  place  major  ap¬ 
pliances  in  strategic  traffic  points, 
with  salesmen  on  the  job  to  make 
ajjpointments  for  demonstrations  in 
the  home.  This  is  a  most  practical 
suggestion  for  all  stores  who  can 
use  it.  Aisle  tables  on  the  main  floor 
produce  excellent  results. 

How  do  these  stores  decide  which 
items  they  will  stress  for  Christmas 
selling?  Sometimes  it  is  safe  simply 
to  assume  that  what  sold  well  last 
year  will  sell  well  again  this  year, 
but  you  will  also  want  to  study  the 
items  that  have  been  selling  well  in 
October  and  November,  to  see  if 
they  are  likely  to  carry  on  through 
the  Christmas  season.  Frequently  it 
happens  that  the  bulk  of  a  store’s 
Christmas  business  will  be  in  terms 
that  have  produced  the  largest  share 
of  the  Fall  season’s  volume. 

Once  a  store  has  decided  upon  the 
items  that  are  likely  to  have  the 
greatest  call  from  customers,  the 
next  step  is  to  build  the  advertising 
camj>aign  around  these  items.  De¬ 
cide  what  special  events  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  need  to  give  these  items  the 
publicity  they  deserve,  and  then  keep 
these  items  in  the  spotlight  all  along ! 


This  retaOer  , 
“went”,  to  .the 
Convention 


During  these  weeks  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  it  is  particularly  important  to 
do  everything  to  help  the  shopp)er — 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  him 
aware  of  the  gift  value  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  you  are  selling.  Particular¬ 
ly  in  the  case  of  small  appliances,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  lay  out  your  mer¬ 
chandise  in  divisions  that  facilitate 
selection.  There  might  be  separate 
sections  for  gifts  suitable  for  men, 
gifts  suitable  for  women,  for  girls, 
for  boys,  and  even  for  infants. 
Turning  the  store  into  an  electrical 
gift  shop  helps  to  dramatize  the 
Christmas  idea,  and  to  remind 
people  that  you  have  the  merchan¬ 
dise  they  want. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
s})lendid  and,  for  the  most  part,  un¬ 
realized  opportunity  open  to  the  utili¬ 
ties  during  the  Christmas  season. 
They  do  their  bit  in  the  line  of  ad¬ 
vertising  the  advantages  of  electri¬ 
cal  equipment,  but  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  the  utilities  and  the 
manufacturers  and  the  retailers 
were  to  get  together  on  advertising, 
we  might  see  some  advertising  that 
would  help  dealers  tremendously  to 
sell  more  merchandise  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

Tying  in  with  the  Calendar 

I  recently  saw  a  set  of  advance 
proofs  of  the  advertising  which  cer¬ 
tain  large  utilities  are  planning  to 
use  during  the  month  of  December. 
Six  of  the  December  ads  will  appear 
in  consumer  newspapers  and — would 
you  believe  it? — ^there  isn’t  a  word 
or  a  hint  about  Christmas  in  one  of 
them!  If  a  retailer  were  trying  to 
sell  people  the  idea  of  better  light, 
for  instance,  at  this  particular  time, 
you  can  be  pretty  sure  he  would 
bring  some  tie-up  with  Christmas 
giving  into  his  advertisement  by  sug¬ 
gesting,  perhaps,  that  sight  insur¬ 
ance  is  the  grandest  Christmas  gift 
you  can  give  anyone. 

But  the  Christmas  season,  al¬ 
though  it  offers  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  appliance  sales,  repre¬ 
sents  only  about  one  month’s  time, 
and  dealers  cannot  live  on  one 
month’s  business.  Selling  appli¬ 
ances  is  an  all-year-round  job,  and 
to  do  it  well  careful  planning  is 
needed.  When  I  speak  of  planning, 
I  don’t  mean  just  the  sort  of  plan¬ 
ning  each  individual  store  must  do 
for  itself  ;  I  mean  planning  in  which 
manufacturer,  distributor,  dealer, 
I  and  utility  will  cooperate,  so  that 
'  their  efforts  will  be  coordinated. 

For  example,  although  it  is  true 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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One  of  our  routings  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Washington  is  via  a 
trucking  company  whose  firm  name 
includes  the  word  “Express".  When 
making  a  $350.00  shipment  to  us,  a 
Philadelphia  shipper  forwarded  it 
as  instructed  via  the  trucking  cotn- 
pany  but  showed  the  value  as  $50.00 
on  the  receipt.  Their  explanation 
for  releasing  it  to  this  value  ivas 
that  because  of  the  word  “Express^’ 
in  the  firm  name  they  considered  it 
an  express  shipment.  The  entire 
shipment  checked  short  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  we  made  claim  for  non¬ 
delivery.  The  carrier’s  insurance 
company  will  pay  only  $50.00  be¬ 
cause  that  amount  zms  shown  mi  the 
receipt.  We  are  holding  the  carrier 
responsible  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  loss,  regardless  of  the  stand  of 
the  insurance  company.  The  carrier 
has  not  as  yet  declined  to  pay  the 
claim  but  feels  the  shipper  should 
bear  the  loss  in  excess  of  $50.00 
as  it  Tvas  his  error  in  releasing  the 
shipment  to  that  amount.  Carrier’s 
rate  is  not  based  on  value.  No  terms 
or  conditions  are  printed  on  receipt. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  we 
are  correct  in  holding  the  carrier  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  full  actual  loss, 
regardless  of  amount  shown  on  re¬ 
ceipt. 

Answer  of  E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Traffic 

Manager,  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New 

York  City. 

“The  answer  to  this  question  goes 
back  to  what  negotiations,  if  any, 
were  made  with  the  trucking  com¬ 
pany.  If  it  was  understood  that  it 
would  handle  all  department  store 
merchandise,  notice  was  then  re- 


pany  is  merely  taking  advantage  of 
an  error  made  by  the  shipper  in 
showing  the  value  on  the  receipt,  a 
procedure  which,  apparently  is  not 
customary  in  connection  with  this 
trucking  company’s  operations.  TIk 
insurance  company  of  the  trucking 
company  should  make  good  for  the 
full  value.  If,  however,  this  settle¬ 
ment  is  arbitrarily  denied,  the  con¬ 
signee  should  thereupon  make  claim 
against  the  shipper. 

“It  is  not  felt  that  merely  because 
‘express’  appears  as  part  of  the 
name  of  the  trucking  company,  the 
same  requirements  as  regards  re¬ 
leased  valuation  of  shipments  mov¬ 
ing  Railway  Express  are  applicable. 
The  clause  in  question  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  Railway  Express,  and 
this  is  commonly  known  by  most 
shippers.” 

Answer  of  G.  W.  Sheplee,  Traffic 

Manager,  Pozvers  Mercantile  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

‘.‘I  believe  the  gist  of  the  matter 
is  in  the  statement  that  ‘carrier’s 
rate  is  not  based  on  value.’  Since 
carrier’s  rate  is  not  determined  by 
the  value  of  shipment,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  carrier  is  liable  for  the 
full  extent  of  the  loss  or  damage 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  valua¬ 
tion  was  put  on  the  receipt  by  the 
shipper.  The  cost  of  the  service  to 
the  shipper  was  not  less  because  of 
his  declaring  the  valuation  as  $50. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  car¬ 
rier  can  be  held  responsible  for  the 
entire  amount  of  the  loss.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  trucking  company 
would  not  be  liable  would  be  in 
case  they  specifically  provided  two 


or  more  rates  for  the  transporting 
of  merchandise  based  on  declared 
valuation  of  the  shipment.  This 
question,  of  course,  involves  some 
of  the  same  principles  that  Ques¬ 
tion  #1  does.  A  trucking  company 
engaged  in  interstate  or  intrastate 
transportation  is  subject  to  common 
law  liability  regardless  of  any  stipu¬ 
lations  he  may  put  on  his  receipt  or 
Bill  of  Lading.  However,  regard 
ing  both  Question  fpl  and  Ques¬ 
tion  #3,  a  shipper  using  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  trucking  companies  should, 
for  his  own  protection,  take  out  in¬ 
surance  so  that  in  the  event  of  loss 
or  damage  he  would  experience  no 
difficulty  in  securing  redress  for 
the  loss  sustained.  I  am  listing  be¬ 
low  a  few  court  decisions  which 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved: 

‘Common  carriers  may  be 
defined  as  persons  or  corpora¬ 
tions  who  undertake  to  trans¬ 
port  or  convey  goods,  property 
or  persons  from  one  place  to 
another,  gratuitously  or  for 
hire,  and  are  classified  as  pri¬ 
vate  or  special  carriers  and 
common  or  public  carriers ;  the 
class  to  which  the  particular 
carrier  is  to  be  assigned,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  nature  of  his 
business,  the  character  in  which 
he  holds  himself  out  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  terms  of  his  contract 
and  his  relations  generally  to 
the  parties  with  whom  he  deals 
and  the  public.  Cussins  vs. 
White,  Washington  1918,  172 
Pacific  229. 

‘A  transfer  company  as  a 
common  carrier  is  an  insurer  of 
safe  transportation  and  deliv¬ 
ery  of  furniture  and  is  liable 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


ceived  by  the  trucking  company  that 
they  would  likely  have  shipments  of 
small  valuation  and  extraordinary 
value,  and  the  rate,  presumably 
would  be  based  accordingly.  There¬ 
fore,  regardless  of  values  on  re¬ 
ceipts,  the  truckman  would  be  ob¬ 
ligated  to  deliver  the  shipment  in 
good  order,  and  failing  to  do  so,  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  its  full  value. 

“If  no  such  negotiations  were 
made,  and  the  character  of  the 
goods  in  the  particular  shipment  un¬ 
der  discussion  was  such  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  an  extraordinary  value,  then 
the  trucking  company  should  be 
called  upon  to  show  what  reduced 
rate,  if  any,  is  given  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  released  valuation.  It 
would  appear  that  the  trucking  com- 
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Quantity  Discounts  Available  in 
Important  Commodities 
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has  interpreted  this  code  to  per¬ 
mit  volume  discounts  granted  on 
an  open  basis. 

Jewelry 

Medium  &  Low-Priced  Jewelry  Indus¬ 
try  Code 

Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Wholesale  Jewelry  Trade  Code 

Discounts  for  volume,  quantity,  and 
services  rendered  are  permitted. 

Jackets — Leather  or  Sheep-Lined 

Cotton  Garment  Industry  Code 

No  rebates  or  quantity  discounts  per¬ 
mitted  unless  available  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  on  like  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions. 

Lace 

Lace  Manufacturing  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Luggage  &  Leather  Goods 

Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  Goods  In¬ 
dustry  Code 
Rebates  prohibited. 

Men's  Clothing 

Men’s  Clothing  Industry  Code 
This  code  has  no  provision  refer¬ 
ring  to  rebates. 

Millinery 

Millinery  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Wholesale  Millinery  Trade  Code 
This  code  has  no  provision  refer¬ 
ring  to  rebates. 

Neckwear  for  Men 

Men’s  Neckwear  Industry  Code 
Rebates  prohibited. 

Neckwear  for  Women 

Although  the  code  is  not  yet  officially 
approved,  volume  discounts  will 
only  be  granted  on  an  open  basis 
under  the  industry’s  proposal. 

Negligees  &  Silk  Pajamas  (Women’s) 

Undergarment  and  Negligee  Industry 
Code 

Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Nightshirts 

Cotton  Garment  Industry  Code 
Discounts  for  quantity,  and  rebates 
are  prohibited  under  this  code  un¬ 
less  open  and  available  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  on  like  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions. 

Overalls 

Cotton  Garment  Industry  Code 
Rebates  and  quantitjr  discounts  pro¬ 
hibited  unless  available  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  under  like  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions. 

Pajamas  (Cotton)  for  Men,  Women  t 
ChUdren 

Cotton  Garment  Industry  Code 
Rebatet  and  quantity  discounts  pro¬ 
hibited  unless  available  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  under  like  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions. 

Perfumes 

Perfume,  Cosmetic,  and  Other  Toilet 


Preparations  Industry  Code 
On  branded  items  quantity  discounts 
must  be  uniform  to  all  trade  buy¬ 
ers  and  filed  in  open  price  list  with 
specifications  of  the  function  which 
justifies  the  discount. 

Pillows  (Novelty) 

Novelty  Curtain,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads,  and  Novelty  Pillows  In¬ 
dustry  Code 
All  rebates  prohibited. 

Radios 

Radio  Wholesaling  Trade  Code 

Quantity  discounts  are  permitted, 
provided  they  are  not  discrimina¬ 
tory  as  between  dealers. 

Rainwear 

Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry  Code 
— Rainwear  Division 

Discounts  are  limited  to  8/10  com. 
“No  other  discounts  whatsoever 
nor  any  rebates  shall  be  given  to 
any  buyer,  buying  office,  or  other 
customers.” 

Rayon  Yard  Goods — Rayon  &  Cotton 
Mixture 

Cotton  Textile  Industry  Code — Sup¬ 
plement  #1 

Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Rayon  Yard  Goods — Rayon  &  Silk  Mix¬ 
ture 

Silk  Textile  Industry  Code 
“Every  employer  shall  grant  equal 
terms  and  prices  to  all  persons 
making  same  or  similar  purchases 
or  offers  to  purchase  from  him.” 

Rubber  Tires 

Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Industry 
Code 

Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Rugs 

Carpet  &  Rug  Industry  Code 
Rebates  are  permissible  on  shipments 
invoiced  to  a  single  company. 

Sanitary  Napkins 

Sanitary  Napkins  &  Cleansing  Tissue 
Industry  Code 

Open  rebates  permissible  if  filed  in 
price  listing  plan. 

Scarfs  for  Women 

Although  the  code  is  not  yet  officially 
approved,  volume  discounts  will 
only  be  granted  on  an  open  basis 
under  the  industry’s  proposal. 

Shirts  for  Men  &  Boys 

Cotton  Garment  Industry  Code 
Rebates  and  quantity  dfscounts  pro¬ 
hibited  unless  available  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  under  like  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions. 

Shoes 

Boot  &  Shoe  Manufacturing  Industry 
Code 

Rebates  and  allowances  prohibited. 

Silks 

Silk  Textile  Industry  Code 
“Every  employer  shall  grant  equal 


terms  and  prices  to  all  persons 
making  the  same  or  similar  pur¬ 
chases  or  offers  to  purchase  from 
him.” 

Silverware 

Silverware  Manufacturing  Industry 
Code 

Special  secret  discounts  prohibited, 
but  rebates,  discounts  and  allow¬ 
ances  which  are  granted  to  all  re¬ 
tail  establishments  under  like  terms 
and  conditions  are  permitted. 


Skirts 

Blouse  &  Skirt  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Stationery 

Wholesale  Stationery  Trade  Code 
Quantity  discounts  are  limited  to 
those  granted  on  the  quantity  ship¬ 
ped  and/or  billed  to  a  single  buyer. 

Paper  Stationery  &  Tablet  Manufac¬ 
turing  Industry  Code 
Limits  discounts  to  those  filed  in  the 
member’s  price  list. 

Stork  Pants 

Sanitary  &  Waterproof  Specialties 
Manufacturing  Industry  Code 
Prohibits  rebates  not  shown  on 
member’s  price  list 

Suspenders 

(barter.  Suspender  &  Belt  Manufac¬ 
turing  Industry  Code 
Discounts,  rebates,  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  trade  discounts  and  quantity 
discounts  are  prohibited,  but  price 
differentials  between  customers  are 
permitted. 

Sweaters 

Knitted  Outerwear  Industry  Code 
This  industry  has  received  an  in¬ 
terpretation  which  prohibits  all 
discounts  except  the  cash  discount 
No  volume  discounts  available 
pending  appeal  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to 
NRA. 

Toilet  Articles 

Perfume,  Cosmetics,  &  Other  Toilet 
Preparations  Industry  Code 
On  branded  items  quantity  discounts 
must  be  uniform  to  all  trade  buy¬ 
ers  and  filed  in  open  price  list  with 
specifications  of  the  function  which 
justifies  the  discount. 

Toys 

Toys  &  Playthings  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited.  Freight 
allowances  prohibited  except  with 
approval  of  the  Code  Authority. 

Trunks 

Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  Goods  In¬ 
dustry  Code 
Rebates  prohibited. 

Umbrellas 

Umbrella  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Underwear  (Cut  Silk) 

Undergarment  &  Negligee  Industry 
Code 

Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Underwear  (All  Knit  &  Athletic  for  Men, 
Women  &  Children) 

Underwear  &  Allied  Products  Industry 
Code 

This  code  forbids  secret  rebates  or 
any  other  secret  selling  conditions, 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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weekly  instead  of  monthly 
payment  basis. 

(e)  Some  furriers  and  furni¬ 
ture  dealers  charge  less 
than  the  usual  per  cent 
carrying  charge. 

While  in  these  latter  cases  I  am 
not  able  to  state  definitely,  I  am 
informed  that  undoubtedly  these 
particular  merchants  endeavor  to 
make  up  their  lower  carrying  charge 
l)y  a  little  larger  mark-up. 

Condemns  Practice  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  Dictating  Terms 

What  are  best  descriljed  as  “trick 
plans”  have  just  been  developed  by 
manufacturers  to  induce  the  dealer 
to  sell  on  less  than  the  proper  down- 
payment  basis.  An  excellent  example 
is  the  recent  scheme  of  one  manu¬ 
facturer  of  mechanical  refrigerators 
— his  so-called  Kitchen  Rental  Plan 
— the  burden  of  which  is  this; 

“Mrs.  Customer,  you  say  you  plan 
to  buy  not  now  but  next  Spring? 
This  Company  is  cooperating  with 
the  President  and  the  N.R.A.  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  providing  employ¬ 
ment  through  the  ordinarily  slack 
winter  season,  but  to  manufacture 
refrigerators  now  and  to  store  them 
•ntil  next  Spring  takes  a  lot  of 
warehouse  space.  Therefore,  we  will 
rent  your  kitchen  so  that  we  may 
t'^re  the  refrigerator  with  you  until 
next  Spring,  the  time  when  you 
really  intended  to  buy  it,  and  you 
ilia  start  using  it  at  once. 

“This  arrangement  is  available 
nnlv  on  the  larger  units  selling  above 
$200.00.  As  an  evidence  of  good 
faith,  you  may  make  a  small  down- 
payment  now ;  the  contract  will  run 
two  years  from  next  Spring  and  will 
have  a  carrying  charge  calculated 
from  that  date — only  a  24  months 
period,  although  you  will  really  pay 
’n  30  equal  monthly  installments. 
'For  the  first  six  months,  however, 
you  may,  with  your  monthly  install¬ 
ments,  use  these  coupons  as  part  of 
your  payment.  They  are  the  same 
as  cash  and  represent  the  rental 
which  the  manufacturer  will  pay  you 
for  the  rental  of  your  kitchen.  In 
the  case  of  refrigerator  Model  XY, 
selling  for  $202.  W,  where  the  down- 
payment  and  monthly  installment 
would  be  $7.56,  the  coupon  is  good 


for  $3.50.  All  you  have  to  do  in 
addition  to  signing  the  usual  pur¬ 
chase  contract  is  to  sign  the  kitchen 
rental  agreement.” 

When  the  dealer  delivers  this 
signed  rental  agreement  to  the 
manufacturer,  he  receives  in  cash 
payment  for  all  six  coupons  cover¬ 
ing  the  next  six  months  rental.  In 
effect,  while  the  dealer  has  sold  a 
higher  priced  unit  and  will  get  a 
little  better  than  10  per  cent  cash 
down  on  the  deal — less  than  2  per 
cent  from  the  customer  and  a  little 
over  8  per  cent  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer — it  means  that  the  customer 
has  bought  a  refrigerator  for  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  down  with  30  months 
to  pay  and  carrying  charges  for  only 
24  months. 

Credit  security  on  a  deal  is  im- 
jaired  to  the  extent  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  usual  cash  investment  in  the 
minimum  down  payment  has  been 
reduced  and  the  dealer  must  take  a 
little  less  in  net  earnings  on  his 
carrying  charge.  I  am  informed  that 
other  manufacturers  of  mechanical 
refrigerators  were  forced  to  come 
out  with  similar  plans.  The  plans 
fostered  by  these  manufacturers 
are  constantly  putting  pressure  on 
the  store  to  accept  unsound  terms 
in  low  down  payments  and  to  give 
too  much  time.  Particularly  is  this 
an  unsound  practice  in  the  case  of 
merchandise  in  the  development 
stage — changing  styles  and  obsoles¬ 
cence  may  quickly  impair  the  value 
of  the  security  represented  by  the 
merchandise.  From  the  standpoint 
of  sound  handling  of  retail  install¬ 
ment  credits,  the  fractice  on  the 
part  of  these  manufacturers  of  me¬ 
chanical  refrigerators  cannot  be 
condemned  too  strongly.  Further¬ 
more,  a  concerted  effort  should  he 
made  immediately  by  the  retailers, 
through  their  national  trade  asso¬ 
ciations,  to  induce  these  offending 
manufacturers  to  discontinue  such 
an  unfair  practice  which  puts  the 
entire  burden  of  financing  and  col¬ 
lecting  these  accounts  cm  the  should¬ 
ers  of  the  retailers.* 

If  the  dealer  wishes  to  use  such 
a  sales  plan,  his  only  protection  is  the 
rigid  scrutiny  of  his  credit  approval 
division,  but  the  way  is  opened  to 
difficulty. 

•See  editorial  columns. 


Justifying  Terms  to  the  Customer 

I  want  to  discuss  now  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  terms  to  the  customer  and 
their  justification. 

In  many  cases,  installment  sellers 
hedge  and  stall  and  fail  to  disclose, 
if  possible,  the  carrying  charge.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  an  honest  statement 
to  the  customer  of  exactly  what  the 
carrying  charge  terms  are  without 
reservation,  will  lead  to  greater  re¬ 
spect  on  the  part  of  the  customer 
and  less  opportunity  for  misunder¬ 
standing  or  dissatisfaction. 

Even  so  learned  a  champion  of 
the  Forgotten  Man  as  the  New 
Dealers’  spokesman,  the  magazine 
Today,  edited  by  Prof.  Moley,  in 
an  August  1934  issue  points  out  that 
the  department  store  rate — the  pre¬ 
vailing  Yi  per  cent  accommodation 
charge,  is  the  lowest  in  the  field  of 
retail  consumer  credit.  The  article 
goes  on  to  say  that  credit  union  rates 
range  from  1  to  I-J/2  per  cent  per 
month,  or  12  to  18  per  cent  per  an¬ 
num — that  remedial  loan  societies, 
philanthropic  in  origin,  charge  an 
average  of  15  per  cent  per  annum 
and  that  only  the  National  City  Per¬ 
sonal  Loan  Department**  rate  is 
lower — that  its  stated  rate  of  6  per 
cent  discount  nets  a  cost  of  only  10 
per  cent.  Without  supporting  its 
statement  with  figures,  the  article 
concludes  that  “if  the  installment 
credit  business  of  a  department  store 
is  to  pay  its  own  way — that  is,  if  the 
cost  of  financing  is  not  to  be  charged 
partly  to  merchandising,  the  rate 
should  be  stabilized  at  1-Y  to  l-Y 
per  cent  per  month  and  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  rate  in  use  in  Baltimore.” 

Concealing  True  Rate 

Frequently  the  salesmen  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so,  quote  the 
carrying  charge  rate  as  6  per  cent, 
obscuring  the  fact  that  with  the  de¬ 
clining  balance  on  an  installment 
contract  the  true  rate  is  11.67  per 
cent  per  annum. 

Again,  an  even  more  bewildering 
method  of  concealing  the  true  rate 
is  found  in  the  case  of  the  dealer 
who  states  his  installment  selling 
price  from  a  table  of  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  schedules  and  prices  which, 
having  included  in  it  the  element  of 
insurance  charges  and  other  fees  as 
well  as  financing  costs,  makes  the 
determination  of  the  actual  rate  by 
the  customer,  even  if  he  tried  to 
figure  it  out,  a  difficult  riddle  to 
solve. 

Of  course,  the  prime  reason  for 
obscuring  the  true  rate  is  to  avoid 
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the  censure  and  criticism  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  in  many  instances  still 
considers  it  his  inherent  right  to  buy 
credit  retail  at  the  proverbial  6  per 
cent  per  annum  rate.  Almost  equally 
necessary  is  it  however,  that  the  sell¬ 
er  avoid  stating  the  specific  rate  and 
avoid  also  any  inference  of  an  “in¬ 
terest  charge”  lest  he  be  impaled  on 
the  barbs  of  archaic  usury  laws. 

In  most  states,  the  installment  sell¬ 
er  must  carefully  make  this  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  must  abhor  the  term  “in¬ 
terest”  and  cloak  his  differential  be¬ 
tween  his  cash  purchase  price  and 
his  deferred  payment  price  under  the 
guise  of  such  phrases  as,  “and  for 
the  privilege  of  paying  for  said  mer¬ 
chandise  in  installment  upon  the 
terms  herein  set  forth,  purchaser 
shall  pay  an  accommodation  charge 

of . per  month,  making  the 

total  installment  price  of  said  mer¬ 
chandise  (subject  to  the  delinquency 
charge  provision)  $. . . ”  Par¬ 

ticularly  is  this  vital  as  soon  as  the 
seller  makes  the  additional  carrying 
charge  for  each  delinquent  install¬ 
ment  after  the  maturity  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  for  this  delinquency  charge 
even  .at  4he  F>er  cent  rate  men¬ 
tioned  quickly  brings  the  net  rate 
about  12  per  cent  per  annum. 

We  go  to  great  lengths  to  preach 
truth  in  advertising  and  selling  of 
our  merchandise  on  its  features  and 
merits,  and  rightly  so — but  in  the 
matter  of  stating  terms,  the  install¬ 
ment  seller  has  frequently  been  care¬ 
ful  to  go  some  lengths  to  keep  the 
exact  facts  about  the  nature  of  the 
carrying  charge  and  its  costs  away 
from  the  customer.  And  still,  ac¬ 
curate  statements  about  what  we 
have  for  sale  and  how  we  sell  it 
should  be  as  important  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other. 

Two  Methods  Suggested 

What  then  to  do?  Two  possibili¬ 
ties  present  themselves,  neither  of 
which  the  merchant  can  well  afford 
to  do  alone  but  which  done  jointly, 
would  be  an  aid  to  better  installment 
selling  and  a  contribution  to  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  self  respect,  namely:' 

(a)  First,  the  skillful  education 
of  consumers  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  large  down-pay¬ 
ments  and  short  terms,  thus 
,  to ‘^Void  the  heavy  costs  of 
.  ext^ded  installment  terms. 
,,  Thia  would  help  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  seller  to  state 
,  .  ^  his  terms  ac^r^tely,  and  at 
the  ssune  tin:j^,s^pn  a  sound¬ 
er  basis. 

(by  Second^  lo  Tester  ^"carefully 


and  tactfully  a  cliange  in  the 
statutes  legalizing  the  higher 
rates  for  installment  carrying 
charges,  which  is  actually 
lending  money  at  retail  so 
that  a  merchant  in  justifiable 
cases  may  fix  his  rate  where 
it  should  be,  and  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  subterfuge 
to  make  the  necessary 
charges. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  argument 
we  will  find  those  merchants  who 
will  say  that  installment  selling  is 
but  an  incidental  aid  to  merchandis¬ 
ing — ^that  the  ^  per  cent  carrying 
charge  is  adequate  since  it  will  more 
than  cover  costs  of  handling  and  still 
leaive  a  small  margin  as  a  return  on 
the  capital  invested.  With  those 
merchants,  the  bulk  of  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  sold  on  cash  or  open  account, 
this  is  not  an  unreasonable  position. 


Whether  this  latter  type  merchant 
wishes  to  admit  it  or  not,  he  is  in 
two  kinds  of  business — merchandis¬ 
ing  and  operating  a  finance  business, 
and  both  investments  must  justify 
themselves,  else  one  function  must 
carry  the  burden  of  the  other’s  short¬ 
coming,  which  is  a  doubtful  expedi¬ 
ency. 

The  Sales  Contract 

The  higher  valued  and  more  di¬ 
versified  the  line  of  merchandise  sold 
on  an  installment  basis,  the  more 
important  to  the  merchant  are  the 
form  and  the  provisions  of  the  in¬ 
stallment  contract  itself.  Briefly— 

It  should  distinguish  between 
cash  purchase  price  and  install¬ 
ment  purchase  price,  care  l)e- 
ing  taken  to  avoid  reference  to 
“interest”  because  of  the  usury 
laws  which  have  lieen  mention¬ 
ed. 


Finance  Operations  Must  Pay 

However,  a  business  cannot  justi¬ 
fy  its  capital  investment  unless  it 
earns  an  adequate  return.  Irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  merchant’s  volume  of 
installment  sales  in  relation  to  his 
total  business,  a  fair  net  return  on 
the  entire  investment  is  required  of 
the  management,  and  therefore, 
what  the  operations  of  the  business 
fail  to  return  on  the  investment  in 
installment  contracts  it  must  make 
up  out  of  an  increased  mark-up  or 
stock  turn.  With  the  store  whose 
business  is  predominantly  install¬ 
ment  sales,  the  investment  in  con¬ 
tracts  is  a  very  large  factor  and  prop¬ 
er  installment  income  Ijecomes  vital. 

To  resort  to  a  greater  mark-up 
may  impair  the  merchant’s  position 
as  to  the  cash  price  of  his  merchan¬ 
dise  as  against  his  competitor  who 
may  endeavor  to  get  his  return  on 
his  contract  receivables  investment 
by  making  a  proper  carrying  charge. 

As  to  whether  a  sufficiently  great¬ 
er  stock  turn  can  be  obtained  is  a 
matter  resting  entirely  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill  of  the  individual  mer¬ 
chant. 

It  seems  most  logical  however, 
that  capital  invested  in  a  certain 
function  should  be  expected  to  yield 
an  adequate  net  return.  While  this 
for  the  reasons  mentioned,  may  not 
seem  important  to  the  department 
store  that  does  only  a  small  portion 
of  its  business  on  an  installment 
basis,  it  becomes  more  and  more  a 
paramount  factor  with  the  merchant 
the  greater  part  of  whose  business 
is  on  an  installment  basis  and  pgfr 
ticularly  is  this  so  if  the  merchandise 
is  sold  on  long  terms. 


(b)  The  insurance  clause,  while  not 
given  a  great  deal  of  considera¬ 
tion  in  department  store  sales 
contracts,  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  automobile  installment 
business  and  also  with  some 
other  lines.  The  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  under  conditional  sell¬ 
er’s  blanket  contract  with  the 
insurance  carrier  can  be  had  at 
very  low  rates  to  protect  l)oth 
the  buyer  and  seller  against  fire 
and  theft  losses,  and  also  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  seller  against  embezzle¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  by  the 
purchaser.  It  is  doubtful  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  customer  would  be 
flattered  if  he  knew  that  part 
of  the  premium  which  he  pays 
is  for  embezzlement  insurance 
on  himself. 

(c)  An  acceleration  clause  in  the 
contract  by  which  the  seller  may 
in  the  event  of  any  delinquency 
on  the  purchaser’s  part,  declare 
the  account  due,  will  give  the 
seller  immediate  control  in  the 
event  of  collection  difficulty 
with  the  purchaser. 

(d)  Security  of  title  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  on  a  conditional  con¬ 
tract  is  of  course  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  this  method 
of  selling,  but  some  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
seller’s  losing  title  inadvertent¬ 
ly.  For  example : — 

1.  Legally,  an  installmeht  sales 
contract  in  most  of  the  <  states 
presents  an  election  to  the 
seller  to  two  remedies  in  forc¬ 
ing  collection.  The  seller  may 
■  either  retake  the  merchandise 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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A  STORE’S 
LETTERS  TO 
THE  PUBLIC 


A  MANUAL  of  representative  letters  cov- 
ering  typical  consumer  situations  that 
arise  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  following 
divisions : 

The  Superintendent’s  Office 

The  Employment  Office 

Bureau  of  Adjustments  and  Complaints 

Alteration  and  Repair  Divisions 

Buyers’  Division 

Delivery  Department 

Bureau  of  Bill  Adjustments 

Cashier’s  Office 

Sets  a  standard  in  store  letter-writing  com¬ 
parable  to  the  service  standards  of  well-con¬ 
ducted  stores.  Included  are  rules  covering 
standard  practice  for  typewritten  letters  and 
form  letters  showing  correct  set-up. 

Patterns  to  follow  that  will  save  the  time 
of  your  busy  executives  and  give  the  right 
tone  to  your  correspondence. 


Price 

TO  MEMBERS  $  .75 
TO  NON-MEMBERS  $1.00 

ORDER  BLANK 


Personnel  Group 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send . copies  of  “A  Store’s  Letters  to  the  Public”.  A  check  for 

. . is  enclosed  in  payment. 

Name . 


Store . 

City  and  State 
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Controllers*  Congress 


Budgeting  the  Non-Selling  Payroll 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


eration  in  the  individual  depart¬ 
ments.  Before  the  tenth  of  each 
month,  the  budget  sheets  for  the 
succeeding  month’s  plan  are  sent  to 
the  department  head  for  him  to  fill 
in  his  proposed  budget.  The  de¬ 
partment  head  sets  up  his  proposed 
budget  from  his  production  cost 
figures  and  submits  it  to  the  Con¬ 
troller. 

The  Controller  reviews  each  de¬ 
partmental  budget  and  approves  it 
or  returns  it  for  revision. 

When  the  departmental  budget 
has  been  approved,  it  is  sent  to  the 
budget  clerk.  The  budget  clerk  com¬ 
putes  a  monthly  total  from  the 
weekly  budget  submitted,  by  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  difference  in  the  accrual 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  These  monthly  totals  are 
entered  departmentally  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Operating  Board.  The 
weekly  budget  sheets  are  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  supervisor. 
Superintendent ’s  Divisi  o  n — U  nder 
the  Store  Superintendent,  there  are 
two  functions — Store  Maintenance 
and  Operating. 

The  store  maintenance  budget  is 
set  up  by  the  Chief  Engineer.  This 
budget  provides  for  planned  repairs 
and  the  necessary  mechanical  per¬ 
sonnel  to  operate  the  plant. 

The  store  operating  and  service 
payroll  budget  originates  through 
the  Personnel  Director.  This  budget 
covers  three  divisions: 

(a)  Store  Operating  and  House¬ 
keeping,  which  is  made  up  of 
Elevator  Operators,  Watch¬ 
men,  Maids,  Porters  and 
Cleaners. 

(b)  Store  service  includes  Sec¬ 
tion  Managers,  Inspectors, 
Packers,  Cashiers  and  Ex¬ 
change  Clerks. 

(c)  Delivery  includes  Sheet 
Writers,  Sorters,  Drivers  and 
Helpers. 

Elach  supervisor  in  the  service  di¬ 
vision  is  required  to  submit  his  plan¬ 
ned  payroll  budget  to  the  Personnel 
Director  on  a  special  Personnel  Bud¬ 
get  form.  This  is  a  weekly  form 
similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  Ac¬ 
counting  and  Credit  Division.  In 
addition  to  his  payroll  budget,  the 
supervisor  is  required  to  show  his 
planned  production  and  average  cost. 
It  is  thru  the  comparison  of  these 


production  and  cost  figures  that  the 
Store  Superintendent  maintains  di¬ 
rect  control  over  his  payroll. 
Merchandise  Manager's  Division — 
The  payroll  budget  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager’s  Division  is  made  up 
of  Buyers,  Assistant  Buyers,  Clerks 
and  the  Comparison  Department. 

The  Divisional  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers  determine  the  payroll  budget 
for  Buyers,  Buyers’  Assistants  and 
Clericals  under  the  control  of  the 
Store  Merchandise  Manager.  The 
payroll  reports  sent  out  by  the  Ac¬ 
counting  Department  are  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  ratio  of  buying  cost  to 
sales  volume.  It  is  through  this  ratio 
that  the  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager  controls  his  departmental 
payrolls. 

Publicity  Manager’s  Dknsion — This 
division  is  comprised  of  two  func¬ 
tions  :  Advertising  and  Display. 

Under  Advertising,  we  have  the 


payroll  budget  for  artists,  proof¬ 
readers,  copywriters  and  clericals. 
This  budget  is  planned  to  meet  the 
work  required  currently  and  any 
sp)ecial  advertisements,  although 
some  of  the  advertisements  will  not 
appear  until  next  month. 

The  payroll  budget  for  the  Dis¬ 
play  Department  is  set  up  by  the 
Display  Manager,  but  is  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Manager.  This  payroll  budget 
provides  for  Window  and  Interior 
Display,  also  any  planned  special 
feature  display.  There  are  no  pro¬ 
duction  records  kept  in  this  group, 
but  control  is  maintained  by  com¬ 
parison  of  personnel  and  dollars  to 
volume  for  current  and  previous 
periods. 

In  conclusion,  the  Non-Selling 
Payroll  can  be  budgeted  for  three 
months,  six  months  or  a  year.  It 
has  been  the  pelicy  of  Strawbridge 
and  Clothier  to  plan  for  only  one 
month  in  advance.  When  the  budget 
has  been  approved  no  revision  is 
made  uhless  authorized  by  the  man¬ 
agement. 

Examples  of  budget  sheets  appear  on 
facing  page. 


Today’s  Installment  Selling  Problems: 
A  Critical  Analysis 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


or  sue  the  purchaser  for  pay¬ 
ment,  but  he  may  not  do 
both  and  having  elected  either 
method,  he  cannot  change  to 
the  other.  This  means  that  if 
he  does  not  retake  the  mer¬ 
chandise  but  sues  for  the 
amount  due  on  the  contract, 
title  passes  with  th'e  filing  of 
a  suit  and  the  seller’s  only 
remedy  is  that  of  an  ordinary 
unsecured  creditor. 

2.  The  innkeep)er’s  lien  laws  on 
the  statute  books  of  many 
states  give  a  lien  to  the  inn¬ 
keeper  against  any  p)ersonal 
prop)erty  which  the  hotel 
guest  may  have  in  his  room. 
We  have  had  pianos  held  by 
local  hotels  because  the  guest 
did  not  p)ay  his  hotel  bill.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  now  require 
any  merchandise  going  into 
such  locations  on  conditional 
sales  contracts  to  be  protect¬ 
ed  by  obtaining  a  signed 
waiver  of  lien  rights  from  the 
hotel  management.  This  same 
protection  is  necessary  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

3.  Another  precaution  against 


losing  title  that  a  condition¬ 
al  seller  must  observe  is  in 
the  case  of  merchandise  or 
equipment  which  is  affixed  to 
or  built  into  a  building.  Such 
merchandise  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  refrigeration  equip¬ 
ment,  oil  burners,  water  heat¬ 
ers,  pumps,  etc.  While  the 
seller’s  title  to  this  merchan¬ 
dise  is  valid  as  against  the 
original  buyer,  it  is  not  secure 
against  an  uninformed  mort¬ 
gagee  or  purchaser  for  value. 
To  protect  against  this  the 
seller  of  heating  equipment 
in  an  apartment  house,  let 
us  say,  should  obtain  a  con¬ 
sent  of  the  mortgage  holder 
and  also  record  a  copy  of  his 
sales  contract  in  the  County 
records.  The  purpose  of  this 
precaution  is  this — 

(a)  If  the  mortgage  holder 
foreclosed  and  took  over 
the  property  and  did  not 
know  that  ownership  of 
the  equipment  was  in  a 
conditional  seller,  he 
could  legally  assume  it  to 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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'  EXPENSE  BUDGET  REQUIREMENTS 

Division  ADMINISTRATIVE  For  the  3  Months  From  NOVEMBER,  1934  To  JANUARY,  1935 


Account 

ACCOUNTING  &  CREDIT 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

JANUARY 

TOTAL  FOR  PERIOD 

Actual  Budget  Actual 
Last  This  This 

Y  ear  Y  ear  Y  ear 

Actual  Budget  Actual 
Last  This  This 

Year  Year  Year 

Actual  Budget  Actual 
Last  Tl^  This 

Year  Year  Year 

Actual  Budget  Actual 

Last  This  This 

Y  ear  Y  ear  Y  ear 

01-02-01  Audit 

01-02-02  Accounts  Payable 
01-02-03  Statistical 

01-02-04  Pay  Office 

01-02-05  Cashier’s  Office 

01-02-06  Controller  &  Gen. 
Ledger 

01-02-07  C.O.D.  &  Will  Call 

01-02-08  Accounts  Receivable 

01-02-09  Credit  Offices 

1  ,  ; 
1 

1 

1 

Total 

Remarks 


Signed 


Approved _ _ 

Controller 


F647 

PAYROLL  BUDGET  REQUIREMENTS 

By  Weeks  for  Month  of .  193... 

Division  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  Signed 


1st  Week  Sth  Week 


Supervisor  HERBERT  JACKSON 

1 

W eek  Ending  . 

ding  . 

TOTAL  FOR  MONTH 

Actual  Budget  Actual 

Last  This  Revised  This 

Year  Year  Budget  Year 

dget  Actual 

is  Revised  This 
ear  Budget  Year 

Actual  Budget  Actual 

Last  This  Revised  This 

Year  Year  Budget  Year 

Regular  Billers  02-08-1 

Employees  Billers  02-08-3 

Auxiliary  Books  02-06-6 

Trial  Balance  02-08-7 

Folio  Cost  02-08-8 

Stuffers  02-08-9 

Control  Clerks  02-08-10 

Bill  Adjusters  02-08-11 

Accts.  Rec.  Typists  02-08-12 

General  Clericals  02-08-13 

Total 
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We  Must  Increase  the  Value  of  the 
Mass  Consumer’s  Dollar 

(Continued  on  page  20) 

these  things  are  produced  and  dis-  looking  for;  because,  with  higher 
tributed;  so  the  pressure,  therefore,  wages,  the  masses  could  buy  more, 
will  always  be  toward  mass  produc-  Some  of  us  may  not  see  this  very 
tion  and  mass  distribution;  at  least  clearly  yet;  but  as  we  do  see  it,  we 
until  some  far-off  Utopian  time  business  men  will  insist  upon  this 
when  the  masses  will  have  no  fur-  sort  of  business  organization  be- 
ther  interest  in  having  a  higher  coming  permanent.  For  we  will 
standard  of  living.  We  business  want  to  protect  the  consumer’s 
men  in  this  generation,  however,  dollar,  and  we  will  w’ant  to  eliminate 
will  scarcely  have  to  worry  about  every  chiselling  interest  which  at- 
that.  tempts  to  curb  that  dollar’s  buying 

All  that  any  of  us  need  to  worry  power.  We  have  long  seen  the  ad- 
about  is  the  Mass  Consumer’s  vantages  of  high  wages,  providing 


For  with  this  understanding  of  the 
Mass  Consumer’s  Dollar,  and  with 
business  generally,  in  its  own  selfish 
interest,  organizing  to  protect  that 
dollar  from  every  possible  waste,  an 
atmosphere  of  friendliness  must 
soon  supplant  the  old  atmosphere 
of  suspicion.  Whether  the  old  sus¬ 
picions  were  valid  or  not,  they  were 
founded  on  the  fact  that  business 
was  not  organized  for  any  such  def¬ 
inite  purpose ;  and  our  vague  protes¬ 
tations  that  the  public  prosperity 
depended  upon  business  prosperity 
had  relatively  little  effect.  We  can 
depend,  however,  on  labor’s  coop¬ 
eration  in  any  movement  we  may 
initiate  toward  raising  the  wage- 
level  and  we  can  bank  upon  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  supporting  our  efforts  to 
increase  its  buying-power. 

♦  *  ♦ 


Dollar,  and  about  the  forces,  within 
our  own  businesses  or  outside,  which 
tend  to  lessen  that  dollar’s  buying- 
power;  thus  lessening  not  only  our 
own  business  opportunities  but  the 
opportunities  for  business  in  gen¬ 
eral,  upon  the  prosperity  of  which 
each  of  our  individual  businesses  so 
largely  depends. 

Organizing  to  Serve  Customer 

When  we  see  this  clearly,  we  busi¬ 
ness  men,  particularly  we  retailers, 
will  organize  to  eliminate  all  the 
waste  which  can  be  eliminated,  not 
only  from  our  own  businesses,  but 
from  our  whole  economic  mechan¬ 
ism. 

And  once  again,  I  am  not  talking 
mere  theory ;  for  we  are  already 
finding  ourselves  organizing  along 
this  very  line.  We  are  organizing 
in  nation-wide  business  codes.  We 
may  hardly  have  realized,  at  first, 
just  why  we  did  that.  We  simply 
knew  that  business  conditions  were 
intolerable.  We  knew  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  couldn’t  buy  much  and  was  afraid 
to  buy  as  much  as  it  could,  and  we 
knew  that  we  weren’t  making  much 
profit  out  of  what  we  were  selling. 
Temporarily,  then,  we  grasped  the 
opportunity  suggested  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  organize  under  business 
codes. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Our  first  thought,  however,  be¬ 
cause  of  certain  fixed  traditions,  was 
to  fix  prices  at  what  we  thought 
might  be  a  profitable  level.  It  didn’t 
work.  It  couldn’t.  But  so  that  we 
might  be  permitted  to  fix  prices, 
many  of  us  agreed  to  fix  wages  at  a 
higher  minimum  level  than  they  had 
been  before.  And  that  worked. 
That  did  something.  It  opened  up 
the  very  opportunity  which  we  were 


everybody  paid  them;  for  we  have 
known  that  we  could  sell  more  goods 
if  the  masses  were  prosperous.  But 
we  didn’t  know  how  we  could  pay 
high  wages  if  the  other  fellow 
didn’t ;  and  some  of  us  even  cut  our 
wages  because  we  said  the  chain 
stores  were  hiring  help  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates. 

But  that’s  all  out  now.  Now  we 
know  the  way  to  keep  wages  from 
going  down  to  a  point  which  will 
interfere  with  mass  volume  of  sales. 
In  the  immediate  future,  it  will  be 
the  concern  of  business  to  find  out 
how  high  it  is  possible  to  raise  the 
wage-level;  and  we  retailers,  because 
we  are  closer  to  the  mass  consumer 
than  any  other  business  interests, 
will  doubtless  take  the  lead  in  this. 

«  « 

Raising  wages,  however,  would  be 
futile  unless  we  raise  the  buying- 
power  of  those  wages ;  and  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  our  keeping  prices 
down ;  which,  in  turn,  depends  upon 
our  perfecting  and  simplifying  the 
whole  process  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  How  low  can  we  make 
them?  We  don’t  know.  We  can’t 
know.  That’s  one  of  the  things  we 
shall  have  to  find  out  Ijy  trying. 
That  means  competition — competi¬ 
tion  as  keen  as  any  competition  we 
have  ever  known — and  yet  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  competition.  For  com- 
f)etition  in  increasing  the  buying- 
power  of  the  people  means  competi¬ 
tion  in  service.  It  means  that  we 
shall  be  striving  to  outdo  each  other 
in  serving  the  public  in  the  very 
way  that  the  public  most  wants  to 
be  served.  We  need  not  worry, 
then,  about  business  becoming  cold 
and  impersonal.  It  is  becoming 
warmer  and  more  cordial  than  it 
has  ever  been  before. 


By  such  service,  we  do  more  than 
improve  our  own  store  organizations. 
By  studying  the  Mass  Consumer  and 
the  Mass  Consumer’s  Dollar,  we 
help  to  repair  the  leaks  of  distribu¬ 
tion  generally  and  even  compel 
manufacturers  to  employ  more 
economical  methods. 

Learning  Mass  Production 

Woolworth  and  the  other  chains 
have  been  carrying  on  such  educa¬ 
tion  for  some  time  now.  Wool- 
worth’s  discovered,  for  instance,  that 
great  masses  of  people  would  buy 
things  for  ten  cents,  for  which  they 
would  not  pay  a  quarter;  so  Wool- 
worth's  set  the  price  of  large  num- 
l)ers  of  such  things  at  ten  cents. 
Manufacturers,  in  many  cases,  could 
not  make  them  for  the  Woolworth 
price;  but  because  Woolworth  did 
not  change  the  price  to  suit  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  manufacturers,  the 
manufacturers  changed  their  meth¬ 
ods  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Wool- 
worth’s  customers.  Wool  worth’s  had 
a  mass  market ;  and  if  a  manufac¬ 
turer  could  get  that  market,  it  would 
pay  him  to  go  into  mass  production, 
discovering  by  engineering  research 
how  to  bring  the  price  down  to 
Woolworth’s  figure. 

There  will  be  more  of  that,  we 
may  be  sure,  in  the  immediate  future 
of  retailing.  More  and  more.  It  will 
not  be  confined  to  five  and  ten  cent 
goods.  Nor  to  dollar  goods,  nor  to 
five  dollar  goods.  In  fact,  it  has 
not  been  so  confined.  It  is  this  prin¬ 
ciple  which  has  built  up  our  great 
automobile  industry;  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  millions  who  could  not 
afford  to  ride  in  slow,  old-fashioned 
rickety  buggies  to  ride  in  modern, 
luxurious,  high-speed  motor  cars. 

This  principle  is  the  dominating 
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principle  of  this  machine  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  violated 
our  machine  civilization  falls  down 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  situation  of  having  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.  Only  as  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  meaning  of  the  Mass  Con¬ 
sumer’s  Dollar  can  we  find  our  way 
out  of  that. 

But  we  are  discovering  it.  That 
is  the  important  thing  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  of  retailing.  Retail¬ 
ers  who  discover  it  and  act  upon  it 
will  go  ahead.  Those  who  do  not 
will  go  back.  They  will  not  be  elim¬ 
inated,  however,  simply  because  they 
are  little  men;  for  little  men  can 
act  upon  these  new  facts  quite  as 
effectively  as  others.  It  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  cooperate,  of  course,  with 
others  who  want  to  achieve  the  same 
ends;  but  if  they  cooperate  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  facts — if  they  are  guided, 

I  mean,  by  fact-finding  research  in¬ 
stead  of  by  traditional  thinking — 
the  results  will  prove  successful ; 
whereas,  those  who  are  not  so  guided 
are  bound  to  be  eliminated,  whether 
they  are  little  or  big. 

The  Future 

The  tendency,  as  I  see  it,  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  in  the  direction  of  na¬ 
tion-wide  cooperation,  without  the 
slightest  elimination  of  competition. 
Competition  in  service  is  such  a  con¬ 
structive  principle,  in  fact,  that  we 
can  afford  to  introduce  it  within  our 
retail  stores.  Departments  should 
compete  wdth  other  departments  in 
the  same  store  in  finding  ways  to 
serve  the  mass  consumer  liest;  and 
they  will  only  strengthen  one  an¬ 
other  in  doing  so. 

In  this  new  period  of  competition, 
in  fact,  we  competitors  will  all  be 
helping  one  another;  for  we  will  all 
be  attacking  our  common  enemy — 
Waste — and  preparing  the  way  by 
which  we  can  attack  him  collective¬ 
ly  as  well  as  competitively. 

It  is  said  carelessly  that  the  chain 
stores  are  hurting  the  department 
stores,  as  well  as  the  small  independ¬ 
ent  stores,  but  they  are  not.  In  a 
little  while,  we  shall  see  that  the 
chains .  have,  merely  been  showing 
these  stores  in  what  direction  they 
must  go ;  and  when  the  stores  take 
that  direction,  they  will  become  more 
successful  than  ever.  I  personally 
intend  to  help  in  establishing  a  de¬ 
partment  store  which  will  also  be  a 
chain  store;  or,  if  you  will,  a  chain 
of  cooperative  department  stores, 
every  department  of  which  will  be 
a  unit  of  a  chain  of  like  depart¬ 
ments  in  all  the  other  stores.  I  am 
not  thinking  of  this  as  the  last  word 


in  merchandising  but  as  a  logical 
development,  in  the  immediate 
future  from  the  conditions  which 
prevail  today.  We  know  that  the 
chains  have  certain  advantages,  or 
they  would  not  have  prospered  as 
they  have;  but  we  know  that  the 
dei^artment  stores  have  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  or  they  would  not  have  sur¬ 
vived  as  they  have.  To  bring  to  the 
mass  consumer  all  the  advantages  of 
a  nation-wide  chain,  plus  the  advant¬ 
age  of  being  able  to  do  as  much 
shopping  as  possible  at  one  time  and 
under  one  roof,  is  the  object  of  those 
interested  in  this  projected  enter¬ 
prise. 

I  mention  this,  however,  not  by 
way  of  advertising  this  project.  I 
shall  not  even  go  into  details  as  to 
the  plans  that  are  projMJsed  ;  although 
those  who  are  familiar  with  my  writ¬ 
ings  on  merchandising  problems  may 
rightfully  conclude  that  I  hope  to 
see  the  principles  there  enunciated 
given  a  more  comprehensive  test 
than  they  have  ever  l)een  given  be¬ 
fore.  I  mention  it  at  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  to  prove  that  I  am  not 
indulging  in  arm-chair  philosophy, 
but  am  speaking  of  what,  in  my  best 
judgment  as  a  merchant,  constitute 
the  liest  and  greatest  opportunities 
for  retailers  today. 

There  never  were  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  now.  As  a  merchant,  I  cannot 


l)e  part  of  the  building 
and  thus  gain  title  to  it. 
(b)  Likewise,  an  innocent 
])urchaser  of  the  build¬ 
ing  could  legally  take 
title  in  the  same  manner, 
unless  the  county  record¬ 
er’s  records  indicated 
otherwise.  Thus  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  sell¬ 
er’s  ownership  in  the 
one  case  or  the  record¬ 
ing  of  ownership  in  the 
other  are  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions  to  maintain 
security  of  title  in  the 
seller. 

Sales  Promotion 

Installment  selling  properly  hand¬ 
led,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for 
sales  promotion.  The  sales  contract 
once  established  on  the  merchant’s 
Ixioks,  brings  a  consistently  recur¬ 
ring  contact  with  the  consumer 
which  should  be  used  to  advantage. 


help  wanting  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  I’m  willing  to  bet  on  them; 
for  the  time  has  come,  I  am  posi¬ 
tively  convinced,  when  we  retailers, 
large  and  small,  cannot  only  solve 
the  problems  which  have  hitherto 
persistently  baffled  us,  but  solve 
them  in  such  a  way  as  will  bring 
incalculable  benefits  to  all  America. 

For  we  know — we  retailers — that 
many  of  our  goods  now  cost  our  cus¬ 
tomers  twice  or  three  times,  or  fre¬ 
quently  even  ten  times  as  much,  as 
it  costs  to  manufacture  them.  This 
spread,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  making  great  profits.  Of 
late,  in  fact,  a  large  proportion  of 
us  have  not  been  making  any  profits 
at  all.  What  this  unnecessary  tax 
upon  the  consumer  really  means  is 
waste  all  along  the  line,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  production  and  distribution. 

The  Mass  Production  Cycle 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we 
can  eliminate  much  of  that  waste — 
when,  in  fact,  it  has  become  a  busi¬ 
ness  necessity  that  we  shall.  If  we 
cut  that  waste  in  two,  however,  we 
not  only  double  the  volume  of  our 
business,  but  double  the  bupng- 
ing  more  employment  and  more  effic- 
power  of  the  masses  and,  by  creat- 
ient  employment,  actually  double 
their  earning  power. 


The  good  accounts  can  be  constantly 
solicited  and  invited  to  add  new  pur¬ 
chases  to  the  same  contract.  For 
the  stores  with  diversified  lines,  the 
account  may  often  be  kept  active  a 
great  part  of  the  time. 

Conclusion 

Installment  selling  is  a  perman¬ 
ent  part  of  the  credit  selling  pro¬ 
gram,  but  a  more  sympathetic  public 
understanding  of  the  installment 
seller’s  problems  would  materially 
help  his  business,  as  would  also  re¬ 
finements  in  the  laws  relating  to  in¬ 
stallment  selling. 

Installment  selling  is  expensive 
and  should  have  an  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  function  perform¬ 
ed  ;  otherwise,  merchandising  de¬ 
partments  must  bear  the  deficiency. 

Credits  and  collections  must  be 
closely  supervised  and  handled  care¬ 
fully;  but  properly  cultivated,  in¬ 
stallment  customer  accounts  can  be 
made  an  important  source  of  con¬ 
tinued  business. 


Today’s  Installment  Selling  Problems 
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Controllers*  Congress 


A  Financial  Budget 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


Schedule  XIII 

ANALYSIS  NOTES  &  TRADE  ACCEPTANCES  PAYABLE 

Line 

No.  Total  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 

1.  August 

2.  September 

3.  October 

4.  November 

5.  December 

6.  January _ 

7.  Total 


Schedule  XIV 

NON-OPERATING  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  AND 
INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

Line 

No.  Total  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 

Non-Operating  Keirenue 

1.  Cash  Disc.  Expense 

Bills 

2.  Bad  Accounts 

Recovered 

3.  Miscellaneous  Income 

4.  Interest  Mdse.  Invt. 

5. 

6. 

7.  _ 

8.  Total 

Non-Operating  Expense 

9.  Bank  Interest 

10.  Carrying  Charges 

11.  Miscellaneous 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15.  Total 

16.  Net  Other  Income 

17.  Net  Operating  Profit 

18.  Non  Cash  Items 

19.  Depreciation 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23.  Total 


Schedule  XV 

ANALYSIS  MONTHLY  DISBURSEMENTS  LEASED  DEPTS. 

Line 

No.  Total  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 

1.  Opening  Accts. 

Payable 

2.  Plus  Sales 

3.  ~  ^ 

4.  Minus  Commission 

5. 

6.  Closing  Accounts 

Payable 

7.  ^ 

8.  Monthly  Disbursement 


These  Standards  Deserve 
Wide-Spread  Support 

The  Eastern  Seaboard  Council  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Furniture  Association  has  adopted  Standards 
of  Practice  intended  to  stop  manufacturers,  job¬ 
bers,  wholesalers,  and  other  agents  selling  furniture 
and  home-furnishings  at  wholesale  from  affording  to 
retail  customers  the  privileges  of  their  showrooms. 

We  have  been  informed  that  this  Division  of  the 
Retail  Furniture  Craft  has  met  with  marked  success 
in  promulgating  these  Standards  throughout  the  east¬ 
ern  section  of  the  country,  and  that  a  movement  is 
underway  to  have  them  adopted  in  all  geographical 
areas. 

For  the  information  of  members  selling  furniture, 
these  Standards  are  as  follows : — 

1.  No  sales  will  be  made  directly  to  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers  with  the  exception  of  sales  to  city,  county, 
state,  Federal  Government,  or  other  public  bodies 
and  authorities  connected  therewith,  railroads  and 
other  common  carriers;  provided,  however,  that 
sales  to  any  such  parties  as  are  above  excepted 
shall  be  for  their  own  use  and  not  for  any  other 
consumer.  This  applies  regardless  of  whether  such 
ultimate  consumer  is  a  friend  of  any  member  of 
the  firm,  or  a  friend  or  relative  of  any  employee 
of  the  firm  or  of  any  other  concern. 

2.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to  showrooms  or 
quoted  prices  except  an  authorized  dealer  or  his 
regularly  employed  agent. 

3.  No  person  or  firm  will  he  recognized  as  an  au¬ 
thorized  dealer  unless  such  person  or  firm  actually 
carries  a  stock  of  new  furniture  and  is  listed  as 
a  recognized  retailer  of  furniture.  Such  stock  of 
new  furniture  must  be  representative  of  a  full  line 
and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  clearly  establish  that 
it  is  used  for  retail  selling  purposes  and  not  as 
a  subterfuge  to  gain  recognition  as  an  authorized 
dealer. 

These  Standards  should  meet  with  the  universal 
ado])tion  and  support  of  every  producer  and  wholesale 
distributor  of  furniture  and  housefurnishings.  Their 
observance  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  should 
be  urged  by  members  of  the  Asstxriation,  and  by  all 
retail  distributors  of  these  lines,  because  millions  of 
dollars  are  lost  annually  by  legitimate  retailers  due  to 
the  unfair  competition  of  wholesale  showrooms  in  the 
furniture  field. 

Moreover,  their  adoption  will  put  out  of  business 
fly-by-night  dealers  in  furniture  and  so-called  apart¬ 
ment  house  vendors  who  ix)se  as  retail  distributors ; 
carry  little  or  no  stock,  but  use  the  ample  stocks  of 
established  retailers  for  the  convenience  of  their  patrons 
while  placing  their  business  with  wholesale  vendors. 


Schedule  XVI 

GROSS  MARGIN  AND  COST  OF  SALES 

Line 

No.  Total  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 

1.  Sales  _ 

2.  COST  OF  SALES 

3.  Opening  Invento^ 
and  Purchases  (Cost) 

4.  Closing  Inventory 

(Cost)  _ 

5.  Cost  of  Sales _ 

6.  Merchandise  Margin 
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The  Customer: 

Must  He  Be  an  Unknown  Quantity? 

{Continued  front  page  26) 


that  can  tell  when  a  customer  is 
lost?  Merchandise  is  insured  against 
fire,  theft,  damage,  etc.,  but  what 
insurance  does  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  take  against  the  loss 
of  his  customers?  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  replace  stocks,  with  or 
without  adequate  inventory  systems, 
but  where  is  the  magic  wand  with 
which  to  replace  lost  customers  ?  .  .  . 
and  department  stores  admittedly 
lose  15%  of  their  customers  an¬ 
nually  !  A  complete  turnover  in 
seven  years! 

A  Fifth  Avenue  retailer  became 
very  much  excited  because  he  lost  a 


Voluntary  plans  by  industry  would 
be  provided  for  in  the  proposed  law. 

What  Some  Publishers  Think 

It  is  unfair  that  an  employer  who 
does  something  to  relieve  the  situ¬ 
ation  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  failure  of  the  employer  who 
makes  no  effort  to  stabilize  employ¬ 
ment. 

*  *  ♦ 

There  should  not  be  any  connec¬ 
tion  lietween  the  amount  of  benefit 
paid  and  the  individual’s  wage  or 
salary.  During  the  period  of  actual 
employment  a  person  is  supposedly 
worth  the  money  he  earns  but  when 
he  ceases  employment  he  is  simply 
another  human  being. 

*  *  Hi 

It  seems  logical  that  everyone,  the 
employer,  the  employee  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  must  contribute  towards  this 
fund.  If  the  employer  alone  pays 
for  it  it  is  something  that  will  never 
be  appreciated  by  the  employee. 

★  *  ♦ 

Just  now  is  not  the  time  for  the 
inauguration  of  this  project.  So 
many  employers  as  well  as  em¬ 
ployees  are  in  no  position  financially 
just  now  to  start  a  reserve.  The 
curing  of  the  present  depression  is 
taking  all  of  their  financial  energy. 
While  the  project  carried  out 
through  good  times  might  very 


very  worth  while  customer  due  to 
some  slight  inattention  on  the  part 
of  his  sales  force,  yet  this  same  re¬ 
tailer  lost  over  five  thousand  custo¬ 
mers  during  the  same  year.  This 
fact,  unfortunately,  did  not  bother 
him  at  all  because  he  knew  nothing 
about  it.  The  axiom  that  what  we 
don’t  know  doesn’t  bother  us,  may 
also  be  applied  to  big  business. 

Some  of  the  more  progressive 
merchants  are  realizing  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  many  of  their  most  serious 
sales  problems  is  to  lie  found  in  a 
l)etter  knowledge  of  their  customer 
list.  They  are  asking  themselves 


well  minimize  the  danger  of  another 
depression,  the  inauguration  now 
could  only  retard  the  present  recov¬ 
ery.  The  proposition,  we  feel,  should 
I.e  kept  lief  ore  the  public  and  in  the 
minds  of  legislators  when  prosi^erity 
returns,  so  that  they  will  keep  in 
their  memories  then  this  kind  of 
liard  times  which  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against. 

Lessons  from  British  Experience 

This  outline  also  contains  lessons 
from  “British  Experiences’’  taken 
from  a  longer  study  by  the  National 
Industrial  Confidence  Board.  This 
study  shows  the  transition  of  the 
British  Act  of  1911  through  tr 
1934,  when  the  English  I^w  was 
completely  overhauled.  The  break¬ 
down  of  the  original  English  sys 
tern  may  be  traced  to  the  payment 
of  transitional  benefits,  which  while 
considered  under  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  System  in  reality  was 
direct  relief. 

The  Act  of  1934  following  closely 
the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  made  after  a  two 
year  study  completely  segregates 
Unemployment  Insurance  and  Un¬ 
employment  Assistance  which  ap¬ 
proximates  our  relief.  Contribu¬ 
tions  required,  benefits  paid  and  eli¬ 
gibility  requirements  of  the  original 
act  with  modifications  to  1934  were 
substantially  retained. 


such  questions  as:  How  many  cus¬ 
tomers  did  we  lose  last  year?  Why 
did  we  lose  them?  Can  this  loss  be 
reduced?  Can  we  re- win  them? 
How  will  we  do  it  ?  And  similar 
p.ertinent  questions. 

Almost  the  entire  success  of  the 
retailer  is  based  upon  the ’good-will 
of  his  customers.  The  entire  flow 
of  merchandise  depends,  not  upon 
merchandise,  but  rather  upon  custo¬ 
mers.  And  the  banker,  whose  in¬ 
terest  lies  primarily  in  the  financial 
welfare  of  the  business,  and  who  is 
more  interested  in  its  proper  man¬ 
agement  than  in  any  other  phase  of 
the  business,  is  daily  becoming  more 
concerned  in  the  store’s  customer  in¬ 
ventory,  its  sales  volume,  than  he 
is  in  its  merchandise  inventory  or 
its  value.  The  writer  interviewed  a 
number  of  the  leading  bankers  of 
the  country  and  found  them  very 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  customer  in¬ 
ventory  and  a  systematic  method  of 
customer  cultivation.  A  few  even 
expressed  the  willingness  to  endorse 
the  idea  if  they  were  asked  to  do  so. 

A  Customer  Inventory 

And  why  shouldn’t  a  retailer 
know  all  the  buying-habit  facts 
alxjut  his  sensitive  customers?  He 
tags  all  his  merchandise  with  tcigs 
that  show  at  a  glance  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  it — where  bought,  when, 
cost,  where  it  can  be  replaced,  how 
much  he  has  of  it  in  stock,  etc., — 
then  why  doesn’t  he  tag  his  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  same  way?  An  inventory 
of  his  customers  would  tell  him  at  a 
glance  how  active  they  are,  when 
they  l)ought  last,  how  much  they 
spend  during  a  period  of  months, 
what  departments  they  patronize, 
what  departments  they  do  not  pat¬ 
ronize,  who  and  how  many  spend 
so  little  as  to  make  carrying  their 
account  unprofitable,  how  many  pat¬ 
ronize  only  one,  two  or  three  de¬ 
partments,  etc.  But  the  average 
merchant  NEVER  takes  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  his  customers. 

What  is  there  that  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  or  valuable  to  any  business 
than  its  customers?  Merchandise? 
Fixtures?  Service?  Values?  Loca¬ 
tion?  Or  any  other  factor  or  com¬ 
bination  of  factors?  No,  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  no.  What  is  good-will 
other  than  what  the  customer  feels 
and  thinks?  Why  does  the  retailer 
go  continually  gunning  after  more 
and  more  customers  if,  after  he  gets 
them  planted  in  his  store,  he  doesn’t 
or  can’t  cultivate  them?  And  how 
's  he  going  to  cultivate  and  treat 
them  unless  he  knows  something 
alxnit  them?  If  he  knew  all  about 


Retailers  on  Unemployment  Reserves 
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his  customers,  their  buying-habits  as 
they  pertain  to  his  store,  couldn’t  he 
make  greater  use  of  this  informa¬ 
tion,  this  inventory  of  his  customers, 
than  any  other  inventory  the  store 
maintains  ? 

All  merchants  are  interested  in 
getting  new  customers  and  in  trying 
to  do  so  are  continually  talking  about 
themselves,  their  merchandise,  their 
stock,  their  service,  their  values,  etc. 
They  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  they  cannot  get  the  customer 
interested  by  constantly  talking  me’s, 
my’s,  and  I’s — enlarging  upon  their 
ego.  Why  don’t  they  tell  the  cus¬ 
tomer  how  good  they  think  he  is 
once  in  a  while?  The  merchant  is 
in  a  position  to  flatter  the  customer 
and  make  him  feel  good.  Why  not 
recognize  his  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity?  The  customer  is  human. 
He  wants  everyone  to  like  him  and 
think  well  of  him.  We  all  like  to  be 
fussed  over,  catered  to,  patted  on  the 
back ;  and  the  bigger  the  merchant 
that  caters  to  our  whims  the  more 
flattered  we  are  and  the  better  we 
feel.  We  all  prefer  to  deal  with 
the  merchant  that  makes  us  feel 
that  he  thinks  well  of  us.  We  go 
out  of  our  way  to  patronize  his 
store.  We  all  have  our  favorite  bar¬ 
ber,  shoe-shine  boy,  newsdealer, 
etc.  In  a  word,  merchants  under¬ 
stand  merchandise,  but  they  do  not 
understand,  or  have  outgrown  their 
understanding  of,  human  nature ;  the 
people  to  whom  they  want  to  sell 
their  merchandise.  They  have 
grown  too  large  and  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  human  element  that  makes 
|X)ssible  their  success.  And  if  they 
expect  to  live  and  prosper  they  must 
put  back  into  business  that  price¬ 
less  weapon,  personality,  which  they 
have  long  since  neglected  and  lost. 

The  fact  is  that  some  merchants 
do  realize  the  significant  influence  of 
the  human  touch  in  retailing.  Proof 
of  this,  if  any  is  needed,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Filene  in  the  October 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  Retail  Problems. 
Mr.  Filene  differentiates  between 
what  he  aptly  calls  “Parent  Service’’ 
type  of  selling  as  against  “the  kind 
of  salesmanship  which  we  taught 
them  to  use.’’  .  .  .  “The  rule  of 
Parent  Service  is  that  all  salespeople 
shall  treat  all  their  customers  as  if 
they  were  their  own  parents’’  .  .  . 
“I  unhesitatingly  advocate  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  Parent  Ser¬ 
vice  in  place  of  the  old  type  of  sales¬ 
manship,  in  any  retail  store.”  And 
what  is  this  other  than  just  another 
method  of  trying  to  inject  that  price¬ 


less  ingredient,  personality,  back  in¬ 
to  business? 

But  just  how  that  coveted  factor, 
personality,  may  be  put  back  into 
a  business  depends  largely  upon  the 
management  of  the  business.  The 
writer  is  familiar  with  a  number  of 
instances  where  a  definite  plan  of 
action  was  carried  through  and 
where  the  results  achieved  seem  to 
point  out  the  way.  In  a  number  of 
instances  a  trial  was  first  conducted 
as  a  sort  of  an  experiment.  This 
method  of  approach  was  indulged  in 
for  a  number  of  reasons ;  mainly 
however,  to  find  out  whether  the 
time,  effort  and  expense  was  worth 
the  trouble  and  cost. 

However,  only,  as,  if  and  when, 
dejiartment  store  executives  begin 
fully  to  realize  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  “friendly”  customer  at¬ 
titude;  the  need  for  customer  culti¬ 
vation  ;  and  the  fact  that  their  pres¬ 
ent  customers  are  their  best  pros¬ 
pects,  then,  and  then  only,  will  they 
Inisy  themselves  with  trying  to  find 
a  method  that  will  keep  them  more 
intimately  in  touch  with  their  custo¬ 
mers. 


General  Training  Course:  The 
General  Training  class  is  a  second 
type  of  background  course.  This 
gives  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  work 
of  every  division  of  the  store.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  held  once  a  week  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Each  meeting  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  divisional  or  depart¬ 
mental  executive.  There  are  150  em- 
plovees  attending  this  year’s  class. 

Textiles:  This  is  the  third  tyiie 
of  background  training.  It  is  a  tech¬ 
nical  course  including  a  detailed 
study  of  the  characteristics  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  of  the  five 
major  fibres — silk,  wool,  cotton, 
linen  and  rayon.  Tests  are  made  of 
the  raw  materials  to  determine  the 
differences  among  the  fibres.  Finish¬ 
ed  fabrics  are  analyzed  to  determine 
the  fibre  or  fibres  used,  the  tvpe  of 
weave,  the  steps  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  process  and  the  resulting  advant¬ 
ages  and  disadvantages. 

The  material  covered  is  similar 
to  one  given  in  the  davtime  for  sales¬ 
people.  The  evening  class  is  intended 
primarily  for  students  in  resource 
groups  whose  work  does  not  require 
them  to  take  the  davtime  class,  but 
who  will  find  the  information  valu- 


Quantity  Discounts 

(Continued  on  page  42) 

and  advertising  allowances  may  not 
be  used  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
secret  rebate.  Volume  discounts 
which  are  open  and  available  to  all 
customers  and  filed  with  the  Code 
Authority  are  not  prohibited  by 
this  Code. 

Uniforms  &  Aprons 

Cotton  Garment  Industry  Code 
No  rebates  permitted  unless  available 
to  all  customers  under  like  terms 
and  conditions. 

Velvets 

Velvet  Industry  Code 
All  rebates  prohibited. 

Wallpaper 

Wallpaper  Manufacturing  Industry 
Code 

Unearned  discounts  prohibited. 

Window  Shades 

Leather  Cloth  &  Lacquered  Fabrics, 
etc.,  Industry  Code 
Secret  rebates  prohibited. 

Woolen  Yard  Goods 

Wool  Textile  Industry  Code 
Quantity  discounts  permitted  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  retroactive  and 
are  in  accord  with  a  schedule  pre¬ 
viously  filed  with  the  Association. 


able  when  they  become  executives. 

Recreational  Groups:  This  section 
of  the  program  is  planned  and 
supervised  by  the  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  employee’s  association 
of  which  the  Training  Director  is  a 
member  ex-officio.  She  acts  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  checks  to  see 
that  there  is  no  overlapping  between 
this  part  and  the  rest  of  the  even¬ 
ing  program.  The  only  purpose  of 
the  courses  offered  in  this  category 
is  to  help  employees  make  better 
use  of  their  leisure  time.  Among 
the  courses  being  given  this  year 
are  dietetics  and  cooking,  dramatics, 
Danish  gymnastics,  block  printing 
and  contract  bridge. 

Are  Evening  Classes  of  Value  to 
the  Employee? 

Here  we  have  the  most  important 
question  of  all.  If  they  are  not  of 
value,  many  stores  are  wasting  a 
great  deal  of  time,  effort  and  money. 
But  they  must  be  of  value  for  no 
one  will  give  his  own  time  to  attend 
meetings  which  are  useless. 

In  the  case  of  promotional  clas- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Order  Now! 

The  N.R.  A.  Handboook 
For  Retailers 

The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Plans  to  Make  Available  to  its  Members 
Information  a  Retailer  Must  Know  About  N.  R.  A.  Codes 

It  Will  Serve  as  Your  Personal  Advisor  on  400  N.R.  A.  Codes 

The  Association  has  gathered  together  a  great  fund  of  information  about  N.R. A.  Codes  affecting 
retailing.  We  are  jireparing  to  make  it  available  at  the  exact  cost  of  jmtting  it  in  convenient  and 
quickly  usable  form.  Nowhere  else  has  this  vital  information  on  the  N.R. A.  Co<le  problem  l)een 
assembled  with  an  understanding  of  the  retailer’s  need  under  the  Codes. 

It  is  to  he  l)ound  in  loose  leaf  form,  making  it  easy  for  you  to  keep  it  up-to-date  by  adding  revisions 
as  they  are  available.  The  hound  volume  of  150  loose  leaf  pages  with  three-ring  grey  canvas  hoard 
hinder  will  he 

Available  to  Members  at  $1.85  per  Copy — Ready  About  January  1st 
To  Non-Members . $5.00  per  Copy 


CAN  YOU  USE  IT? 


LET  US  HAVE  YOUR  ORDERS! 
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b.  Label  Requirements 
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Tbe  Code  Department 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
225  West  34th  Street 
New  York  City 


David  H.  Biddle,  Code  Dept. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 

225  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

Enter  an  advance  order  for  .  copies  of  the 

N.R.A.  Handbook  for  Retailers  at  $1.85  each. 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  .  GBill  for  . 
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When  Day  Is  Done 
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ses,  Filene  students  find  an  added 
incentive  in  the  promotional  policy 
of  the  business,  “It  shall  be  our  poli¬ 
cy  to  seek  constantly  to  offer  pro¬ 
motion  to  all  individuals  entitled  to 
it.”  This  means  whenever  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  opening  occurs,  first  consid¬ 
eration  is  given  to  worthy  applicants 
from  within  the  store.  Members  of 
the  resource  groups,  therefore,  are 
fairly  certain  that  when  opportuni¬ 
ties  present  themselves,  they  will  be 
duly  considered. 

In  1933,  forty  students  completed 
the  course  in  Merchandise  I.  Of 
these,  sixty  percent  are  already 
placed,  twelve  and  one  half  percent 
left  before  being  placed.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  and  one  half  percent 
remaining,  another  twelve  and  one 
half  percent  are  logical  candidates 
for  future  openings.  The  remaining 
fifteen  percent  are  probably  not  buy¬ 
ing  material  and  have  been  so  in¬ 
formed. 

These  figures  coupled  with  the 
facts  that  one  hundred  percent  of 
our  merchandise  clerical  force, 
eighty-four  and  one  half  percent  of 
our  assistant  buying  organization. 


to  operate.  This  would  lead  one  to 
recommend  using  them  at  night,  but 
as  the  water  pressure  must  be  kept 
up  at  all  times  to  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  air  pockets  due  to  leakage, 
the  operation  of  them  is  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  this  undesirable  condi¬ 
tion. 

Department  store  loads  are  fairly 
steady  throughout  the  year  and  a 
maximmn  variation  of  10%  was  the 
limit,  also  good  power  factor  existed 
in  stores  where  we  studied  load 
characteristics.  Compare  this  with 
any  industrial  load  with  its  varied 
production,  seasonal  shutdown,  usu¬ 
ally  complete  shut-down  at  lunch 
time,  and  its  present  schedule  of 
five  days  a  week  and  fewer  hours 
a  day.  Using  these  facts  you  have 
a  strong  case  on  which  to  appeal  to 
your  local  utility  for  a  more  favor¬ 
able  rate  for  department  stores  than 
that  which  is  usually  given  to  in¬ 
dustrial  plants. 

Those  in  charge  usually  stay  away 
from  the  engine  room  bemuse  of  the 
unattractiveness  and  excess  heat — 
wasted  heat,  which  can  l)e  controlled 
by  proper  installation — yet  this  de- 


and  over  ninety  percent  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  appointments  during  the  past  five 
years  are  products  of  the  evening 
classes,  encourage  new  members  of 
the  store  to  file  applications.  By 
these  figures  we  hope  that  we  do  not 
encourage  the  policy,  “Around  our 
city  is  a  wall,  beyond  this  wall  we 
dare  not  stray”.  Whenever  good  ex¬ 
ecutive  material  presents  itself  from 
the  outside  we  try  to  find  a  place 
for  that  individual  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
however,  that  the  newest  ideas  and 
i)est  methods  in  retailing  come 
through  hiring  here  and  there  ex¬ 
perienced  executives,  but  rather 
through  the  careful  research  of  ex¬ 
perts.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
many  stores  maintain  a  Research 
and  Planning  Division. 

Although  we  realize  the  Filene 
program  of  evening  classes  is  im- 
l)erfect  and  as  yet  inchoate  in  part, 
we  feel  it  is  an  endeavor  to  bring 
school  and  business  closer  together 
for  the  recent  graduates.  We  hope 
it  makes  the  transition  from  theory 
to  practice  somewhat  easier. 


partment  should  have  their  special 
attention.  More  heat  is  wasted  in 
the  Hue  gases  than  by  any  other 
controllable  loss  in  the  power  plant, 
'i'hese  losses  are  due  to  excess  air, 
unljurned  gas  and  high  flue  temper¬ 
atures.  If  the  boiler  is  not  equipped 
with  a  flue  gas  instrument  we  rec¬ 
ommend  periodical  tests  to  correct 
this  waste.  Air  is  fuel  just  as  coal 
or  oil  is  and  a  proper  proportion 
should  be  maintained  for  efficient 
combustion.  These  tests  would  im- 
[irove  methods  of  firing,  draft  regu¬ 
lation  and  detect  where  infiltration 
of  any  other  boiler  faults  might  be 
corrected  to  stop  this  continuous 
loss.  This  may  be  done  in  numer¬ 
ous  ways,  such  as  changing  position 
of  grate,  baffles,  or  installation  of  an 
automatic  draft  control,  etc. 

The  use  of  make-up  feed  water 
for  boilers  should  be  analyzed 
to  determine  its  usefulness.  A  study 
should  be  made  to  heat  this  water  if 
possible  before  it  enters  the  boilers. 
On  one  occasion  we  found  on  a  high 
pressure  steam  service  line  a  1^" 
trap  discharging  to  a  receiving  tank 
from  which  the  boiler  feed  water 


was  taken.  This  trap  was  stuck  open 
and  steam  was  blowing  through  to 
the  receiving  tank  to  atmosphere. 
This  trap  was  replaced  with  a 
trap  and  savings  resulted. 

In  sections  of  the  country  where 
heat  is  required  there  may  be  justi¬ 
fication  for  an  individual  plant 
where  electricity  may  be  generated 
from  steam  more  cheaply  than  it  can 
be  purchased.  Of  course  a  study 
would  be  required  to  determine  the 
heat  balance  and  load  variations.  We 
were  recently  consulted  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  which  occupies  approxi¬ 
mately  25%  of  the  area  of  a  block 
in  a  town  of  250,000  people  and 
has  a  large  trading  area.  This  store 
is  contemplating  the  installation  of 
a  plant  and  intends  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  neighboring  stores  to 
purchase  electricity  and  steam  from 
their  central  plant.  There  is  a  steam 
laundry  on  the  rear  street  which 
may  give  an  ideal  heat  balance  and 
would  make  this  block  independent 
of  the  utility  now  furnishing  cur¬ 
rent.  Although  we  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  a  detail  study  there  seem  to 
lie  possibilities  for  a  saving  among 
these  merchants  with  a  central  heat 
and  electric  generating  plant. 

Water  rates  have  been  increased 
in  most  cities  and  savings  may  be 
made  allowing  only  the  necessary 
volume  in  toilets.  The  requirements 
are  approximately  four  to  four  and 
one-half  gallons  per  flush  and  the 
automatic  valves  may  lie  adjusted 
accordingly.  In  refrigerating  units, 
cool  water  usually  runs  constantly 
and  an  automatic  governor  or  valve 
will  ojierate  only  when  the  compres¬ 
sor  is  running.  Hot  water  may  be 
saved  in  washrot)ms  by  increasing  the 
temperature  a  few  degrees  to  make 
it  uncomfortable  to  wash  hands  with 
a  running  flow.  The  drilling  of  a  well 
may  be  advisable  for  economy,  hut 
only  a  study  of  cost  and  exjjense  of 
pump  operation  will  determine  this. 

If  you  feel  that  a  survey  should 
be  made  in  your  store  and  there  are 
iij  power  plant  engineering  con¬ 
cerns  in  your  city  which  are  familiar 
with  rate  schedules,  electricity,  illu¬ 
mination,  air  conditioning,  pneuma¬ 
tic  tubes,  refrigeration,  appliances 
and  heating,  we  suggest  hiring  an 
electrical  engineer  who  has  had  some 
exi)erience  with  rate  tariffs  and  illu¬ 
mination  and  a  mechanical  engineer 
who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of 
l)oilers  and  can  take  a  C  test  to 
determine  fuel  efficiency.  Then  have 
them  collaborate  and  some  good 
should  result.  This  work  may  be 
done  without  impairing  operating 
conditions  of  the  store. 


Reducing  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Expense 
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Book  Reviews 


Retail  Selling  and  the  New 
Order,  by  Kenneth  Collins,  Green¬ 
berg,  New  York,  $2.50. 

informally,  but 

\V  with  that  frankness,  sharp- 
biting  wit  and  uncanny 
penetration  that  have  made  Collins 
the  most  quoted  and  talked-about 
figure  in  American  retailing,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  every  important  job  connect¬ 
ed  with  retail  selling.  And  Collins 
doesn't  ‘pull  his  punches’.  The 
store  owner,  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  buyer,  sales  clerk,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  serving  them,  and  also  the 
newspaper  account  man  are  dealt 
with  frankly,  trenchantly,  but  fair- 

^y- 

“The  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  con¬ 
structive  merchandising  informa¬ 
tion,  culled  from  the  actual,  acid  test 
experience  of  a  man  who  has  played 
an  imix)rtant  part  in  the  direction  of 
two  of  our  largest  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  during  the  trying  period  of  our 
worst  depression.” 

The  above  quotation  is  printed  on 
the  jacket  of  Mr.  Collins’  new  bcK)k. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  l)een 
willing  to  use  what  the  publisher 
bands  out  when  publicizing  the 


Only  a  Limited 

Number  Available! 

Calendar  of 
PROMOTIONAL  DATES 
1935 

This  convenient  reference 
gives  all  the  important  legal 
and  public  holidays,  dates  of 
interest,  and  provides  a  calen¬ 
dar  of  special  weeks  and  days 
for  each  month  of  the  year, 
1935.  It  is  issued  each  year 
and  has  been  found  a  valuable 
aid  in  planning  promotional 
programs  by  every  size  of 
store.  Send  for  your  copy 
without  delay. 

Price  $1.00 

To  members,  50  cents 

One  copy  furnished  free  to 
members  of  the  Sales  Promo- 
tion  Division. 

;;  SALES  PROMOTION 
i  DIVISION,  N.R.D.G.A. 

225  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


author’s  book — and  after  reading 
the  book  agree  with  him  without  res¬ 
ervations. 

We  all  know  Ken  Collins.  Many 
of  us  have  traveled  miles  to  hear  him 
talk  in  our  annual  sessions.  The 
frank,  lucid,  clear-headed  Collins 
style  of  presentation  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor  is  typified  through  the 
pages  of  the  book. 

His  chapter  on  “Saving  Adver¬ 
tising  Money”  specifically  provides 
many  constructive  and  valuable 
ideas — the  book  as  a  whole  genuine¬ 
ly,  as  expected,  stimulates  a  good 
deal  of  thought. 

F.  W.  S. 

Credit  Manual  of  Commercial 
Laws,  1935  Edition — National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Credit  Men;  512 
pages;  price  $5.00. 

NCE  again  an  invaluable  aid  to 
credit  managers  is  back  witii 
us,  this  time  in  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  binding  resembling  a  book  of 
laws,  which  in  fact  it  is.  This  is 
the  27th  annual  edition  of  a  handy 
manual  of  commercial  laws  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men.  Each  year  the  man¬ 
ual  is  revised  as  to  changes  in  laws 
affecting  trade.  During  the  last  part 
of  1933  and  so  far  in  1934  some  40 
state  legislatures  held  special  and 
regular  sessions  during  which  new 
laws  affecting  trade  were  passed 
and  former  ones  revised. 

Although  it  is  prepared  with  a 


view  to  serving  particularly  the 
credit  men  in  the  banking,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  wholesale  fields,  credit 
managers  of  department  and  spec¬ 
ialty  stores  will  find  in  this  volume 
plenty  of  practical  information 
which  will  help  them  to  solve  some 
of  their  own  peculiar  problems. 

One  of  the  important  features  of 
the  1935  edition  is  a  complete  re¬ 
view  of  the  amendments  of  the 
bankruptcy  law,  dealing  especially 
with  those  revisions  which  set  up 
regulations  for  compositions  and  ex¬ 
tensions  by  individuals  and  changes 
in  general  bankruptcy  procedure. 
In  addition  to  the  review  and  com¬ 
ment  upon  these  important  changes, 
a  full  text  of  the  bankruptcy  law 
as  amended  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  is  presented. 

The  1935  edition  is  arranged  in 
text  book  style  according  to  the  var¬ 
ious  steps  in  commercial  transac¬ 
tions  from  the  time  the  sale  is  made 
until  the  account  is  collected. 
Among  the  subjects  covered  are: 
Steps  Preliminary  to  Sale;  Check¬ 
ing  the  Credit  Law  of  Sales;  Sell¬ 
ing  on  Security ;  Negotiable  Instru¬ 
ments  ;  Collecting  an  Account ;  Com¬ 
mercial  Crimes;  Laws  of  Insolven¬ 
cy;  Rights  of  Creditors  under  Life 
Insurance  and  various  tables  and 
data  of  interest  to  those  having  to 
do  with  the  financial  activities  of 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments. 

J.  A.H. 


A  Store’s  Letters  to  the  Public 


Many  stores  of  high  standards 
are  quite  behind  the  times  in 
the  letters  which  are  typed  on 
their  dignified  letterheads..  Some  of 
them  know  it  and  are  looking 
around  the  organization  for  a  per¬ 
son  qualified  to  review  and  revise 
these  important  messages  to  the 
buying  public  Ten  to  one,  the  man 
or  woman  selected  will  be  someone 
from  the  personnel  division. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  has  recently  published 
"A  Store’s  Letters  to  the  Public”, 
a  manual  of  one  hundred  representa¬ 
tive  letters  covering  typical  situations 
dealt  with  by  the  Superintendent’s 
Office,  the  Employment  Office, 
Bureau  of  Adjustments  and  Com¬ 


plaints,  Shopping  Service  and  Mail 
Order  Department,  Appliance  Ser¬ 
vice  Division,  Alteration  and  Repair 
Divisions,  Buyers’  Division,  De¬ 
livery  Department,  Bureau  of  Bill 
Adjustments  and  Cashier’s  Office. 

The  fetters  included  in  the  manual 
were  selected  from  several  hundred 
examples  submitted  by  a  group  of 
member  stores.  For  the  busy  execu¬ 
tive  who  wishes  to  send  out  well 
worded  letters  expressing  the  spirit 
of  service  but  who  has  neither  the 
time  to  write  such  letters  nor  a  quali¬ 
fied  assistant  to  do  it  for  him,  this 
manual  should  prove  a  boon.  It  sets 
a  standard  in  correspondence  which 
reflects  the  modern  attitude  of  in¬ 
terested  and  courteous  service. 
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The  Style  Piracy  Amendment  to  the 
Dress  Code  Is  Not  Feasible 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


influence  certain  manufacturers  in 
America  to  have  some  design  piracy 
law  passed  in  this  country  so  that 
they  could  in  fact,  by  a  royalty 
system,  control  America’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  styles,  and  if  this  provision 
is  approved,  let  me  assure  you  that 
the  French  couturiers  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  seise  upon  this  chance  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  monopoly  of  their  styles  by 
appointing  members  of  the  various 
guilds  as  their  representatives  here 
to  file  their  various  styles  and  de¬ 
signs  in  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  guilds. 

The  Question  of  “Adaptations” 

5.  The  proponents  introduced  an 
original  design  and  one  adaptation 
and  showed  how  unfair  it  was  to 
copy  because  adaptations  were  not 
prohibited.  It  is  a  very  simple  ques¬ 
tion  where  only  one  adaptation  is 
utilized  but  the  “adapter”  may  file 
his  adaptation  as  an  original  design 
and  since  it  is  not  a  copy  it  must  be 
considered  an  original  design,  and 
undoubtedly  the  original  designer, 
so-called,  will  simultaneously-  in  fil¬ 
ing  his  basic  design,  file  many 
adaptations  of  the  same,  so  preempt¬ 
ing  the  right  to  use  the  style  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  limit  to  adaptations 
which  will  not  absolutely  change  the 
style. 

6.  The  proponents  very  graciously 
informed  the  opponents  that  they 
could  hire  many  students  of  art  and 
designs  as  designers.  This  is  all  very 
well  but  they  know  that  the  buyers 
of  dresses  have  no  faith  in  original 
designs  or  styles  introduced  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  cheap  dresses.  The 
customers  of  these  buyers  who  have 
seen  in  newspaper  ads,  in  fashion 
magazines,  and  in  the  higher-priced 
shops,  certain  styles  that  are  domin¬ 
ant  for  the  time  being  will  buy  only 
those  styles  which  fashion  decrees 
and  the  resistance  to  any  other  styles 
will  be  such  that  sales  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make. 

7.  I  am  not  going  to  touch  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  labor  phase  of  this 
controversy  because  I  believe  that 
the  argument  of  the  proponents, 
that  the  approval  of  this  provision 
would  increase  employment,  is  so  ap¬ 
parently  unsound  that  it  is  not 
worthy  of  comment. 


You  may  rest  assured  that  if  htis 
thing  were  simple,  os  even  complex, 
but  at  present  capable  of  proper  en¬ 
forcement  without  giving  a  tremen¬ 
dous  advantage  to  a  single  group  of 
this  industry,  we  would  be  for  it. 

I  personally  attended  the  confer¬ 
ences  which  were  referred  to  and 
attempted  to  work  out  a  provision 
which  would  be  capable  of  reason¬ 
ably  fair  enforcement  without  set¬ 
ting  up  complete  monopolies,  but 
after  we  had  developed  what  we 
thought  was  a  good  plan,  a  careful 
analysis  of  it  made  us  realize  that 
it  was  in  fact  not  a  good  plan  at 
all  and  not  fair  to  the  majority  of 
the  industry  and  therefore  our  final 
determination  was  to  oppose  this 
amendment  to  the  code. 

The  proponents  in  the  exhibits 
they  presented  to  your  Board  natur¬ 
ally  chose  such  exhibits  as  would 
strengthen  their  own  case,  but  one 
of  the  incidents  of  the  conferences 


that  stands  out  in  my  mind  was  that 
of  a  plain  blue  frock  with  a  red 
belt  which  a  committee  of  the  Code 
.Authority  produced  as  an  original 
design,  and  then  they  produced  what 
they  termed  was  a  copy  which  was 
in  fact  a  plain  blue  frock  with  a  red 
belt.  I  asked  them  what  thede  was 
original  about  this  plain  blue  frock, 
then  made  the  statement  that  my 
grandmother  wore  one  similar  to  it, 
and  the  answer  was,  it  was  the  “com¬ 
bination  of  the  plain  blue  frock  with 
a  red  patent  leather  belt”  that  they 
claimed  originality  on.  I  informed 
them  that  the  Uuniversity  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  long  ago  thought  of  a 
combination  of  blue  and  red  and 
that  there  was  nothing  original  in 
it  and  if  that  was  their  idea  of  pre¬ 
venting  style  piracy  and  if  that  was 
an  outstanding  example  then  I  was 
more  against  that  provision  than 
ever;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  probably  inadvertently  “spill¬ 
ing  the  beans”,  Mr.  Zahn,  in  his 
testimony  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  proponents,  spoke  of  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  protecting  “color  combina¬ 
tions”. 

In  conclusion  may  I  then  state 
again  that  we  are  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  a  provision  in  a  penal  law 
which  has  the  grave  possibilities  of 
this  proposal 


An  Interesting  Illustration  of 
European  Window  Display 


A  glove  window  done  by  Karl 
Dertz  for  Cmmarh  Brothers,  Berlin 
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HARGE  IT,  PLEASE  ” 


...AND  THE  NEW  NATIONAL  CHARGE 
PHONE  SYSTEM  QUICKLY  AND  ACCURATELY 
OBTAINS  THE  AUTHORIZATION 


•  Prominent  Department  Stores 
everywhere  are  abandoning  slow, 
cumbersome  methods  of  authoriz¬ 
ing  charges,  and  are  installing  the 
new  National  Charge  Phone  System. 

This  system  enables  them  to  give 
their  customers  much  faster  service, 
and  affords  a  better  control  over 
purchases  made  on  charge  accounts. 

The  National  Charge  Phone 
System  has  many  other  distinctive 


and  highly  desirable  advantages. 

It  eliminates  delay  and  confusion 
in  sending  the  charge  slip  back  and 
forth  to  the  Credit  Department  for 


and  personal  between  the  Credit 
Department  and  the  salesperson. 

These  advantages  result  from  the 
fact  that  the  National  Charge  Phone 
System  is  designed  exclusively  for 
Charge  Authorization.  If  your 
charge  service  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this 
better  way  of  authorizing  charge 
sales.  See  your  local  National  repre- 


It  places  all  authorizing  direct  sentadve  or  write  us  direct. 


^o/f^aUonal  Guh  Cb: 

DAYTON,  OHIO  U 

CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  POSTING  MACHINES 
•  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  CHECK- WRITING  AND 
SIGNING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 
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Convention 


Railroads  Grant  Unusual  Reductions 
in  Rates  for  24tli  Annual  Convention 


MEMBER  of  the  Association 
or  of  any  one  of  the  groups  pays 
a  rate  to  and  from  his  store  which  is 
equal  to  one  and  one*third  of  the 
regular  one  way  rate. 

An  unusually  substantial  fare  reduction  granted  by 
the  railroads  and  connecting  steamship  lines  will 
be  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Association  who  as 
delegates  attend  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City,  January  14th  to  18th. 

For  a  reduced  fare  equal  to  one  and  one-third  the 
regular  one-way  charge,  members  of  the  Association 
may  attend  the  Convention  of  the  Association  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  stores.  Certain  qualifications,  however,  are 
necessary  and  to  secure  this  substantial  reduction  in 
railroad  fares  your  Association  recommends  that  you 
give  consideration  to  this  subject  at  this  time  when  you 
and  other  representatives  of  your  store,  no  doubt,  are 
planning  to  attend  the  Convention.  For  instance: 

You  Are  Eligible  for  Certificate  Validation 

1 — If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature 
of  your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 — K — You  are  a  Member  of  the  following  Affiliated 
Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Management  Division,  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  Retail  Fur  Council,  Personnel 
Group,  Traffic  Group,  Retail  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion,  Credit  Management  Division  and  National 
Retail  Secretaries’  Association. 

3 — In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 
store. 

How  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 — Buy  your  regfular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New  York 
York  City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 


2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase.  Reduced  farm  will  not  be  allowed 
unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped  receipt 
when  purchasing  your  “going”  ticket  for  New 
York. 

3 —  Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase  return 
tickets  for  one-third  fare.  The  Validation  Officer 
will  be  on  duty  at  Convention  headquarters,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15-16-17-18,  1935. 

4 —  After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 
from  whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  fare. 

Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  and  turn  them  in  at  the  convention,  regardless 
of  whether  they  intend  using  them  as  it  will  help 
other  delegates  attending  the  Convention. 


There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  “going  trip” 
and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain  in 
New  York  before  your  return  journey. 

Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  trip  to  New  York,  indicated  on  “going” 
as  long  as  they  are  validated  by  the  special  agent 
on  January  15,  16,  17  and  18  at  Convention  head¬ 
quarters. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  up  to  and  including 
January  22nd  for  return  trip,  but  delegates  will  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  reaching  home  by  mid¬ 
night  of  the  thirtieth  day  after  leaving  home. 
{Continued  on  page  60) 


Time  Limit  on  Tickets 
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BURROUGHS 

brings  NEW  SPEED 
NEW  ACCURACY 
NEW  ECONOMIES 
to  department  store 
ACCOUNTING 


The  wide  range  of  Burroughs  machines  from  which  to  select 
exactly  the  right  machine  for  any  phase  of  department  store 
accounting  .  .  .  the  speed,  accuracy,  ease  and  convenience  of 
operation  that  every  Burroughs  machine  provides  .  . .  the  accessi* 
bility  of  Burroughs  factory-trained,  factory-controlled  service  . .  . 
these  are  among  the  chief  reasons  for  the  use  of  Burroughs 
machines  by  leading  department  stores  everywhere. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  what  Burroughs  can  do  to  help  bring 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  to  the  handling  of  customers’ 
accounts,  purchase  and  payment  records,  sales  audit,  distribution, 
merchandise  control,  general  adding  and  figuring  work  and  all 
other  kinds  of  department  store  accounting. 

For  a  thorough  demonstration  of  any  Burroughs  machine  on  any 
type  of  accounting  job  .  .  .  and  examples  of  what  Burroughs  is 
doing  to  save  time  and  money  for  many  other  department  stores . . . 
telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  aaay  new  automatic  features  make  it  the 
popular  machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  post- 
ins.  in  one  operation,  combinations  of  records 
reqninns  typewrinen  description. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonlpr  used  in  stores  for 
all  bookkeepins  not  requirins  typewritten  de¬ 
scription.  Posts  combinations  of  related  records 
in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC 
DUPLEX  CALCULATOR 
Automatically  accumulates  iodividual  totals, 
makins  it  ideal  for  a  non-listins  sales  audit. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds  two  sets  of  fisures  at  one  time  and  provides 
a  separate  total  of  each  set;  adds  croups  of  fisures, 
fumishins  a  total  of  each  sroup  and  a  snoo 
toul  of  sroup  touls. 
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Trunk  Line  Association 

Leave  Home — January  10  to  16 

Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  includ¬ 
ing  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of  and 
including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh),  Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  (East  of  and  including  Wheeling,  Park¬ 
ersburg,  Kenova,  Orange  and  Norfolk). 

New  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  10  to  16 
Territory — All  New  England 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  10  to  16 
Territory — All  Southeast 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — ^January  3  to  9 

Territory — January  3-9 — including  from  Texas. 
These  dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
stations  in  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  thence  to 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line) 
or  via  Ualveston,  lexas,  thence  the  Mallory  Steam¬ 
ship  Lines. 

January  4  to  9 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from  sta¬ 
tions  in  Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line). 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 

Railroads 

Leave  Home  January  9  to  16 

Territory — ^January  9  to  15,  including  from  Ok¬ 
lahoma  and  Texas. 

January  10  to  16,  including  from  Arkansas,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  also  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Natchez,  Miss. 


Note — The  following  Southwestern  lines  are  not 
party  to  the  reduced  fares  herein  announced: — 
Arkansas  &  Louisiana  Missouri  Ry.,  Ft.  Smith 
and  Western  Ry.,  Graysonia,  Nashville  &  Ashdown 
Ry.,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Ry.,  Midland 
Valley  Ry.,  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas  Ry., 
National  Railways  of  Mexico,  Oklahoma  City-Ada- 
Atoka  Ry.,  Wichita  Falls  and  Southern  Ry. 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — ^January  10  to  16 
Territory — Colorado  (Julesburg  only),  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Manitoba  {see  Note),  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Michigan  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  p 

Leave  Home — January  9  to  15 
Territory — Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

Leave  Home — January  8  to  14 
Territory — Montana  and  Southern  Idaho. 

Leave  Home — January  2  to  15 
Territory — Arizona,  British  Columbia,  California, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Northern  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Utah  and  Washington. 

Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — ^January  10  to  16 

Territory — ^West  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Keno¬ 
va,  to  and  including  Chicago,  St.  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 
Eastern  Lines 

Leave  Home — ^January  10  to  16 


Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 

Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
N.R.D.G.A.f  225  W.  34t/i  Street,  New  York  City. 
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eA  new  deal  ^ce  Buyers 

of  America’s  premier 
retail  stores! 

Selected  Merchandise  Exhibit 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK 

JANUARY  14th-18th  inclusive 


This  trade  show — limited  to  the  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  leaders  in  each  line,  every  one  of 
whom  must  meet  the  high  standard  set  hy  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association — be¬ 
comes  easily  the  most  important  trade  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  new  year.  Buyers  will  find  only  the 
choicest  goods,  meeting  the  most  exacting  re¬ 
quirements,  to  choose  from.  The  Exhibit  is 
Register  now!  being  conducted 


Write  for  your 
admission  card  ' 
which  is  Free  to 
Authorized  buyers 


CONCURRENTLY  WITH 

24^'' Annual  Convention 
NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY 
GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


Three  Shows  under  one  roof  with  the  Convention! 
(1)  Women’s  Apparel,  including  dresses,  blouses,  cor¬ 
sets,  underwear,  hosiery,  and  a  complete  line  of  Acces¬ 
sories;  (2)  Men’s  Apparel,  including  suits,  coats,  hats, 
shirts,  underwear,  hosiery  and  furnishings;  (3)  Fabrics, 
embracing  silks,  rayons,  velvets,  woolens,  cottons,  linens, 
domestics,  curtains  and  draperies,  etc.  No  open  floor 
spaces  or  booths — all  exhibits  in  private  rooms.  Only 
registered  buyers  admitted. 

Address 

MERCHANDISE  EXHIBITORS  COMPANY 

HIRAM  F.  HARRIS  &  SAMUEL  H.  COMLY,  Managing  Directors  EVE  VE  VERKA,  Associate  Director 


HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Merchandising 


The  Merchandising  of 
Electrical  Appliances 

{Conti lined  from  page  40) 


that  most  of  the  items  that  come 
under  the  classification  of  electrical 
appliances  are  all-year-round  sellers, 
there  is  usually  a  certain  time  of 
year  when  each  individual  item  can 
l)e  promoted  to  l)est  advantage.  Just 
what  the  item  shall  he  each  month 
is  a  question  for  dealers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  utilities  to  decide.  But 
once  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  April,  for  instance,  is  the  ideal 
time  of  year  to  promote  vacuum 
cleaners,  why  not  go  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  let  each  and  every  one  do 
his  share  in  promoting  them?  If  the 
utility  company  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  telling  people  how  inexpen¬ 
sive  electricity  is,  let  them  use  the 
vacuum  cleaner  as  their  illustration 
during  that  month.  If  the  dealer  is 
doing  a  certain  amount  of  newspaper 
ndvertisinp"  ditring  April,  if  he  is 
going  to  fix  up  some  good  windows, 
if  he  is  going  to  print  some  circu¬ 
lars,  let  them  feature  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers.  Then,  if  the  manufacturers  of 
vacuum  cleaners  do  their  national 
advertising  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  program  is  coordinated  and 
everybody  is  pulling  together  to  sell 
more  vacuum  cleaners. 

Cooperation  and  Concentration 

I  am  not  advocating  that  the 
dealer,  or  the  manufacturer,  or  the 
utility,  should  suddenlv  increase  the 
advertising  budget.  What  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  emphasize  is  that,  if  we  all 
work  together,  we  can  use  our  pub¬ 
licity  in  a  way  that  will  bring  bom** 
our  message  to  our  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers.  and  that  will  bring  us  tbe 
maximum  returns  for  our  efforts.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  promotional 
efforts  of  this  industry  focused  on 
one  thing  at  a  time,  not  scattered. 

If  vou  are  in  the  habit  of  study¬ 
ing  tbp  advertising  of  our  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  you  will  notice  that  this 
is  exactly  tbe  sort  of  thing  they  do 
— try  to  concentrate  on  one  thing  at 
a  time.  And  incidentally,  this  con¬ 
centration  is  also  observable  in  their 
window  and  counter  displays,  in  the 
size  of  their  stocks,  and  in  every 
other  phase  of  merchandising. 

The  month  of  January  is  fre- 
ouentlv  regarded  by  stores  as  a 
month  for  clearances.  It  is  a  time 


when  all  departments  try  to  rid 
themselyes  of  odd  items  in  their 
stocks,  and  you  will  find  numerous 
departmental  eyents  featured  in  the 
January  sales.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  electrical  appliance  depart¬ 
ment  during  the  month  of  January 
might  feature  particularly  such 
things  as  heaters  and  warming  imds. 

In  February,  we  usually  find 
stores  running  a  month-long  sale  of 
furniture.  There  will  be  special  sales 
of  wanted  merchandise  for  promo¬ 
tional  purposes.  Radios  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  the  total  sales  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  month.  Edison’s  birth¬ 
day,  which  comes  on  the  11th  of 
February,  is  a  very  opportune  oc¬ 
casion  for  focusing  attention  on 
electrical  appliances. 

Housewares  usually  take  the  lead 
in  the  month  of  March,  but  mostly 
for  garden  things.  Nevertheless, 
March  may  prove  the  right  time  for 
preliminary  work  on  sweepers,  wash¬ 
ers  and  ironers,  ranges,  and  even 
refrigerators,  especially  if  their  pro¬ 
motion  is  staged  in  conjunction  with 
housewares. 

Easter  and  April  are  synonymous 
with  weddings,  and  the  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  department  has  a  chance  to 
throw  the  spotlight  on  gifts  suitable 
for  brides.  A  model  home  for  a 
bride  might  be  featured  during  this 
month — and  there  would  l)e  plenty 
of  electrical  equipment  in  such  a 
home,  of  course.  You  might  think 
that  people  are  so  busy  buying  their 
Easter  outfits  in  April  that  they 
haven’t  the  time  or  the  money  for 
anything  else,  but  actually  home 
furnishings  departments  turn  in  a 
large  share  of  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  volume  in  April. 

May  is  another  month  that  offers 
opportunities  for  gift  merchandise. 
Mother’s  Day  gives  you  a  grand 
opening  for  pushing  almost  every 
electrical  labor-saving  device  there  is. 
People  are  buying  summer  home 
furnishings  at  this  time,  too,  and  are 
redecorating  their  camps  and  sum¬ 
mer  bungalows  for  the  season.  Then, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  month, 
we  begin  to  have  “June  bride’’  pro¬ 
motions.  In  tbe  average  store.  May 
is  tbe  best  volume  month  of  the 
Spring  season  for  home  furnishings 
and  appliances. 


In  June,  the  wedding-gift  promo¬ 
tions  reach  their  climax.  Then  there 
are  promotions  featuring  helps  to  tlie 
hride  who  is  furnishing  her  home 
on  a  budget  basis.  Housewives’  Day 
might  be  a  good  event  for  June — 
s]M)tlighting  appliances,  of  course. 
.And  June  is  a  good  time  to  get  after 
vacationists  alK)ut  auto  radios.  At 
this  time  of  year,  too,  the  cool  note 
l)egins  to  turn  up  in  advertising,  and 
stores  can  play  up  the  cool  savings 
from  purchases  of  refrigerators, 
fans,  and  unit  air-conditioning  de¬ 
vices. 

In  July  and  August,  attention  is 
again  focused  on  furniture.  August 
furniture  sales,  and  model  homes  arc 
in  evidence — and  electrical  items 
should  be  in  evidence,  too ! 

Toward  the  end  of  .August,  the 
advance  sale  of  fall  housewares  can 
begin — ^the  courtesy  days  of  the 
September  sale.  The  opening  adver¬ 
tisement  could  feature  a  few  of  the 
larger  housewares  pieces,  such  as 
washers,  ironers,  ranges,  heaters, 
and  so  on. 

Important  Fall  Openings 

September  is  a  good  month  to 
concentrate  attention  on  new  styles 
of  home  furnishings.  People  are 
coming  home  from  their  vacations 
and  taking  a  look  at  their  homes,  and 
the  fall  opening  in  home  furnishings 
is  almost  as  important  in  department 
stores  as  the  fall  opening  in  apr-arel. 
Spotlight  it. 

October  means  moving  day  to  a 
great  many  people,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  leading  volume  months  of  the 
year  for  home  furnishings.  It  is  a 
ix)pular  month  for  weddings,  and  it 
is  a  time  when  the  replacement  of 
worn  and  obsolete  household  gf)ods 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  attention. 

November  brings  us  again  to  the 
time  for  Giristmas  planning,  and  for 
a  campaign  to  sell  the  particular 
types  of  electrical  merchandise  that 
are  best  adapted  to  Christmas  sell¬ 
ing — and  brings  us  back  to  the  fioint 
from  which  we  started. 

Now  all  this  planning,  all  this 
thought,  that  each  store  gives  to  the 
business  of  finding  th''  right  time 
to  stress  a  particular  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  must  and  should  lie  turned 
to  good  account.  A  definite  time  for 
starting  your  promotions,  coordinat¬ 
ed  advertising,  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  whole  industry,  will  insure  the 
success  of  these  special  events  and 
bring  profitable  volume — volume  not 
produced  by  loss  leaders  and  cut 
throat  competition — to  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 
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IT  COSTS  LESS 
TO  STAY  AT 


SO  swiftly  and  easily  are  places  in  New  York  Then — whether  you  arrive  at  the  Pennsylvania 

reached  from  Hotel  Pennsylvania  hy  subways.  Station  (connected  with  the  hotel  by  direct  under¬ 
elevated,  street  cars  and  buses,  that  it  is  actually  CTound  passage)  or  any  other  terminal — you  save 

closer  to  business,  financial  and  amusement  centers  Mth  time  and  money.  In  addition,  you  benefit  from 

in  point  of  time  and  convenience  than  most  hotels  all  the  economies  pioneered  by  Statler,  for 

in  New  York.  example: 

Within  the  rich  area  of  which  this  hotel  is  the  servidors  save  tips  .  .  .  floor  clerks  save  you 
center,  are  10  railroads  and  bus  termmals  4,376  j  ^  room  . . . 

wholesale  apparel  and  dry  coods  fims  2,223  fur  circulating  ice  water  in  each  bathroom  ...  no 
houses,  1,969  women  s  wear  firms,  697  silk  concerns,  restaurant  check-rooms  .  .  .  wash- 

375  home  and  local  insurance  offices,  to  mention  ^^o^  attendants  do  not  offer  unsolicited  atten- 
only  a  few  of  the  representative  enterprises  operat-  morning  newspaper  free-under  your 

mg  m  this  immediate  neighborhood.  door  .  .  .  central  location  saves  taxi  fares  ...  low 

Stay  at  this  hotel — in  the  heart  of  many  markets.  food  prices  save  you  money. .  . 

To  such  savings  add  these  extra  values  that  are  features  of  every  room : 

#  Large,  with  high  ceilings  #  Certified  Lighting  for  Eye  Comfort 
#  iTery  Bathroom  with  Shower  •  Inner  Spring  Hair  Mattress 
•  Full  Length  Mirror  •  Bed  Head  Beading  Lamp 


Why  be  ^cooped  up”  in  a  small  room  when  you  can  enjoy  a  larger  one  here? 


CONVENTION  HEADQUARTERS 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  January  14  to  January  18,  1935 


Rooms  begin  at 


Frank  A.  McKowne,  President  Robert  S.  Maffit,  Vice  President  Leo  A.  Molony,  Manager 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

Just  across  the  street  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
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Traffic — Convention  _ 


Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


for  all  loss  of  or  injury  to  the 
furniture  unless  the  loss  or  in¬ 
jury  is  caused  by  an  act  of 
God,  or  of  the  public  enemy,  or 
of  the  public  authority,  or  by 
the  inherent  nature  of  quality 
of  the  goods,  or  the  act  or  fault 
of  the  shipper.  Merchants 
Transfer  Co.  vs.  Kaiser,  Ken¬ 
tucky  1918,  200  S.W.  454. 

‘A  truckman,  who  was  day 
leased  for  hire  of  goods  was 
liable  for  loss  of  goods  stolen 
from  line  of  waiting  trucks  at 
freight  depot  as  result  of  driv¬ 
er’s  failure  to  guard  truck.  Sul¬ 
livan  vs.  Williams,  176  NYS 
710. 

‘Under  the  Cummins 
Amendment,  a  common  carrier 
of  interstate  commerce  is  re- 
(juired  to  obtain,  by  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  the  right  to  adopt  al¬ 
ternative  rates  Iwised  on  current 
value  of  the  shipment — and  the 
carrier  not  having  done  so,  the 
shipper  is  not  restricted  in  an 
action  to  recover  for  loss  of  the 
shipment  to  such  declared 
value.  Western  Insurance  Co. 
vs.  Galt-Fargo  &  Co..  Minne¬ 
sota  1919,  173  NW  402. 

‘Provision  on  the  face  and 
on  the  back  of  an  Express  Re¬ 
ceipt — Hog  Serum  shipped — 
held  not  to  have  limited  the 
liability  of  the  Express  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  sum  of  $50.00 — 
there  having  been  no  value 
declared  by  the  shipper,  but 
merely  the  C.  O.  D.  charge 
stated.  Adams  Express  Co.  vs. 
Allen,  V’irginia  1919,  100  S.E. 
473. 

‘Since  the  passage  of  the 
Cummins  Amendment,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  limitation  of  liabili¬ 
ty  is  more  or  less  academic  be¬ 
cause  that  act  expressly  pro¬ 
vides  the  only  way  in  which  a 
limitation  can  lie  made.  On 
cases  arising  prior  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Cummins  Amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  held  that  a  limitation 
of  liability  in  consideration  of 
a  reduced  rate  is  value — ^but 
that  a  shipper  must  have  been 
given  the  option  to  ship  at  un¬ 
restricted  liability.  In  other 
words,  the  mere  fact  that  a  car¬ 
rier  has  filed  a  tariff  providing 


for  limited  liability  will  not  of 
itself  make  such  a  rate  valid 
unless  it  is  also  shown  that  the 
shipper  had  the  option  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  higher  rate  under  which 
the  carrier  would  transport  the 
goods  at  unrestricted  liability. 
Then,  if  it  is  shown  that  the 
shipper  voluntarily  elected  to 
use  the  lower  rate,  he  must  be 
held  to  be  Ijound  by  his  choice. 

‘The  shipper  of  goods  has 
the  right  to  have  the  carrier 
carry  them  under  its  common 
law  liability  as  insurer  and  be¬ 
fore  the  carrier  can  exonerate 
himself  from  such  liability  and 
establish  limited  liability  he 
must  have  an  alternative  rate 
on  file  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  at  the 
station  at  which  the  goods  are 
tendered  for  shipment.  Carr 


hold  an  open  forum  to  allow  those 
in  attendance  to  bring  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  solution,  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  delivery  problems. 

Merchandise  Specifications  and 
Trade  Relations 

Particularly  since  the  advent  of 
manufacturers’  codes  restricting  the 
return  of  merchandise  by  the  retail¬ 
er,  buyers  are  faced  with  an  in¬ 
creasingly  serious  problem  in  the 
lack  of  quality  and  construction 
specifications  for  the  manufacture 
of  goods.  When  should  an  article 
be  classed  as  sub-standard  or  defect¬ 
ive,  and  who  is  to  be  the  judge? 
At  present,  it  is  largely  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  his  Code  .-Xuthority.  Re¬ 
tailers  .  should  l)e  more  adequately 
protected,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  conference  to  consider  what 
those  standards  should  be,  to  l)e 
fair  to  the  retailer.  The  session  is 
scheduled  for  Friday. 

A  representative  of  the  buying 
offices  will  discuss  this  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  buyer,  and  throw  the  spotlight 
of  practicability  on  the  ojjeration  of 
the  manufacturers’  codes  and  the 
new  problems  they  have  developed. 


Manufacturing  Co.  vs.  New 
Orleans  N.  &  C.  R.R.  Co., 
Mississippi  1918,  78  Southern 
187.’  ” 

E.  LEONARD 

The  passing  of  E.  Leonard  of 
Hutzler  Brothers  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  come  to  us  as 
a  great  shock. 

We  shall  miss  him  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  who  was  genuine  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  The  tenacity  with  which  he 
clung  to  life  during  the  latter  trying 
liericxl  of  his  illness  is  indicative  of 
the  undaunted  spirit  that  was  his 
throughout  his  lifetime. 

We  shall  miss  him  as  one  of  the 
strongest  pillars  of  the  Traffic- 
Group.  Through  his  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Traf¬ 
fic  Group,  he  generously  gave  him¬ 
self  to  the  problems  of  the  Group 
and  by  his  imrticipation,  assisted  us 
most  ably  toward  achievement. 

It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  we 
view  his  passing. 


Among  the  standards  to  l)e  dis¬ 
cussed  will  be  the  recommendations 
of  the  NRA  Consumer’s  Advisory 
Board  that  a  model  method  of  des¬ 
ignating  cpialities  or  grades  of  g(K)ds 
l)e  set  up.  What  does  "Grade  \" 
or  “Fancy”  designate,  and  what  is 
meant  by  percale?  The  retail  trade 
will  be  directly  affected  by  such  a 
designation  of  qualities  and  must 
play  an  active  part  in  this  work. 

Of  equal  importance  to  retailers 
is  the  work  being  done  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  shrinkage  in  fabrics.  What 
effect  will  unreasonably  severe  re¬ 
strictions  on  tolerance  allowances 
for  shrinkage  have  on  your  yardage 
and  dress  department  sales?  What 
should  lie  recommended  as  a  reason¬ 
able  allowance?  This  will  Ije  ex- 
])lanned  in  detail  and  demonstrated 
by  the  leading  testing  Lilxjratories 
and  buying  office  executives.  This 
subject  is  one  that  has  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  your  sales  and  returns,  and 
on  your  future  profits.  There  will 
l)e  plenty  of  opportunity  for  discus¬ 
sion. 

Come  and  hear  what  this  quality 
grading  business  is  all  about.  Will 
standard  specifications  help  or  harm 
you  or  vour  customers  ? 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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2Ath  Annual  Convention,  January  14-18 


December,  1934 


30,000  PEOPLE 
INSPECT  NEW 
ESCALATORS 


Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.,  stages  a 
formal  opening  to  acquaint  the  public  teith  its 
new  department  store  improvements  and  shop^ 
ping  conveniences. 


the  Hecht  Company  entered 
upon  its  store  modernization  pro¬ 
gram,  the  plan  called  for  the  installation 
of  four  Otis  Escalators.  These  Escala¬ 
tors  were  set  in  motion  for  the  first  time 
at  a  formal  opening  on  September  29th 
and  30,000  people  came  to  see  and  to 
ride  on  them. 

These  people  saw  something  new  and 
modern  in  store  transportation.  For 
these  Escalators  are  of  latest  Otis  design. 
They  are  streamlined  and  modem  in 
finish.  They  are  made  to  completely 
harmonize  with  the  store  decorative 
scheme. 

An  important  feature  of  the  new  Otis 
Escalators  is  quietness.  In  fact,  a  per¬ 
son  standing  beside  one  of  these  Escala¬ 
tors  can  hardly  hear  it  running. 


The  women  who  were  present  at  the 
opening  were  pleased,  being  impressed 
with  the  firm  footing  and  sure  support 
to  feminine  heels  provided  by  the  very 
closely  spaced  tread  cleats. 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  and  modem  Otis  Esca¬ 
lators  now  in  regular  service  in  the 
Hecht  Company  department  store.  When 
you  are  in  Washington,  drop  in  at 
Hecht's  and  see  how  they  boost  inter¬ 
floor  traffic. 


These  pictures  show  crowded  store  on  the  opening  night  and 
the  new  Escalators  in  operation. 


OTIS 

ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
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Theatre 


•  The  IVew  York  Theatre  • 


The  press  will  have  it  that  this  is  the  gayest  winter 
New  York  has  known  in  five  years.  Lacking  the 
time,  at  least,  to  make  a  scientific  survey  of  the 
supper  places  and  bars  (and,  save  the  mark,  the  snack 
bars)  one  must  fall  back  on  a  general  impression  that 
people  are  anyway  going  places,  that  clothes  are  enthus¬ 
iastically  designed  for  festivities,  and  that  the  three 
new  musicals  which  hav“  joined  “Life  Begins  at  8 :40” 
are  regularly  reporting  sell-outs. 

These  three  new  musicals  deserve  all  the  merry  busi¬ 
ness  that  they’re  getting.  They’re  good.  They’re  ex¬ 
travagant,  funny  and  full  of  music  that  you’ll  be  hunt¬ 
ing  records  of  the  next  day. 


Anything 

Goes 


Going  finicky  at  the  candy  counter,  we 
choose  “Anything  Goes’’  because  we 
like  peppermint  under  the  chocolate. 

“Anything  Goes’’  is  sophisticated  in¬ 
sanity  of  the  pleasantest  order,  with  Ethel  Merman, 
Victor  Moore  and  William  Gaxton  pulling  one  lovely 
moment  after  another  from  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
bag  of  tricks. 

The  action  takes  place  aboard  an  ocean  liner.  You 
know  Mr.  Moore.  This  time  he  is  Public  Enemy  No. 
13,  masquerading  as  a  minister.  You  know  Mr.  Gaxton. 
This  time  he  is  a  broker  whom  the  police,  under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension,  believe  to  be  a  gangster  known  as 
Snake-Eyes  Johnson.  And  you  know  Ethel  Merman. 
Here  she  is  a  night-club  entertainer  who  joins  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Gaxton  in  a  benevolent  plot  to  help 
Mr.  Gaxton  win  the  lady  of  his  heart.  And  the  situa¬ 
tion’s  possibilities  are  realized  into  a  mad  whirl  of 
pleasant  idiocy. 

Guy  Bolton  has  done  the  music;  Cole  Porter  the 
lyrics.  There’s  one  piece  called  “You’re  the  Top”,  to 
which  Mr.  Gaxton  and  Miss  Merman  (using  her  rich 
voice  somewhat  more  discreetly  than  she  has  in  the 
past)  sing  innumerable  verses,  one  nicer  than  the  other. 
And  another  called  “Blow,  Gabriel,  Blow !”.  And  still 
others,  all  of  them  good.  The  settings,  by  Donald 
Oenslager,  are  exactly  right;  Howard  Lindsay’s  direc¬ 
tion  is  inspired ;  and  Vinton  Freedley,  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  everything,  should  be,  mildly  speaking,  pleased. 
In  short,  you  must  put  in  your  reservations  for 
“Anything  Goes”.  You’ll  have  a  grand  time. 


Revenge 

with 

Music 


Say 

When 


“Say  When”  lacks  the  bright  edge  of 
"Anything  Goes”  and  the  rich  warmth 
of  “Revenge  with  Music”.  But  it’s 
funny — funny  in  the  more  direct  song 
and  dance  tradition.  It  gives  a  general  impression  of 
sumptuousness,  pretty  chorus  and  Harry  Richman  being 
the  very  quintessence  of  Harry  Richman.  If  you’re  not 
one  of  Mr.  Richman’s  admirers,  you  may  occasionally 
be  bored.  But  if  you’ll  meet  the  show,  say  a  quarter  of 
the  way,  you’ll  have  a  fine  time.  Dennie  Moore,  who 
was  such  a  very  bright  spot  in  “Pursuit  of  Happiness”, 
is  just  as  good  a  comedienne  this  season ;  Linda 
Watkins,  making  her  debut  in  musical  comedy,  is  excel¬ 
lent;  and  “Prince”  Michael  Romanoff  is  funnier,  per¬ 
haps  than  he  expected  to  be. 


it- 

Page 

Miss 

Glory 


If,  after  all  this,  your  appetite  for 
nonsense  is  still  not  sated,  there  is 
“Page  Miss  Glory”  to  be  seen,  as  lun¬ 
atic  a  comedy  cis  was  ever  crazy-quilted 
together.  The  story  is  concerned  with 
a  press  agent  who  is  down  on  his  luck  but  still  rich 
in  ideas.  He  enters  a  mythical  lady  in  a  beauty  con¬ 
test,  submitting  as  hers  a  comix)site  photograph 
(Marlene  Dietrich’s  legs,  Constance  Bennett’s  hair, 
Joan  Crawford’s  eyes,  and  so  forth), which  naturally 
wins  the  prize.  He  has  then  to  produce  for  the  news¬ 
paper  reporters  a  lady  who  meets  the  specifications. 
What  happens  from  that  point  on  it’s  up  to  you  to  find 
out — and  we  wouldn’t  have  you  miss  it. 


Gold 

Eagle 

Guy 


It’s  flowers  all  around  this  month,  for 
“Gold  Eagle  Guy”,  the  Group  Thea¬ 
tre’s  latest,  is  as  free  and  vigorous  an 
example  of  playwriting,  staging  and 
acting  as  the  season  has  provided. 
This  is  an  epic  story  of  a  man’s  rise  to  success  in  the 
boom  days  of  19th  century  San  Francisco.  After  an 
amateurish  first  scene,  it  grows  steadily  more  impres¬ 
sive.  It  winds  up,  as  San  Francisco  stories  will,  in  an 
earthquake.  You  may  wish  that  Donald  Oenslager’s 
magnificent  settings  intruded  themselves  less  forcibly 
on  your  attention,  but  they  are  distinctly  worth  seeing. 


Next  we  have  a  comic  operetta,  fea¬ 
turing  the  singer  Libby  Holman.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  fretting  here  and  there  about 
the  book;  but  when  have  we  ever  had 
a  comic  operetta  book  that  was  half 
good  enough  for  the  music  or  the  acting  that  went  with 
it?  In  this  case,  if  you  care  for  Libby  Holman,  for 
vivid  Spanish  atmosphere,  for  wild,  beautiful  dancing 
and  excellent  music,  you  will  be  more  than  satisfied. 
Albert  Johnson  did  the  settings  for  “Revenge  with 
Music” ;  and  the  really  intelligent  and  meaningful  use  of 
a  revolving  stage  should  be  noted.  The  dancer  Rosita 
Ortega,  known  to  an  enthusiastic  portion  of  New  York 
for  her  performances  on  the  Montclair  roof,  makes  a 
spectacular  success;  and  a  special  word  of  appreciation 
must  go  to  Ilka  Chase,  past  mistress  of  the  art  of  sub¬ 
tle  simplicity. 


The 

Children’s 

Hour 


This  is  a  devastatingly  bitter  piece  of 
playwriting,  offering  you  by  no  means 
a  pleasant  experience  but  certainly  an 
unforgettable  one.  The  lives  of  two 
women  are  viciously  and  irrevocably 
destroyed  by  misguided  public  opinion.  They  are  mis¬ 
tresses  of  a  school  for  girls,  and  when  the  charge  of  a 
jjerverted  sexual  relationship  is  brought  against  them, 
their  desperate  struggle  cannot  prove  it  untrue. 

The  play  takes  hold.  There  is  no  loophole  of  im- 
plausibility  through  which  one  can  escape  into  detach¬ 
ment.  Lillian  Heilman,  the  playwright,  has  treated  her 
theme  of  abnormal  psychology  with  profundity.  More 
than  that  she  has  set  herself  deliberately  to  tie  up  every 
loose  end  of  plot  and  motivation.  The  result  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  shrewd  and  polished  piece  of  theatre  inven¬ 
tion. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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"You’ve  made  a 
great  hit — saving  us 
over  $3,000  your 
first  month  here. 
And  of  all  things! 
Insurance 


A  YOUNG  man  from  a  Western  department 
store  had  landed  a  job  as  assistant  to  the  head  of 
a  much  bigger  store  in  the  East.  Within  a  month,  he 
discovered  that  his  new  employer  was  paying  $3,000 
more  than  was  necessary  for  his  compensation, 
automobile,  public  liability  and  elevator  insurance. 
He  knew  that  his  former  employer  and  many  other 
leading  department  stores  had  received  dividends  of 
20%  for  years  on  their  Liberty  Mutual  policies. 

He  explained  this  to  the  president.  “The  insurance 
broker  lost  patience  with  me  when  I  refused  to 
renew  our  elevator  policy.  He  said  my  ideas  on 
dealing  direct  to  make  savings  showed  I  was  green.” 

“Don’t  mind  that”,  the  president  remarked  as  he 
looked  at  the  estimate  of  total  insurance  savings 
prepared  by  his  assistant.  “You  may  be  a  little 
‘green’.  That’s  why  I  hired  you.  Keep  your  eyes  open. 


Here — take  this  whole  overhead  budget  and  study  it.” 

Liberty  Mutual  protects  department  stores  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Not  alone  because  it 
has  proved  its  ability  to  reduce  costs  but  also  because 
it  has  developed  the  highly  si)ecialized  kind  of  loss 
prevention  and  claim  settling  service  which  retailers 
need  to  protect  themselves  and  retain  the  good-will 
of  their  customers  and  employees.  Liberty  Mutual 
insurance  is  sold  direct,  which  means  that  you  do 
not  have  to  pay  large  commissions,  and  it  is  serviced 
<iirect,  which  means  that  you  eliminate  third-party 
delays,  confusion  and  misunderstandings. 

’Phone  your  local  Liberty  office  for  facts.  Find 
out,  without  any  obligation,  why  many  of  the  largest 
stores  in  America  have  changed  to  Liberty.  Would 
you  like  to  have,  a  list?  Tell  your  secretary  to  ask 
for  it  when  she  mails  the  coupon  below ! 


Assets,  $28,862,292  Liabilities  and  Special  Reserves,  $24,635,155  Surplus  $4,227,137 


(June  30,  1934) 


UBERIY  ra  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE^*^COMPANY 


Home  Office:  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston 
New  York:  10  East  40th  Street  Chicago:  230  East  Ohio  Street 
and  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 


O  1934,  LM.l.Co. 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL  B.  12 

31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  tell  me  how  you  have  helped  storn  reduce 
the  cost  of  their  insurance.  This  request  is  not  to 
obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Street  Address 
City  or  Town  . . 
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Preliminary  Convention  Programs 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


Retail  Secretaries 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries  will  take  place  in  New  York, 
at  the  Pennsylvania,  on  January 
14th  and  15th,  thus  running  con¬ 
currently  with  the  first  two  clays  of 
the  Convention.  The  subjects  on 
their  program  include  discussions 
of  codes,  taxation,  unemployment 
insurance,  and  new  developments  in 
retail  association  work. 

Equipment  Exhibits 

As  usual,  there  will  be  an  exhibit 
of  store  equipment,  services  and 
supplies,  sponsored  by  manufactur¬ 
ers.  This  exhibit  is  always  of  special 
interest  to  delegates,  representing, 
as  it  does,  the  last  word  in  equip¬ 
ment  for  store  operation.  A  list, 
complete  to  press  time,  of  exhibit¬ 
ors  at  the  24th  Annual  Convention 
follows : 

Advance  Pattern  Company 
American  Laundry  Machinery 
Co. 

Ernest  W.  Brown  Inc. 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
Cleveland  Shopping  News 
Dry  Goods  Economist 
Fairchild  Publications 
Frigidaire  Corp. 

General  Electric  Co.  (Electric 
Appliances) 

General  Electric  Co.  (Air  Con¬ 
ditioning) 

J.  Gowa  &  Co. 

Haire  Publishing  Company 

Certain  Claims  for  Refund  of 
Processing  Tax  Must  Be  Filed 
by  December  16,  1934 

Under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended  on  June  16, 
1934,  a  dealer  delivering  any  pro¬ 
duct  to  welfare  and  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations  for  charitable  distri- 
*b«rtion  -or-  use  -is  cntitted  to  a  re¬ 
fund  of  the  processing  or  floor 
tax,  provided  he  can  establish, 

“(1)  That  he  has  not  included  the 
tax  in  the  price  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  so  delivered  or  collected 
the  amount  of  the  tax  from 
the  said  organization,  or 
“(2)  that  he  has  repaid,  or  has 
agreed  in  writing  to  repay,  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  the  said 
organization.” 

Claims  for  refund  must  be  filed 
within  six  months  of  delivery,  and 
in  respect  to  deliveries  prior  to 
June  16,  1934,  claims  must  be  filed 
by  December  16,  1934. 


International  Business  Machines 
Kirby  Block  &  Co. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany 

P.  C.  Mileo 

Milwaukee  Form  &  Wax  Figure 
Co. 

Modern  Art  Studios,  Inc. 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Otis  Elevator  Company 
Railway  Express  Agency 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co. 

Willmark  Service  System 
Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Reynolds  Appliances  Corp. 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  Associates 
Neva  Wet  Corp. 

All  Styles  Hanger 
Window  Advertising,  Inc. 
Harrison  Gardner  &  Rothschild 
Recordak  Corp. 

Selected  Merchandise  Exhibit 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  greater  service  to  our 
member  stores,  we  have  given  our 
consent  to  the  Merchandise  Exhib¬ 
itors  Company  to  hold  a  selected 
merchandise  exhibit  during  the 
week  of  the  Convention,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  such  an  exhibit  properly 
conducted  and  presenting  the  sea¬ 
son’s  new  merchandise  items  from 
leading  houses  of  the  trade  would 
be  of  interest  to  buvers  and  mer¬ 


chandise  managers  visiting  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

The  merchandise  exhibit  will  be 
held  on  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  floors 
just  above  the  Convention  floor. 
Each  exhibit  will  be  in  a  room  by 
itself,  thus  affording  privacy  where 
the  buyer  may  examine  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  discuss  conditions  of 
sale  as  he  would  in  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  showroom. 

We  believe  that  this  added  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  appreciated  by  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  will  greatly  add  to  the 
Convention  attendance. 

The  Merchandise  Exhibitors 
Company  advises  us  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  of  merchandise  will  be  on 
display : 

Women’s  Apparel  and  Accessories 
Suits,  Coats,  Dresses  and  Costumes 
Corsets,  Girdles,  Brassieres 
Underwear 
Hosiery 

Costume  Jewelry 
Hand  Bags 

Bathrobes,  Intimate  Apparel  and 
Negligees 

Sportswear,  Blouses,  Skirts,  Sweat¬ 
ers 

Gloves,  Belts,  Ribbons 
Handkerchiefs  and  Neckwear 
Men’s  Apparel  and  Accessories 
Suits,  Coats,  Hats,  Gloves 
Hosiery,  Underwear 
Pajamas,  Bathrobes,  Smoking  Jackets 
Shirts,  Collars,  Ties 
Jewelry,  Canes,  Umbrellas,  Spats 
Handkerchiefs,  Neckwear,  Belts 
Cigarette  Cases,  Holders 
Fabrics 

Silks,  Rayon,  Velvets,  Cottons, 
Woolens,  Linens,  and  Domestic 
Piece  Goods,  Curtain  Fabric,  Drap¬ 
ery  and  Hardware. 


The  New  York  Theatre 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


|-|  1  Tallulah  Bankhead’s 

play  this  season  is 
Victory  the  story  of  a  beau¬ 

tiful  and  reckless 
lady;  a  lady  who  once  saw  beauty 
from  a  mountain  top  and  carries  a 
secret  ache  of  disillusionment  in  her 
heart  because  life  didn’t  turn  out 
that  way.  It  is  discovered  that  the 
lady  has  a  tumor  on  the  brain  and 
SIX  months  to  live.  She  wastes 
four  months  of  her  time  cramming 
in  as  much  as  possible  of  the  fever¬ 
ish  excitement  she  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  life.  Then  she  comes 
sharply  to  her  senses,  flees  to  Ver¬ 
mont,  marries  a  doctor  who  lives 
t^o  serve  humanity,  and  in  the  two 
months  which  remain  to  her 
achieves  full  stature  of  soul. 

Bad  plays  are  made  of  just  this 


kind  of  pretentious  and  banal  ma¬ 
terial.  This  one,  for  some  reason — 
possibly  Miss  Bankhead,  possibly 
Earle  Larrimore,  or  possibly  some¬ 
thing  in  the  writing  of  the  play 
which  escapes  definition — is  not  as 
bad  as  it  sounds.  Miss  Bankhead 
paints  in  her  role  with  broad,  blunt 
strokes,  a  technique  which  occas¬ 
ionally  brings  brilliant  results.  Mr. 
Larrimore’s  sparser  manner  has  a 
tightening  and  accenting  effect. 


The  Abbey  The  Abbey  Players 
are  in  their  last  week 
Iheatre  in  New  York  now. 

Players  Their  quiet  under¬ 

playing  has  been  an 
intensely  welcome  relief  in  a  season 
that  is,  at  its  best,  a  little  loud. 

Helen  K.  Mulhern. 


RETAILERS! 


★  ★  ★  ★ 


GET  THE  MOST  FOR  YOUR 
HOTEL  DOLLAR  IN  NEW  YORK 

Whether  you  come  to  New  York  regularly  or 
rarely,  for  business  or  pleasure,  you’ll  find  that  you 
get  superior  hotel  accommodations for  your  hotel  dollar 
here  at  the  Lincoln,  one  of  Gotham’s  newest  and 
largest  hotels.  Private  passageway  to  all  subways. 
Four  short  blocks  from  the  new  express  highway. 

$050  $050 

from  SINGLE  from  DOUBLE 

TWO  ROOM  SUITES  FROM  $7.00 

Special  rates  for  longer  periods.  Send  for  Booklet  C. 


1400  outside  rooms,  each  with  bath  and  shower,  cabinet  radio  and  servidor 


...PLUS  all  the  advantages  of  a  ^  STAR  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


FOR  BUSINESS...One 

block  to  Broadway  and 
Times  Square,  3  blocks  to 
Fifth  Avenue  and  eight 
minutes  to  Wall  Street. 


FOR  DINING...3  fine 
resuurants...the  Coffee 
Room,  the  Main  Dining 
Room  (with  dancing)  and 
theTavern  Grill  and  Bar. 


FOR  RECREATION... 

Sixty-nine  theatres  with¬ 
in  six  blocks.  Four  short 
blocks  to  Madison  Square 
Garden  for  sport  events. 


FOR  QUIET  SLEEP... 

High  above  the  noisy 
clatter  of  the  street,  our  32 
stories  of  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  assure  you  quiet  rest. 


c^{je£\ 


JOHN  T.  WEST 

M*n4tgtr 

FRANK  W.  KRIDEL 
MamtigsHg  DirttHr 


LINCOLN 

44TH  TO  45TH  STREETS  AT  8TH  AVENUE*  NEW  YORK 
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cal  and  Profitable  for  a  Department  Store  Jan.  77 

Sales  Promotion  or  Sales  Commotion? .  Oct.  13 

Post,  Albert  M. 

Activities  of  the  Merchandising  Division  dur¬ 
ing  1934 . . .  Feb.  46 

Markup  Problems  as  the  Merchandise  Manager 

Sees  Them .  August  23 

Price,  W.  W. 

Accounting  Procedure  for  Alteration  Work¬ 
rooms  .  June  23 

Dry  Cleaning  Units  in  the  Department  Store  July  41 
Quinn,  F.  X. 

Collection  and  Delivery  Service .  Feb.  114 

Quinn,  Norris  W. 

The  First  Appliance  Department  Store .  Jan.  114 

Reyburn,  Samuel  W. 

Retailers’  Social  Responsibilities .  Oct.  21 

Richmond,  Ralph 

A  “Mere  Man’’  Considers  Corsets .  August  35 

“Er  Miss,  Where’ll  I  Find - ?’’ .  Oct.  40 

Selling  the  Advertised  Products .  June  76 

Silks  and  Sales .  Julv  51 

Robb,  Thomas  W. 

Alert  Stores  Value  the  New  Dealer  Helps  (as 

told  to  Frank  W.  Spaeth) .  April  77 

Rothschild,  Walter  N. 

Report  of  Retailers’  Protective  Committee  De¬ 
livered  to  the  Directors  of  the  N.R.D.G.A., 

March  21,  1934.. .  April  17 

Rumsey,  Mary  Harriman 

The  Consumer’s  Viewpoint .  July  13 

Runkle,  J.  D. 

A  Personal  Membership  for  Buyers .  May  17 

Safarty,  Rose 

The  Corset  Department  and  the  Ready-to-Wear  August  39 
Sales  Promotion  Division 

The  Photo-Engraving  Code  Interpreted .  April  81 

Sanders,  Leontine 

Cottons  for  Decorations . April  63 

Refreshment  for  Winter  Weary  Rooms .  April  66 

The  Great  American  Porch .  April  64 

The  Outlook  Indoors  (See  Topical  Index: 

Home  Furnishings) 

Silk  in  the  Home .  July  93 

Schaap,  Michael 

Personnel’s  Opportunity  in  the  Present  Crisis  Feb.  49 
Schoff,  James  S. 

Reducing  Expense  through  Increased  Efficiency 

of  Personnel .  July  37 

Schultz,  M.  I. 

36%  Increase  Found  in  Sales  Personnel  Dis¬ 
honesty  .  Nov.  63 

Sidney,  M. 

Emplo3rment  Problems  under  the  N.  R.  A...  March  59 
Simon,  George 

Silk  Dresses  or  Silk  Dresses .  Julv  57 

Sisson,  Benjamin 

What  Is  a  (jood  Buyer  Worth? .  May  62 


Kaufmann,  Edgar  J. 

The  Retail  Picture  in  1934 .  Feb.  53 

Keeshin,  J.  L. 

Trucking  Code  or  Federal  Regulation? .  July  119 

Keillor,  James 

Merchandising  Training .  July  16 

Kimball,  Warren 

The  Aspects  of  Public  Liability  Insurance....  March  70 
King,  Mary  Ellen 

“Better  Light — Better  Sight”  Campaign  an  Op¬ 
portunity  for  Retailers .  Sept.  29 

Her  Greatest  Christmas  Gift — Beauty  .  Oct.  42 

Kleinhaus,  H.  1. 

Flash  Report  on  1933  Retail  Dry  Goods  and 

Department  Store  Business .  Jan.  19 

Observations  on  Departmental  Results,  1933..  July  28 
Knauth,  F.  W. 

Do  Controllers’  Figures  Reflect  the  New  Deal?  April  19 
Kramer,  R.  C. 

Problems  of  Distribution .  April  78 

Kuechenmeister,  Hugo 

Must  Home  Furnishings  Be  Unprofitable? _  Sept.  39 

Wisconsin  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  March  14 

Lazarus,  Fred  Jr. 

Sound  Policies  for  1934  .  Feb.  36 

The  Control  of  Factors  Which  Affect  Gross 

Margin  .  July  14 

Little,  William  F. 

Why  the  Study  Lamp  Is  Scientifically  Right..  Nov.  41 
Lutes,  Herschel 

J.  L.  Hudson  Company  Finds  Good  Response 

to  Campaign .  Nov.  45 

The  Successful  Operation  of  a  Major  Electric 

Appliance  Department .  March  43 

McCormack,  D.  F, 

Today’s  Installment  Selling  Problems:  A  Criti¬ 
cal  Analysis  .  Dec.  16 

McCurdy,  Gilbert  J.  G. 

Sales  Tax  a  Stumbling  Block  to  Recovery _  Jan.  71 

McFall,  Mary 

Salesmanship  of  Silverware .  Nov.  21 

McNair,  Malcolm 

What  the  Harvard  Report,  1933,  Tells  Us....  July  26 
Meisel,  1. 

Controlled  Overselling  of  Seasonal  Items ....  March  69 
Mellon,  De  Forest 

Preserving  Business  Records  for  History .  June  18 

Merchandising  Division 

Abraham  &  Straus  Makes  a  Bid  for  Better 

Housing  Volume . . .  Nov.  19 

A  Survey  of  Pattern  Departments .  Tan.  122 

Monthly  Summaries  of  Developments  in  Label 
Provisions  under  Codes.  See  Topical  Index: 

Codes 

Miller,  Gladys 

Fashion  Highlights  and  Developments  in  Home 

Decorating  .  March  46 

Milliken,  J.  W. 

Management  and  Merchandising  for  the  Smaller 

Store  .  July  36 

Mongeon,  Leonard  F. 

Traffic  Topics  (See  Topical  Index:  Traffic) 

Moran,  J.  P. 

Concealed  Profits  in  Operating  Expense .  Nov.  12 

Prepare  for  Christmas  Wrapping  and  Packing 

Problems  Now .  Oct.  54 

Morris,  John  F. 

Prepare  for  Fur  Storage .  May  50 

Mowry,  Don  E. 

Selling  the  Store  to  the  Public .  July  18 

Muntwyler,  L.  E. 

Coordinator  Eastman’s  Reports  .  July  31 

Murphy,  Paul  E. 

Activities  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  dur¬ 
ing  1934 . . . . .  Feb.  45 

Coordination  of  Selling  Activities .  July  20 

Murrill,  Hugh  A. 

A  7-Point  Test  for  Nationally  Advertised 

Brands  .  Sept.  25 

Norton,  Helen  R. 

A  New  Deal  for  the  Wash  (Joods  Section....  Jan.  79 
How  Mu-h  Merchandise  Training  for  Christ¬ 
mas  Extras? .  Oct.  29 

Nystrom,  Paul  H. 

On  Present  Types  of  Retail  Institutions  and 
Their  Trends .  Oct.  27 
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Sloan,  George  A. 

Cotton  is  King  .  April  35 

Smith,  Olive 

The  Buyer’s  Part  in  Sales  Training .  March  63 

Smith,  Weldon  D. 

The  Sales  Tax  Should  Be  Repealed  Instead 

of  Increased .  Jan.  70 

Spaeth.  Frank  W. 

A  Billion  Elollar  Volume  .  Sept.  14 

Ana"’sis  ot  Publicity  Expenses,  Part  I .  May  32 

Developments  in  National  Housing  .  Nov.  17 

Photo-Engraving  Code  Approved  for  Three 

Months  Period . . .  Tan.  24 

Planning  for  Holiday  Selling .  Oct.  38 

Promotional  Briefs .  Nov.  24 

Will  It  Pay  to  Install  a  Liquor  Department?  April  20 
Speers,  Wallace  C. 

Emploimoney  .  July  19 

Stark,  Marie 

Sewing  Silks . .  July  100 

The  New  Weaves  in  Silks .  July  70 

Steams,  Linhart 

Inflation  and  Resulting  Problems  Which  the 

Retailer  Must  Meet .  Feb.  59 

Stehlik,  Marion 

To  Sell  Yard  Goods  Sell  Dressmaking .  April  82 

Stensgaard,  W.  L. 

A  Complete  Electrical  Appliance  Department  Jan.  112 

Display  Needs  a  Yardstick .  May  52 

Displays  (Holiday) .  Oct.  50 

Displays  and  Advertising  to  Move  Corsets _  August  52 

Silk  Displays  That  Sell  Must  Dramatize .  July  86 

What's  New  in  Display . . .  March  67 

Stoddard,  W’illiam  Leavitt 

The  Newest  Deal  in  Unfair  Trade  Practices..  Sept.  17 
Store  Management  Group 

Present  Day  Supply  Problems .  April  25 

Stutz,  Frank 

Science  Provides  New  Finishes  to  Give  Cottons 

High  Style .  April  60 

Sweitzer,  Channing  E. 

Retail  Distribution  and  the  N.  R.A .  May  26 


The  National  Recovery  Program,  Analysis 
and  Forecast .  Oct.  11 

What  Kind  of  N.  R.  A.  Should  We  Keep?....  July  22 

(See  also  Topical  Index:  Editorials) 

Talbot,  Constance 

Sales-Tested  Ideas  for  Piece  Goods  .  July  95 

Taylor,  R.  E. 

More  than  25  Million  Copies  of  National 
Women’s  Magazines  Push  Cotton  Fashions  April  45 

Pointers  on  Cotton  Piece  (ioods .  May  59 

Thoesen,  R.  G. 

Reducing  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Expense  ..  Dec.  27 
Thompson,  Mary  Hall 

Over  the  Emporium  Network .  Sept.  20 

Tildsley,  Jane 

Night  Training  Found  Effective  for  Salesclerks  May  22 
Tily,  Herbert  J. 


Leisure  Hours,  What  Effect  Will  They  Have 


on  Consumer  Demand? .  March  17 

Toms,  Margaret  N. 

When  She’s  Not  Slender .  August  44 

True,  Mary  B. 

What  Sanforizing  Process  Is .  April  41 

Trumbull,  Glenn  R. 

Better  Light,  Better  Sight .  Nov.  39 

Turrell,  John  C. 

Basic  Sales  Promotions  for  Cottons  .  April  39 

Twomey,  H.  F. 

Sales  Promotion  Recovery  Problems .  Feb.  62 

Walker,  Mabel  L.  . 

Where  the  Sales  Tax  Falls..' .  March  31 

Waltz,  Ruth 

Fashion  Trends  in  Accessories .  Feb.  93 

Watson,  John  C. 

New  York  State  Merchants  Fight  Against  the 
Retail  Sales  Tax .  Jan.  68 

State  Retail  Sales  Tax  Will  Defeat  Recovery 

Program  .  June  81 

Weiss,  Edward  L. 

Statistical  Analysis  of  Sales  Performance .  May  19 

Ziminsky,  Victor 

Main  Floor  Attraction  Means  Upper  Floor 
Action  .  Oct.  36 


TOPICAL  INDEX 


Accounting  and  Control 


Accounting  Treatment  of  Obsolete  Merchandise 

— E.  A.  (jodley . May  21 

Aspects  of  Public  Liability  Insurance,  The 

— Warren  Kimball .  March  70 

Clark  Plan — Revised  Statement  Approved _  May  60 

Control  of  Factors  Which  Affect  Gross  Margin, 

The — Fred  Lazarus,  Jr .  July  14 

Controllers’  Congress  Departmental  Study _ Feb.  112 

Do  Controllers’  Figures  Reflect  the  New  Deal? 

— F.  W.  Knauth .  ..  April  19 

Effects  of  the  Recovery  Program  on  Financial 

Statements  of  Retailers — J.  P.  Friedman..  March  33 

Employee  Accomplishment  Form,  An .  Oct.  63 

Flash  Report  on  1933  Retail  Dry  Goods  and  De¬ 
partment  Store  Business — H.  I.  Kleinhaus..  Jan.  19 

Harvard  1933  Study  Now  in  Progress .  March  20 

Inflation  and  Resulting  Problems  Which  the 

Retailer  Must  Meet — Linhart  Steams .  Feb.  59 

Must  Home  Furnishings  Be  Unprofitable? 

— Hugo  Kuechenmeister .  Sept.  39 

New  Bankruptcy  Laws  Passed  by  the  73rd 

Congress — Edgar  1.  Amthor .  Sept.  22 

New  Ideas  in  the  Field  of  Department  Store 

Property  Insurance — F.  W.  Freechtle . June  25 

New  Source  of  Income — The  Dry  Qeaning  De¬ 
partment  .  Dec.  32 

Non-Selling  Payroll,  The — E.  E.  Beacham .  Dec.  18 

Observations  on  Departmental  Results,  1933 

— H.  1.  Kleinhaus .  July  28 

Possibilities  of  Impersonal  Credit  Control,  The 

— H.  G.  (Godfrey . July  35 

Preparation  of  a  Financial  Budget,  The .  Nov.  22 

'  Dec.  28 

Revised  Statement  Approved  under  Clark  Plan  May  60 


Statistical  Analysis  of  Sales  Performance — 

Weiss,  Edward  L .  May  19 

Would  a  Revision  of  Retail  Accouriting  Be  Ad¬ 
vantageous  and  If  So  Is  It  Advisable  to  At¬ 
tempt  It  in  1934 — Carlos  B.  Clark .  Feb.  56 

Codes 

Advertising  Allowances  under  N.  R.  A.  Codes 

— David  H.  Biddle .  Nov,  30 

Amendments  Sought  for  Retail  Code . June  17 

Anticipation  Limited  under  Manufacturers’ 

Codes — David  H.  Biddle .  June  34 

Bulletin  Board  of  Code  News,  The — David  H. 

Biddle  .  April  83, 

May  38,  June  30,  July  105,  August  77,  Sept. 

33,  Oct.  60,  Nov.  32,  Dec.  35 
Codes:  Monthly  Summaries  of  the  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers  in  Manufacturers’ 

Codes — T.  L.  Blanke 
Approved  during  Dec.,  1933 : 

The  Model  Code;  Chinaware  and  Porcelain 
Mfg. ;  Cotton  Cloth  Glove  Mfg. ;  Domestic 
Freight  Forwarding;  Dry  and  Polishing 
Mop  Mfg.;  Electro-typing  and  Stereotyp¬ 
ing;  Excelsior  and  Excelsior  Products; 

Furniture  Mfg.;  Gas  Appliances  and  Ap¬ 
paratus;  Knitted  Outerwear;  Lace  Mfg. 

Amendment ;  Medium  and  Low  Priced 
Jewelry  Mfg.;  Men’s  Clothing  Industry  and 
Cotton  Garment  Industry  Amendment; 

Men’s  Clothing  Industry  Amendment;  Mil¬ 
linery  Industry;  Motor  Vehicle  Store  and 
Parking  Trade;  Paper  Distributing  Trade; 
Photo-^graving  Trade;  Rubber  Tire 
Mfg.;  Silverware  Mfg.;  Upholstery  and 
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Drapery  Textile;  Velvet  Code;  Wax  Paper 

Industry  .  Jan.  21 

Approved  during  Jan: 

American  Glassware ;  Blouse  and  Skirt 
Mfg. ;  Carpet  &  Rug  Mfg.;  Drapery  and 
Upholstery  Trimming;  Folding  Paper  Box; 

Paper  Stationery  and  Tablet  Mfg. ;  Set  Up 
Paper  Box  Mfg. ;  Wholesaling  or  Distribut¬ 
ing  Trade .  Feb.  47 

Approved  during  Feb.: 

Advertising  Distributing  Trade;  Advertis¬ 
ing  Display  Installation  Trade;  Athletic 
Goods  Mfg.;  Band  Instrument  Mfg.; 

Bedding  Mfg. ;  Chewing  Gum  Mfg. ;  Corru¬ 
gated  &  Solid  Fibre  Shipping  Container; 

Cotton  Textile  (supplement) ;  Cylindrical 
Liquid  Tight  Paper  Container ;  Envelope ; 

Food  Dish  and  Pulp  Paper  Plate ;  Furniture 
Mfg.  (amendment) ;  Furniture  and  Floor 
Wax  and  Polish;  (graphic  Arts;  Hat  Mfg.; 

Household  Ice  Refrigerator;  Inland  Water 
Carrier;  Light  Sewing  Industry  except  Gar¬ 
ments;  Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt 
Mfg.  (Amend.) ;  Musical  Merchandise 
Mfg. ;  Paper  Bag  Mfg..;  Photographic  Mount 
Industry ;  Picture  Moulding  and  Picture 
Frame;  Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture  As¬ 
sembling;  Powder  Puff  Ind. ;  Pyrotechnic 
Mfg.;  Restaurant;  Robe  and  Allied  Prod¬ 
ucts;  Table  Oil  Cloth;  Tag;  Trucking; 

Wall  Paper  Mfg.  (Amendment) ;  Wet 
Mop  Mfg.;  Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery; 

Wool  Textile  (Amend.)* .  March  23 

Approved  during  March: 

Beauty  &  Barber  Shop  Mechanical  Equip- 
Beauty;  Candle  Manufacturing,  Beeswax 
Bleachers  &  Refiners;  Cordage  and  Twine; 

Elarthenware  Mfg.;  Fresh  Water  Pearl 
Button;  Ladies’  Handbag;  Narrow  Fabrics; 

Outdoor  Advertising;  Painting.  Paperhang¬ 
ing  &  Decorating;  Ready-Made  Furniture 
Slip  Covers;  Solid  Braided  Cord;  Steel 
Wool  Upholstery  and  Decorative  Fabrics; 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Mfg;  Waterproof  Paper; 

Wood  Cased  Lead  Pencil.  Amendments  to: 

Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods;  Paint, 

Varnish  and  Lacquer.  April  30 

Approved  during  April : 

Art  Needlework;  Brush  Manufacturing; 

Bulk  Drinking  Straw,  Wrapped  Drinking 
Straw,  Wrapped  Toothpick,  Wrapped  Mani- 
cure_  Stick ;  Canvas  Goods ;  Commercial 
Stationery  and  Office  Outfitting ;  Corset  and 
Brassiere ;  Covered  Button ;  Dress ;  Exoand- 
ing  and  Specialty  Paper  Products ;  Fibre 
Wallboard;  Fibre  and  Metal  Work  Clothing 
Button;  Hack  Saw  Blade;  Infants  and 
Childrens  Wear;  Machine  Applied  Staple 
and  _  Stapling  Machine ;  Mens  Neckwear ; 

Millinery ;  Peanut  Butter ;  Perfume,  Cos¬ 
metic  and_  Other  Toilet  Preparations; 

Photographic  and  Photo  Finishing;  Por¬ 
celain  Enameling ;  Retail  Food  and 
Grocery;  Sanitary  and  Waterproof  Special¬ 
ties;  Shoe  Rebuilding;  Small  Arms  and 
Ammunition;  Talc  and  Soapstone;  Truck¬ 
ing  Industry ;  Upholstery  Spring  and  Ac¬ 
cessories;  Wholesale  Wallpaper.  May  28 

Approved  during  May: 

Barber  Shop;  Booksellers  Division  of  Re¬ 
tail  Code;  Retail  Rubber  Tire  and  Battery; 

Advertising  Metal  Sign  &  Display;  Cellu¬ 
loid  Button ;  Buckle  and  Novelty ;  Dry 
Goods  Cotton  Batting;  Insecticide  and  Dis¬ 
infectant  Mfg.;  Leather  Cloth  and  Lacquer¬ 
ed  Fabrics,  Window  Shade  Cloth  and  Rol¬ 
ler  and  Book  Cloth  and  Impregnated  Fab¬ 
rics;  Loom  Leaf  and  Blank  Book  Indus¬ 
try;  Millinery  Trade,  Wholesale;  Prison 
Industries;  Radio  Wholesaling  Trade;  Robe 
and  Allied  Products  Amendment;  Sewing 
Machine;  Undergarment  and  Negligee; 

Wholesale  Stationery;  Rulings  &  Interpre¬ 
tations  :  Carpet  &  Rug ;  Handkerchief ;  Mil¬ 
linery  ;  Light  Sewing ;  Retail  Optical  Goods ; 

Boot  and  Shoe .  June  32 

-U 


Approved  during  June: 

Baking  Industry;  Bicycle  Manufacturing; 

Candlewick  Bedspread ;  Cap  and  Cloth  Hat ; 

Drapery  and  Carpet  Hardware;  Fur  Manu¬ 
facturing;  Fur  Wholesaling  and  Distribut¬ 
ing  ;  Galvanized  Ware ;  Optical  Retail ; 

Optical  Wholesale;  Refrigeration;  Whole¬ 
sale  Confectioners;  Wholesale  Dry  Goods; 

Alcholic  Beverage  Wholesale;  Batting  and 
Padding;  Bias  Tape;  Canning  Industry; 

Cotton  Cloth  Glove  Amendment;  Counter 
Type  Ice  Cream  Freezer;  Hosiery  Amend¬ 
ment;  Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt; 

Package  Medicine;  Preserve,  Maraschino 
Cherry  and  Glace  Fruit;  Spice  Grinding; 

Underwear  and  Allied  Products  Amend¬ 
ment;  Vegetable  Ivory  Button;  Washing 
and  Ironing  Machine  Amendment;  Whole¬ 
sale  Wallpaper  Amendment .  July  42 

Approved  during  June  and  July: 

Artistic  Lighting  Equipment  Manufactur¬ 
ing;  Broom  Mfg.;  Candy  Mfg.;  Cigar 
Mfg.;  Portable  Electric  Lamp  and  Shade; 

Retail  Tobacco;  Retail  Tobacco  Adminis¬ 
trative  Order;  Wholesale  Tobacco;  Woven 
Wood  Fabric  Shade;  Yeast;  Fabric  Auto 
Equipment  Amendment ;  Luggage  and 
Fancy  Leather  Goods  Amendment;  Playing 
Cards  Amendment .  August  32 

Approved  during  July  and  August : 

Athletic  Goods  Distributing;  Button  Job¬ 
bers’  or  Wholesalers’ ;  Corn  Cob  Pipe 
Mfg.;  Cotton  Thread  Mfg.;  Filing  Supply; 

Needlework  Industry  in  Puerto  Rico; 

Wholesale  Paint,  Varnish.  Lacquer  Trade. 

Amendments  and  Interpretations:  Drapery 
&  Upholstery  Trimming;  Fur  Mfg.;  Fur 
Dresing  and  Fur  Dyeing;  Furniture  and 
Floor  Wax  and  Polish  Mfg.;  Infants  and 
Childrens  Wear;  Light  Sewing  (Comfort¬ 
ables)  ;  Retail  Jewelry  Trade;  Sanitary  and 
Waterproof  Specialties;  Silk  Textile;  Um¬ 
brella  Mfg.;  Wholesale  Confectioners -  Sept.  30 

Approved  during  August  and  September: 

Assembled  Watch  Industry;  Coat  and  Suit 
Industry  (Trade  Practices) ;  Cotton  Gar¬ 
ment  Industry  (Trade  Practices) ;  Flavor¬ 
ing  Products  Industry;  Grass  and  Fibre 
Rug  Manufacturing  Industry;  Wholesale 
Jewelry  Trade;  Wholesale  Paint,  Varnish, 

Lacquer. 

Amendments  and  Interpretations:  Retail  Rub¬ 
ber  Tire  and  Battery ;  Artificial  Flower  and 
Feather;  Cotton  Cloth  Glove;  Cotton  Gar¬ 
ment;  Dress;  Fresh  Water  Pearl  Button; 

Hosiery;  Light  Sewing  (Quilting  Divi¬ 
sion)  ;  Millinery  and  Dress  Trimming 
Braid  and  Textile;  Novelty  Curtain,  Drap¬ 
eries,  Bedspreads  and  Novelty  Pillows; 

Wholesale  Millinery;  Wholesale  Station¬ 
ery;  Retail  Tobacco  Trade;  Retail  Book 
Trade;  Ice  Cream  Sales;  Cotton  and  Tex¬ 
tile  Code;  Underwear  and  Allied  Products; 

“Break  and  Take’’;  Knitted  Outerwear;  Re¬ 
tail  Drug  Trade  .  Oct.  30 

Approved  during  September  and  October: 

Automotive  Chemical  Specialties  Manufac¬ 
turing;  Book  Publishing;  Liquid  Fuel  Ap¬ 
pliance  Manufacturing;  Pickle  Packing. 

Miscellaneous  Amendments  and  Approvals: 

Cleanser  Manufacturing;  Knitted  Outer¬ 
wear;  Millinery,  Dress  Trimming  Braid  and 
Textile ;  Set  Up  Paper  Box ;  Cigarettes ;  Re¬ 
tail 'Code:  Combination  Sales;  Retail  Bak¬ 
ers;  Retail  Custom  Fur  Manufacturing; 

Optical  Retail  Trade  .  Oct.  27 

Approved  during  October  and  November: 

Handkerchief  Industry — Amendment;  Mil¬ 
linery  Industry — Revised  Code. 

Miscellaneous  Approvals  and  Interpretations: 

Baking  Industry;  Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  In¬ 
dustry;  Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry;  Coat  and  Suit  Industry;  Dry  and 
Polishing  Mop  Industry;  Excelsior  Prod¬ 
ucts  Industrv;  Drapery  and  Upholstery 
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Trimmings;  Galvanized  Ware  Industry; 
Fur  Wholesaling  Trade;  Linen  Importing 
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103,  July  135,  August  85,  Sept.  62,  63,  Oct. 

80,  81,  Nov.  64.  65,  Dec.  57 
National  Dyeing  and  Printing  Company  .  Jan. 

Nolde  &  Horst  Sales  Company,  Inc .  July 

Nomis  Dress  Co.  Inc .  Jan. 

Noxall  Waist  &  Dress  Co.  Inc .  Feb. 


. . .  Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

1 

. . .  Jan. 

161 

. .'.  Oct. 

41 

. . .  June 

7 

...  Feb. 

86 

. .  Jan. 

165 

. . .  Tan. 

61 

...  July  50, 

104 

Sept. 

34 

. . .  Jan. 

61 

. . .  Jan. 

99 

. .  Tune 

60 

. . .  Jan. 

91 

...  Feb. 

111 

...  Jan.  104105 

...  August 

56 

_  Jan. 

61 

...  June 

79 

, . . .  Tune 

62 

. . . .  Tuly 

139 

. . . .  Jan.  87,  107 

. . . .  August 

45 

_  Jan. 

5 

Jan. 

159 

June 

60 

Jan. 

60 

Feb. 

111 

Jan. 

111 

Julv 

82 

July 

76 

Jan. 

60 

[an. 

60 

Feb. 

111 

Jan. 

60 

August 

36 

Tune 

77 

April 

74 

April 

59 

Jan. 

147 

Jan. 

54 

July 

68 

July 

80 

Jan. 

60 

Feb. 

111 

58 

85 

56 

103 

44 

153 


April  1,  June  1,  August  3,  Oct.  3 


Plottel  Brothers 


Radiant  Dress  Co . 

Railway  Express  Agency  . 

March  105,  May  87,  July  143.  Sept.  67,  Nov. 
75 

Rite  Form  Corset  Co . _. . 

Riverside  &  Dan  River  Cotton  Mills,  Inc . 

Robbins  Co.,  C.  H.  D . 

Rosen  Bros.  Frocks,  Inc . 

Rosenthal,  Inc.,  Julius  . 

Royal  Worcester  Corset  Company  . 

Rubin,  1.  J. — Holsten,  Richard  . 


Rue — Lynn  Frocks 


Stern,  Inc.,  D.  1.  &  C.  H. 


Feb.  Ill,  April  48 


Truhu  Silk 


Undergarment  and  Negligee  Code  Authority 


March  103,  May  83 
d  Piece  Dye  Works 
Cover,  July  69 


June 

75 

Feb. 

5 

April 

50 

Feb. 

111 

June 

52 

June 

74 

Jan. 

60 

Jan. 

155 

August 

41 

April 

71 

Jan. 

60 

Jan. 

61 

July 

102 

August 

55 

Jan. 

61 

Feb. 

111 

Jan. 

60 

Feb. 

111 

April 

44 

Jan. 

60 

July  81 

,  84 

April 

70 

Jan. 

61 

Feb. 

111 

Jan. 

7 

July 

60 

April 

62 

Nov. 

47 

July 

91 

April 

67 

July 

64 

April 

73 

Jan. 

46 

July 

55 

April 

57 

Jan.  61,  63 

.  August 

38 

.  July 

94 

.  Feb. 

82 

.  July 

100 

.  Jan. 

43 

.  July 

91 

.  April 

40 

.  July 

4 

.  Jan. 

151 

.  Jan. 

Back 

.  Nov. 

40 

Vivaudou,  Inc.,  V .  June  67 

Vogue  Mfg.  Co .  August  48 


Wager  &  Hirsch,  Inc . 

Wahnetah  Silk  Company  . 

Warner  Brothers  Company,  The 


Wei  wood,  John  C . 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co . 

Weston  Instruments  . 

White  Sewing  Machine  Corp . 

Will  &  Baumer  Candle  Co.,  Inc . 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc . 

March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August, 
Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  Inside  Back  Cover 

Wolf  Brothers  . 

Woodward,  Baldwin  &  Co . 


July  101 
July  75 
Jan.  48 
August  34 
61,  83 
84 
46 
88 
34 
Feb., 


July 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Jan., 


Jan. 

April 


163 

65 


Yardley  &  Co .  June  80 

Ybry  . Tune  71 

York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation  .  Feb.  88 


80 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


December,  1934 


”Comins.  Events  Cast  Their  Shadows  Before” 


The  shadow  of  dishonesty  .  .  .  the  shadow  your  dishonest,  irregular  sales  people 
have  cast  over  your  sales  counters  .  .  .  threatens  to  take  an  even  heavier  toll  of 
your  1935  business  than  the  1%  to  3%  tax  exacted  from  this  year’s  sales.  You  cannot 
survive  this  staggering  loss.  Your  business  cannot  withstand  its  constant  drain.  You 
must  protect  yourself  against  this  tremendous  profit-leakage. 

PREVENTION  IS  YOlJR  ONE  PROTECTION 


The  one  proven  protection  .  .  .  your  only  effective  commission  of  dishonesty  ...  a  force  that  prevents 
control  over  sales  personnel  dishonesty  ...  is  con-  inefficiency  and  carelessness  .  .  .  that  assures  you  of 
structive  prevention  through  Willmark.  effective  Loss  Prevention  and  full  Profit  Protection. 


Willmark’s  unique  program  of  testing,  teaching  and 
correcting  plugs  up  the  profit  leaks.  It  builds  into 
your  sales  force  the  utmost  in  integrity  and  selling 
efficiency.  This  constructive  plan,  persistently  ap¬ 
plied,  creates  a  powerful  moral  barrier  against  the 


Act  now  for  this  protection  in  1935!  Resolve  that 
dishonesty  and  laxity  will  have  no  place  in  your 
organization.  Resolve  that  dishonesty  will  not  be  the 
cause  of  Profit  Loss  .  .  that  your  sales  will  not  be 
menaced  by  its  shadow. 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM  INC. 


Builders  of  Personnel 


250  WEST  S?’"  STREET 
Available  in  every 


every  city  in 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
United  States 


Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  Willmark’s 
plan  for  Loss  Prevention  and  Profit  Protection 
will  work  in  my  organization.  Dept.  B 

Name  . 

Firm  Name . 

Address  . 

No.  of  salespeople . type  of  business . 


ONLY  one  merchant  in  each  city  is  allowed  to  sell  profitable  volume  in  good  times  and  bad. 

Lady  Pepperell  Sheets.  If  you  have  the  franchise,  We  are  desirous  of  opening  new  outlets  in  some  cities 

no  one  else  in  your  community  can  have  it.  (there  are  not  a  great  many  of  them)  in  which  Lady  Pep- 

You  alone  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  advertising  that  goes  perell  is  not  now  represented.  If  you  do  business  in  such  a 

into  your  territory.  You  alone  are  permitted  to  display  city  and  are  interested  in  selling  exclusively  a  fast  mov- 

and  promote  the  merchandise.  You  alone  receive  the  aid  ing  sheet,  we  shall  be 
and  advice  of  the  Pepperell  Dealer  Service  Department.  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

You  alone  set  the  retail  price.  Pepperell  Manufactur- 


Lady  Pepperell  Sheets  measure 
up  to  U.  S.  Government  stand¬ 
ards.  They  meet  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  consumer  standards 
and  their  unchanging  quality 
is  identified  by  a  name  which 
millions  of  women  have  learned 
to  look  for  and  trust. 


'li' 


